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MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tue place which will ultimately be assigned to Mr. Gladstone in the 
ranks of English statesmen can only be fixed by one who is prophet 
as well as critic. At the present moment he is seen by opponents, 
and even by friends, through 80 disturbing a medium of prejudice 
and partiality ; he is presented to the public, by those who pass judg- 
ment upon him, in so grotesque and inconsistent a variety of aspects 
and disguises; he is to such an extent the victim of contradictory 
and antagonistic superlatives; above all, the exact quality of his 
influence upon the course of events, and the members of his 
party, is so difficult to define; the results, in some cases even the 
tendencies, of his statesmanship are so incalulable—that only the very 
rasb, foolish, and ignorant would presume to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity on the Prime Minister. It is a task, at once less perilous 
and more profitable, to measure and classify the attributes by which 
he has acquired the position he now holds; to summarize a few 
of the idiosyncrasies of a man who is admitted by his bitterest 
detractors and enemies to be a commanding force in the political life 
of England; to define some respects in which he differs from the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries, and some peculiarities 
which, as he is nearing the completion of his seventy-fifth year, 
have accompanied the successive stages of his political development. 

It is now just one month less than fifty-two years that Mr. 
Gladstone entered Parliament as Tory member for Newark. Since 
then he has travelled the whole distance which separates the early 
Toryism of Sir Robert Peel from the Liberalism of Cobden and 
Bright, and far more than the distance which separated Sir Robert 
Peel’s protectionism from his conversion to free trade. The contrast 
between Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, and between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, is striking. The changes of opinion 
undergone by Sir Robert Peel are surpassed in the changes illus- 
trated in the career of the Prime Minister. But in the case of Mr. 
Gladstone they have been accomplished far more gradually and 
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laboriously than in the case of Sir Robert Peel. During the 
debates on the Irish Church Act, the severest reproach which 
Mr. Disraeli could bring against the author of the measure was that 
he had formerly been a champion of the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, and that he had spoken in its favour when an under- 
graduate at Oxford. Neither Mr. Disraeli nor any one else could taunt 
Mr. Gladstone with having, like Peel, been returned to power to 
give effect to one policy and then espousing and executing another, 
To say this is not to bring any charge against the memory of one 
of the greatest Ministers of the century, and, according to Lord 
George Bentinck’s biographer, “the greatest member of Parliament 
who ever lived.” Peel’s hand was forced by famine. The argu- 
ments with which imminent pestilence, bred of starvation, and the 
murmurs of approaching revolution supplied him, were unanswer- 
able. He would have been no true patriot or statesman if he had 
held out against them. But though the desertion of his principles 
was prescribed by a destiny whose decrees he could not withstand, 
the fact of their unexpectedly sudden desertion remains. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s position has been established on the ruins of his old 
beliefs ; if he destroyed that Irish Church of which he was once the 
enthusiastic advocate ; if, in other fields of legislation, he has led his 
followers to the attack of strongholds which he once defended—it has 
been after due notice and upon clear and unambiguous pretences. In 
A Chapter of Autobiography he has demonstrated the processes by 
which he arrived at the conclusion that the Established Church in 
Ireland, which he had formerly held reconcilable with civil and 
national justice, could not be perpetuated without gross injustice. 
His original case, he says, was that “the Church of Ireland must be 
maintained for the benefit of the whole people of Ireland, and must 
be maintained as the truth, or it cannot be maintained at all.” The 
latter condition was violated by the Maynooth grant; the former was 
disposed of by existing facts. “‘I never held,” writes Mr. Gladstone 
in this chapter, “that a national Church should be permanently 
maintained except for the nation. I mean either for the whole of it, 
or at least for the greater part, with some kind of real concurrence 
or general acquiescence from the remainder.”’! This language explains 
how it was that in the spring of 1868, in the debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
motion, Mr. Gladstone first declared that “for the settlement of the 
Trish Church, that Church as a State Church must cease to exist.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s comment was that “the right honourable gentleman 
had come upon them all of a sudden like a thief in the night.” But 
this suddenness—and it was naturally exaggerated by the Tory 
leader—was an entirely different thing from the adoption of a 
policy the exact opposite of which his party and the country had 


(1) Gleanings of Past Years, vol. vii. pp. 112, 113, and seg. 
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entrusted to a Minister; and when Mr. Gladstone came into office 
six months later, it was with a special commission to disestablish the 
Irish Church. 

The contrast between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright is even more 
strongly marked than that between Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert 
Peel. As he now draws towards the end of his career Mr. Bright can- 
not be charged with having abandoned, violated, or withdrawn a single 
principle that he ever proclaimed. Not a flaw of inconsistency or 
blemish of self-contradiction is to be seen in his whole career. Others 
have come round to him; he has lived to behold the convictions, 
which he firmly embraced and which were condemned as extravagant 
and absurd, incorporated into the accepted doctrines of the Liberal 
party and of all parties, and into the unquestioned traditions of 
English policy. But though Mr. Gladstone’s record and retrospect 
are of the most opposite character, his mutations have never had 
anything in them of vacillation ; they have partaken from the first of 
the nature of a slow growth, and have indicated the successive periods 
of an intellectual development. Slowly, but with the certainty of day- 
break, his horizon has expanded. He has himself told us that when 
he entered public life, he had but an imperfect sense of the ineffable 
blessings of liberty. This deficiency was not unnatural to one who 
had been brought up in the straitest school of authority and tradition, 
and who in early manhood was, in Macaulay’s familiar words, “the 
rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories.” As men rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things, so Mr. Glad- 
stone has throughout his whole public life been engaged in bursting, 
and disentangling himself from, the cerements of his dead faiths. 
Whether he would have been greater or less than he is but for this 
progressive movement of his mind may be questioned ; it is certain that 
he is indebted to it for much of the power which he exercises over 
those who are associated with him, however remotely or indirectly, 
in public life. It is because Mr. Gladstone has been so consistently 
inconsistent, because the continuity of his views and beliefs has known 
such decisive, if slowly consummated, solutions, that he has carried 
with him so large a group of politicians, and so overwhelming a 
majority of the English people. The process of self-education 
has enabled him effectually to educate others. Those who have 
themselves learned slowly, at school or college, were declared by 
Dr. Arnold to make the best schoolmasters, because they could most 
easily place themselves in the position of unreceptive school boys. 
The wealth of words which Mr. Gladstone expends upon any 
proposal he introduces to the House of Commons ; the variety of the 
points of view from which he looks at it; his minute weighing of 
every sort of counter consideration ; the nice and, as they may seem, 
the tedious and sophistical distinctions which he draws between 
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shades of thought and forms of words—each of these reflects or 
suggests some experience of his own mental discipline. There are 
few objections to any policy or scheme of legislation which he has 
not appreciated, and which consequently he does not set himself to 
remove. For this reason he is in his treatment of public topics the 
least dogmatic of statesmen. Mr. Bright, who has neither receded 
from nor advanced beyond the tenets with which he first entered 
public life, cannot avoid a certain autocracy and absolutism in a 
statement of opinion. He has been troubled with no doubts, and 
even his fertile imagination can make little allowance for doubters, 
But it is to the doubters, the most illustrious of whom he himself 
has been, that Mr. Gladstone chiefly addresses himself. Hence the ex- 
traordinary complexity and comprehensiveness of his argumentation ; 
hence what may be called the metaphysical quality in his eloquence, 
the subtle series of appeals to the consciousness of his hearers which 
runs like an undertone through his most splendid orations, and which 
is perhaps the secret of their occasional verbosity and even obscurity. 

Whatever history may say of Mr. Gladstone it will not say that 
he was a perfect leader of the House of Commons. He fails to be 
this for the very reasons which make him a great popular leader in 
the country. He understands more of man in the abstract than of 
man in the concrete ; more of the passions which sway humanity in 
the bulk, than of the motives to which individuals are amenable, 
and the treatment to be applied to them. He is at his best when 
he is the exponent not so much of the policy of a party as of the 
ideas which animate that policy, and which touch the heart of 
nations. It was not till he had made his famous “ flesh-and-blood” 
speech that Mr. Gladstone was really recognised as a great popular 
leader and struck a responsive chord that still vibrates in the breasts 
of the English people. He had hitherto been best known as a 
financier, as the greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer England ever 
had, and as somewhat academic, narrow, and exclusive in his sym- 
pathies and tastes. But this phrase, to which additional effect was 
given by the glow of the language and the atmosphere of ideas 
associated with it, produced an instantaneous and almost electrical 
result. The place into which he may be then said to have leaped, 
he has continued to hold. Notwithstanding his temporary retire- 
ment and the eclipse which, with the metropolitan public, his 
popularity suffered in the melodramatic days of Jingoism, events 
have conclusively shown that Mr. Gladstone surpasses all his con- 
temporaries in his power of interpreting, and placing himself at the 
head of, public feeling, when it is deeply moved. The Bulgarian 
atrocities supplied him with one of those opportunities exactly con- 
genial to his character and gifts. His two Midlothian campaigns, 
whether in their oratorical labours or in the results that followed | 
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them, form a monument which supplies a fair measure of the great- 
ness of the man. He took his stand upon general principles, upon 
those elementary ideas of justice, of humanity, which all can under- 
stand, and which he had, in his reply to Lord Palmerston thirty 
years earlier during the Don Pacifico debate, clearly foreshadowed. 
This reply is so remarkable, so appositely prophetic of the atti- 
tude which in foreign policy Mr. Gladstone has since repeatedly 
assumed, and so comparatively little known, that no apology need be 
offered for quoting an extract from it here :-— 


“The noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) vaunted, amid the cheers of his sup- 
porters, that under his administration an Englishman should be, throughout 
the world, what the citizen of Rome had been. But, I ask, what then was a 
Roman citizen? He was a member of a privileged caste; he belonged to a 
conquering race, to a nation that held all nations bound down by the hand of 
imperial power. For him there was to be an exceptional system of law; for 
him principles were to be asserted and rights were to be enjoyed, that were 
denied to the rest of the world. Is such, then, the view of the noble lord as to 
the re'ation that is to subsist between England and other countries? Does he 
make the claim for us that we are to be uplifted on a platform high above the 
standing-ground of other nations ? It is indeed too clear that too much of this 
notion is lurking in his mind ; that he adopts, in part, that vain conception that 
we, forsooth, have a mission to be the censors of abuses and imperfections 
among the other countries of the world ; that we are to be the universal school- 
masters, and that all who hesitate to recognise our office should have the war 
of diplomacy, at least, forthwith declared against them. And certainly, if the 
business of a foreign secretary is merely to carry on a diplomatic war, all must 
admit the perfection of the noble lord in the discharge of his functions. But 
it is not the duty of a forcign minister to be like a knight-errant, ever pricking 
forth, armed at all points, to challenge all comers, and lay as many adversaries 
as possible sprawling, or the noble lord would be a master of his art; but to 
maintain that sound code of international principles which is a monument of 
human wisdom, and a precious inheritance bequeathed by our fathers for the 
preservation of the future brotherhood of nations.” 


This language explains why in foreign policy Mr. Gladstone has 
at times reached theheart of the multitude, precisely in proportion 
as he has dissatisfied the cooler critics of the House of Commons, and 
tried the patience of foreign statesmen and chancellors. It is literally 
true of Mr. Gladstone to say that, Trojan or Tyrian, Englishman, 
Egyptian, or Ethiopian, Bulgarian peasant or Lancashire artisan, he 
holds them in no difference. To him the inhabitant of any country, 
in whatsoever quarter of the globe, and whatsoever his complexion, 
is first of alla man ; to him he appears denuded of all the accidents 
of his nationality, isolated from the influence exercised on him by 
custom and ar.tecedents, merely a member of the great family of the 
human race. As Bacon assumed that the ingenia of all men were 
equal, so Mr. Gladstone seems to assume that all who are born into 
this world have, innate in them, the same capacity as Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century, to become the orderly and prosperous subjects 
of a constitutional and popular Government. There is steadily fixed 
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in his imagination the idea of a man to which all existing types of 
humanity under heaven are conformable—an idea gathered from his 
experience of his fellow-men within the four seas. This generous 
appreciation of the happy possibilities latent in a universal humanity, 
this tendency to reduce mankind to a common yet beatified denomi- 
nator, commends itself to the fancy of the multitude just as it exas- 
perates those statesmen and diplomatists to whom human beings are 
merely pawns on the chess-board—the creatures of circumstance, 
dependent for their capacities solely on geographical and physical 
conditions. “Vhatever misconception of Mr. Gladstone may exist in 
the mind of Prince Bismarck, or of any other Continental statesman, 
arises entirely from the circumstance that the point of view from 
which he regards human nature is diametrically opposite to that from 
which they regard it themselves. Hence, too, the difference which 
divided him from Mr. Disraeli, who, in the tactical skill with which 
he dealt with men as the members of a party, was as much superior 
to Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone is superior to Mr. Disraeli in his 
insight into the control of those perennial forces which dominate 
mankind in the aggregate. 

It is an often cited instance of Lord Althorp’s influence with the 
House of Commons that once, in answer toa speech of Croker, he rose 
and merely observed that he had made some calculations which he 
considered as entirely conclusive in refutation of the right honourable 
gentleman’s arguments. But, unfortunately, he had mislaid them, 
so that he could only say that, if the House would be guided by his 
advice they would reject the amendment; which they accordingly 
did. Nothing of exactly the same kind is recorded of Mr. Gladstone, 
but in many cases he has exercised, if not in the House of Commons, 
yet in the country, an analogous authority, This prerogative 
has been displayed not only among professed Liberals, but among 
those very Conservatives who are most of all impervious to new ideas 
—country gentlemen, merchants, and country clergymen. It may 
be doubted whether the Irish Church would have been abolished, or 
the Irish Land Act of 1881 passed so easily, except for the personal 
ascendancy of the Prime Minister. There is so large and active a 
Conservative element in his nature that, when he has advocated an 
organic change, some Conservatives, even though the leaders of the 
great mass of the party may have denounced him with all the bitter- 
ness and rancour which the English vocabulary can express, have 
secretly felt that Mr. Gladstone must be the victim of a great and 
overmastering necessity. He has carried the day rather by his 
moral influence than by his political cunning, and this influence has 
in its turn been based upon his conviction. And here it may be 
noticed that the doubts cast upon Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity, the 
abuse with which, for qualities the exact opposite of sincerity, he 
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has been assailed, have only tended to confirm the impression that 
above all things he is in earnest. When men are denounced for 
hypocrisy, with the animus which has characterized these denun- 
ciations in the case of the Prime Minister, one may be pretty sure 
that the real gravamen of the charge is an inconvenient devotion to 
an unwelcome faith. 

Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity reveals itself in various ways, some of 
them perhaps equivalent to congenital defects in his judgment and 
character. Among the many peculiarities of his mind few are 
more remarkable than its extraordinary casuistical learning, coupled 
as it is with intense interest in ecclesiastical questions. The two 
traits together find their expression in refinements of ratiocination 
which are often most puzzling to his warmest admirers, and in 
occasional displays of a want of anything like a due sense of pro- 
portion. Thus he is frequently as much agitated about and concerned 
in matters of the veriest detail as about affairs involving the highest 
principles. During last session, for instance, Mr. Gladstone showed 
an eagerness for the Bishopric of Bristol Bill not inferior to, 
and sometimes more aggressively visible than, his eagerness for 
the Franchise Bill. “Our miraculous Premier,” the Times remarked 
last week in an article unusually discriminating and able, “ has just 
given us another opportunity of admiring his many-sidedness and 
versatility. To-day begins an extraordinary and probably momentous 
session of Parliament, for which both sides have been preparing by 
two full months of the most strenuous agitation. . . . This is the 
occasion which he selects for issuing a letter, more than a column in 
length, to a Welsh Bishop on the subject of the Disestablishment of 
the Church. It would seem, indeed, that except for the little inter- 
lude of a run into Scotland, with the twenty or thirty speeches which 
that entailed, the Prime Minister’s holiday has been given to topics 
much less mundane than the extension of the suffrage to county 
householders. There was a preface to write to the new edition of 
Hamilton’s Catechism; there was the question of the Hittite Empire, 
and its possible alliance with Troy, to be taken in hand.” 

Closely allied with the quality just noticed is his persistent attention 
to debates which to others seem duller than Saturnian lead.. He has 
been known, and doubtless will be known again, to sit for hoursin the 
House of Commons with only a score of members present, listening, 
not merely with indefatigable patience, but with positive enthusiasm 
to a succession of bores holding forth on a subject of no general 
interest. Could there be a more touching testimony to the infinite 
toleration of the Prime Minister? The charges levelled at him 
during the past recess by Lord Salisbury and others are absolutely 
inconsistent with this attribute. It may be observed incidentally, 
too, that they are mutually destructive. If Mr. Gladstone is tossed 
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about by every gust of Radical passion, eager only to anticipate the 
will of his revolutionary associates, how can he be described as a 
despot and dictator? Nor is the common impression that he is 
arrogant and imperious in his official capacity less at variance with 
the facts. In the Cabinet he is modest and conciliatory to a fault. 
Again and again, when a word from him would settle a question, he 
allows it to be discussed at length, and accepts without objec- 
tion the decision of the majority. What is the explanation 
of a conventional accusation, absolutely unfounded upon any 
experience ? The answer is not difficult. Power gravitates to the 
side of knowledge and ability. Water does not find its own level 
more sure than ascendancy comes on to the hands of the man who 
has the qualifications for it. Mr. Gladstone is the most commanding 
figure in the House of Commons. He is the best debater in it; he 
has had an unrivalled acquaintance with office and with affairs. 
He is, in a word, the first man in the popular Chamber of the Legis- 
lature, and his so-called dictatorial arrogance is merely a statement 
of the fact. 

One of the reasons of Mr. Gladstone’s influence with the English 
middle class may not yet have received the attention due to it. Ile 
is himself one of the most brilliant ornaments that the middle class, 
from which he himself is sprung, has ever possessed. He is the 
true representative of many of the most characteristic sentiments of 
this social order. Like Sir Robert Peel, he has a thorough sympathy 
with the aspirations of the commercial aristocracy, and in a far 
greater degree than Sir Robert Peel he has flung over the middle 
class a glamour higher than that derived from mere material pros- 
perity. Mr. Gladstone is, in some respects, to look at him for a 
moment not as a statesman but as an English gentleman, the highest 
product of Eton and Oxford. As such he would have won social 
distinction if he had never plucked a single political laurel. The 
middle class, therefore, is proud of him on grounds independently 
of his achievements in statesmanship. At bottom it admires him 
even when it may not quite understand him. The very obscurity, 
which comes from subtlety, is accepted by the persons now spoken of 
as flattering to themselves since it is the attribute of one who is in 
a measure their progeny. 

Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is, as for that matter all oratory is, the 
reflection of the intellectual being of the orator. It is laboured and 
lengthy because the mind and brain, which furnish the tongue with 
language, are so keenly appreciative of the difficulties which may 
suggest themselves to hearers. If Mr. Gladstone seldom touches a 
theme without adorning it, he never touches a theme which he does 
not, for the immediate purpose in hand, exhaust. His oratory is 
didactic, homiletic, beseeching, commentatorial, and microscopically | 
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minute, because he does not forget how tardy the process of conviction 
is, and how many obstacles must be disposed of before the desired 
result is obtained. It isnot long ago since one of his colleagues gave 
an account of the difference between his own oratorical method and 
that of the Prime Minister. “When,” he said, “I speak, I strike 
across from headland to headland. But Mr. Gladstone coasts along, 
and whenever he comes to a navigable river he cannot resist the 
temptation to explore it to its source.’ All the dissertations on 
rhetoric since the world, began from Aristotle to Cicero, Tacitus, and 
Quintilian, down to Whately, Alison, and Arnold, may be searched 
before so happy and terse an illustration is encountered. For the 
reason embodied in this figurative definition of two oratorical schools, 
some of Mr. Bright’s single speeches are better than anything of 
Mr. Gladstone. Yet it may be doubted whether there is anything 
finer in nineteenth century oratory than Mr. Gladstone’s impromptu 
speech on Mr. Disraeli’s budget of 1853, or than his peroration 
before the division on the second reading of Lord Russell’s Reform 
Bill was taken in 1866. In the same way his tribute to the 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881 was not only a masterpiece 
of taste and judgment, but of that peculiar class of oratorical com- 
position to which it belonged. It also furnished a remarkable illus- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone’s felicity in quotations, an ornament of 
debate now practically obsolete. On the whole Mr. Hayward’s 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone as a speaker leaves nothing unsaid : 
“Tt is Eclipse first, and all the rest nowhere. Tle may lack 
Mr. Bright’s impressive diction—impressive by its simplicity— 
or Mr. Disraeli’s humour and sarcasm. But he has made ten 
eminently successful speeches to Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Disraeli’s one. 
His foot is ever in the stirrup; his lance is ever in the rest. He 
throws down the gauntlet to all comers. Right or wrong he is 
always real, natural, earnest, unaffected and unforced. He is a 
great debater, a great Parliamentary speaker.” He is also an 
eminently persuasive speaker, and that explains why he is less 
condensed than Mr. Bright. There is no writer the tones 
of whose voice it is easier to hear with the ear of imagination 
in the inflections and convolutions of his literary style than Mr. 
Gladstone. There are few speakers whose speeches it is less 
satisfactory to read. Yet nothing is more certain than that if 
Mr. Gladstone’s oratory were better literature it would have been 
less fruitful of results. The style is the man. The persistency and 
even the prolixity of the orator are the counterparts and supplements 
of those qualities—the earnestness, the zeal, the wide-stretching 
sympathies—which have made the statesman great. And if, as has 
been admitted, there are single speeches of Mr. Bright’s or Mr. 
Disraeli’s of a higher literary and intellectual merit than any single 
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speech of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone has still delivered a host of 
speeches, every sentence of which isstamped with intellectual power, 
that could have come from no other statesman of the day except 
himself. To this order the first of his last series of Midlothian 
addresses—that in which he explained the whole history of the 
Franchise Bill—belongs. Nor perhaps was he ever surpassed in the 
faculty of carrying the whole house with him in a dialectical whirl- 
wind when last session he demolished Sir Stafford Northcote. Never, 
again, did he astonish and delight the House with a finer display of 
physical and intellectual vigour than when, after having been worried 
for a couple of hours in the Commons, he spoke for nearly three 
hours subsequently on the Eastern question. On the whole the 
very finest speech delivered by him during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament is that on the Bradlaugh case. One quality is unques- 
tionably wanting in Mr. Gladstone as an orator. He has little or no 
sense of humour. He seldom makes a joke; he seldom tries to do 
so; and if he tries he very seldom succeeds. 

If this were the place in which to say anything about Mr. Glad- 
stone asa private member of society, it would, perhaps, be enough 
to remark that the fullest materials for information on this point 
may be found in the memoirs of distinguished men not long since 
departed and some of them still with us, which have recently been 
published. Lord Malmesbury has recorded his impression that 
when he first met the present Prime Minister, then a rising young 
man, in 1842, he found him exceedingly agreeable. Much 
more copious materials for his personal portraiture will be 
discovered in the life of the late Bishop Wilberforce, written 
by his son. On the whole, however, those who will probably be 
spoken of as Mr. Gladstone’s equals know little or nothing more of 
him than they know from their habitual contact with him in public. 
Few statesmen of the first order possess many very intimate 
associates among their political peers or allies. Most of those who 
were once Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar friends have been carried away by 
death. The few who still survive are either ranged in a hostile 
camp or belong to a sphere of action and thought so different, that 
personal communication with them has become impossible. The 
persons who are now in his privtae confidence appear to be chosen 
for reasons of the validity of which Mr. Gladstone can alone judge. 
Before the Prime Minister of England all doors fly open, and even 
beyond the social limits of Liberalism or Whiggism Mr. Gladstone 
is welcomed, and is agreeably, though, as should probably be said, 
superficially, known. The subjects in which he takes an interest are 
multifarious. He reads immensely, and within five years of four- 
score his intellectual activity and resourcefulness are such that time 
is never wanting to him when any subject he is deeply interested in 
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comes to the front. Has he not just written an introduction to a 
devotional volume? Just sixteen years ago, on December 11th 
and 12th, he was the guest of Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, Bishop 
Wilberforce being one of the company. ‘The episcopal diary for the 
former of these days thus mentions Mr. Gladstone: ‘“ Gladstone as 
ever ; great, earnest, and honest; as unlike the tricky Disraeli as 
possible.’ But next day the Bishop writes: “ Morning walk with 
Gladstone, Cardwell, and Salisbury. Gladstone was struck with 
Salisbury ; ‘never saw more perfect host.’ . . . . When people talk 
of Gladstone going mad they do not take into account the wonderful 
elasticity of his mind and the variety of his interests. This morning 
he was just as much interested in the size of the oaks and their 
probable age as if no care of state ever pressed upon him.” That is 
a pleasant picture, and one intelligibly full of charm to the good 
prelate who drew it, and who subsequently speaks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power of detachment from the controversial matters of passing moment 
as his “chief safeguard.”’ It may not, however, be his chief attraction to 
some of the more prominent members of the party which he leads. 
These would willingly hear him talk more about the great political 
struggles in which he has been and is engaged, and may attribute 
what seems to them his lack of attractiveness in private life to his 
superficial desultoriness and to his preference to discuss topics that 
are not of deep or living moment to him. 

Few persons will be disposed to deny that the exact position 
which Mr. Gladstone fills in English politics, and the precise influ- 
ence he wields, belong to himself alone, and that when he disappears 
he will leave no successor in either of these capacities. Mr. Glad- 
stone served his parliamentary apprenticeship under the old régime. 
Canning had not passed away five years when he entered the House 
of Commons, and many of the men with whom he first went into the 
| lobby were the associates and contemporaries of Pitt and Fox. No 
man who has caught the dying rays of the grand manner at 
St. Stephen’s, who is so deeply imbued with the already half- 
| forgotten traditions of the place, classical, literary, as well as 
political and official, has lived so long into and has played so pro- 
minent a part in the new order of things. Any man who had lacked 
Mr. Gladstone’s force of character, who had not combined even his 
moral influence with his early associations, would have failed to learn 
the era of democracy based on household suffrage, with so many ideas 
of an essentially Tory kind. He was, as he himself has said, brought 
up at the feet of Canning; and his first chief in the active business 
of political life was Sir Robert Peel. Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal merits or demerits, it will at any rate be 
@ confessed that this particular combination is not likely to present 
itself again. The statesman who has inhaled the traditions of 
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Toryism with his earliest breath, who was saturated as a young man 
with academicism and classicism, who in religious matters was the 
friend of Newman and Keble, and who is indebted for much or 
most of the hold he has had upon the clergy—which is, after all, 
tbe most Conservative interest in the country—to his allegiance to 
those sentiments which found expression in his speeches on the 
Divorce Act, and again on the Public Worship Regulation Act, is a 
phenomenon on whose reappearance no one will count. Already 
there has sprung up a school of political thinkers who, while they 
follow Mr. Gladstone’s politics, have not the slightest sympathy with 
the sources, or the quality, of the moderating control which he 
exercises upon the progress of affairs. There is an immense deal in 
common between Mr. Gladstone and not only the old Whigs but the old 
Tories, and if he ever seems to go to the verge of the new Radicalism, 
it is with something more than a last longing, lingering look behind 
—with an earnest desire to which, as far as may be, he gives effect, 
to guard against the possible errors of precipitancy and excess. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone is at the present moment, and so long as he lives, or 
until he abdicates, will continue to be, the leader of the Radical party. 
His authority and his experience have upon different occasions, and 
at no time more conspicuously than the present, induced his followers 
to limit and curtail their demands. Te has stood at the parting of 
two ways, and by standing there has preserved a separation of the 
two forces of which Liberalism is composed. The history of the 
Liberal party has illustrated thus far, and will illustrate yet farther, 
the progressive movement of Mr. Gladstone’s own mind. Those who 
affect to deplore the encouragement he has given to advanced ideas 
will when he has gone have abundant reason to regret the check he 
has imposed to their translation into fact. It may be that his 
departure will be followed by a schism in the Liberal ranks. In that 
case what has happened before will happen again, and the party of 
movement will carry after it the party of inaction and delay. 
Liberalism and Radicalism are only varying modes of the same 
political agency. The difference between them is one, not of prin- 
ciple, but of chronology. The part played by Lord Palmersten has 
in some sort been played by Mr. Gladstone, but, as far as it is possible 
to frame any estimate of the political forces now at work, Toryism 
will for the reasons already assigned discover that the disappearance 
of Mr. Gladstone will be the prelude to an era of organic political 
change far more stirring and drastic than that which commenced 
with Lord Palmerston’s death. 
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Dvurine several weeks in the early part of this year, the attention 
of the English public was fixed with intense anxiety on the fortunes 
of one man, who had undertaken a perilous mission in the service 
of his country. When the Egyptian difficulty was at its worst, 
General Gordon had started for Khartoum, to aid the Government, 
by his personal influence, in the policy of rescuing the garrisons and 
retiring from the Soudan. The journey, while it reflected fresh 
honour on him, necessarily imposed a grave responsibility on those 
who had sanctioned it. Any moment might bring the news of his 
death. If such news came, it was generally thought and said, the 
Ministry would fall. In a country with the temperament of Eng- 
land, the mere existence of such a belief set one thinking. A year 
ago, Gordon’s name, though familiar to the well-informed classes, 
would not have acted like a spell on the nation. But a popular bio- 
graphy of him which had appeared had given occasion for much 
writing in the newspapers. A short time had sufficed to make the 
broad facts of his career known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. People knew that he had welded a loose Chinese rabble 
into an army which saved the reigning dynasty of China; that, 
alone of Christians, he is named in the prayers of Mecca; that he 
does not care for personal rewards; that he is fearless of death ; and 
that he trusts in God. To impress these facts on the popular imagina- 
tion had been the work of a few weeks; to concentrate the force of 
popular opinion, if he had been sacrificed, would have been the work 
of a few hours. Seldom, perhaps, has anything illustrated more 
vividly that great and distinctive condition of modern existence in 
free countries,—the double power wielded by the newspaper press, 
at once as the ubiquitous instructor and as the rapid interpreter of 
a national mind. It was natural at such a time, for one whose pur- 
suits suggested the comparison, to look from the modern to the 
ancient world, and to attempt some estimate of the interval which 
separates them in this striking and important respect. In the ancient 
civilisations, were there any agencies which exercised a power 
analogous in kind, though not comparable in degree, to that of the 
modern press? To begin with, we feel at once that the despotic 
monarchies of the ancient East will not detain us long. For them, 
national opinion normally meant the opinion of theking. We know 

(1) The writer of these pages had the honour of delivering the annual Oration in the 
Sanders Theatre of Harvard University, under the auspices of the ®. np. K. Society, on 


June 26, 1884. The following paper is the substance of the address then spoken,*with 
such modifications as appeared appropriate to the present form of publication. 
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the general manner of record which is found graven on stone in 
connection with the images or symbols of those monarchs. As 
doctors seem still to differ a good deal about the precise translation 
of so many of those texts, it might be rash to quote any, but this is 
the sort of style which seems to prevail among the royal authors: 
“He came up with chariots. He said that he was my first cousin. 
He lied. Limpaled him. I am Artakhshatraé, I flayed his uncles, 
his brothers, and his cousins. I am the king, the son of Daryavush. 
I crucified two thousand of the principal inhabitants. I am the 
shining one, the great and the good.” From the monarchical East, 
we turn with more curiosity to Greece and Rome. There, at least, 
there was a life of public opinion. Apart from institutions, which 
are crystallised opinion, were there any living, non-official voices in 
which this public opinion could be heard ? 

The Homeric poems are not only the oldest monuments of Greek 
literature, but also the earliest documents of the Greek race. Out of 
the twilight of the prehistoric past, a new people, a new type of 
mind, are suddenly disclosed in a medium of pellucid clearness. 
Like Athene springing adult and full-armed from the head of Zeus, 
this new race, when Homer reveals it, has already attained to a 
mature consciousness of itself, and is already equipped with the 
aptitudes which are to distinguish it throughout its later history. 
The genius of the Homeric Greek has essentially the same traits 
which recur in the ripest age of the Greek republics,—even as 
Achilles and Ulysses are personal ideals which never lost their hold 
on the nation. This very fact points the contrast between two 
aspects of Homeric life—the political and the social. In Homeric 
politics, public opinion has no proper place. The king, with his 
council of nobles and elders, can alone originate or discuss measures. 
The popular assembly has no active existence. But the framework 
of Homeric monarchy contains a social life in which public opinion 
is constantly alert. Its activity, indeed, could scarcely be greater 
under the freest form of government. And we see that this activity 
has its spring in distinctive and permanent attributes of the Hellenic 
race. It arises from quickness of perception and readiness of speech. 
The Homeric Greek feels keenly, observes shrewdly, and hastens to 
communicate his thoughts. An undertone of popular comment per- 
vades the Homeric poems, and is rendered more impressive by the 
dramatic form in which it is usually couched. The average man, 
who represents public feeling, is expressed by the Greek indefinite 
pronoun, vis. “Thus would a man speak, with a glance at his neigh- 
bour,” is the regular Homeric formula. We hear opinion in the 
making. This spokesman of popular sentiment is constantly intro- 
duced at critical moments: for the sake of brevity we may call him 
by his Greek name Zis. When the fight is raging over the corpse 
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of Patroclus, Zis remarks to his friends that they will be disgraced 
for ever if they allow the Trojans to carry off the body ;—better die 
on the spot. Hector, in proposing a truce to Ajax, suggests that 
they should exchange gifts, and imagines what Tis will say: Tis 
will approve of it as a graceful courtesy between chivalrous 
opponents. Menelaus considers that another hero, Antilochus, has 
beaten him in a chariot race by unfair means; but thinks it neces- 
sary to take precautions against Z’s imagining that he has brought 
this complaint in the hope of prevailing by the influence of his rank. 
This is perhaps one of the most remarkable Homeric compliments to 
the penetration and to the influence of Zis. When the sounds of 
music and dancing, as at a marriage feast, are heard in the house of 
Odysseus in Ithaca, Z%s is listening outside ; and he blamed Penelope 
for her fancied hardness of heart, “because she had not had the 
courage to keep the great house of her gentle lord steadfastly till he 
should come home.” Tis is not always the mouthpiece of such elevated 
sentiments. With a frank truth to life and nature, Homer depicts 
Tis as indulging an ignoble joy by stabbing the corpse of his once- 
dreaded foe, Hector, and remarking that he is safer to handle now 
than when he was burning the ships. In the Odyssey, when the 
maiden Nausicaa is conducting Odysseus to the city of her father 
Alcinous, we catch glimpses of a Tis who nearly approaches the 
character of Mrs. Grundy, with an element of spiteful gossip added. 
The fidelity with which Tis reflects public opinion is further seen in 
the circumstance that his solicitude for the rights of man is not 
strong enough to counteract his natural disposition to exult over the 
fallen. Thersites was a commoner who presumed to speak his mind 
among his betters,—when one of them, Odysseus, dealt him a smart 
blow on the back, and caused him to resume his seat in tears. Tis 
laughed for joy, saying in effect that it served Thersites right, and 
that he probably would not do it again. The Tory sentiment of this 
passage makes it appropriate to quote the version of it by the late 


Lord Derby :— 








‘* The Greeks, despite their anger, laughed aloud, 
And one to other said, ‘ Good faith, of all 
The many works Ulysses well hath done, 
Wise in the council, foremost in the fight, 
He ne’er hath done a better, than when now 
He makes this scurril babbler hold his peace. 
Methinks his headstrong spirit will not soon 
Lead him again to vilify the kings.” 


Here it might be said that Tis figures as the earliest authentic 
xample of a being whose existence has sometimes been doubted by 
British anthropologists, the Conservative working-man, But, if we 


} would be just to Zis in his larger Homeric aspects, we must allow 
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that his sympathies are usually generous, and his utterances often 

edifying. As to the feeling with which Tis was regarded, Homer 

has a word for it which is hard to translate: he calls it aidos. This 

aidos—the sense of reverence or shame—is always relative to a 

standard of public opinion, .e. to the opinion formed by the collec- 

tive sayings of Tis; as, on the other hand, the listening to an inner 

voice, the obedience to what we call a moral sense, is Homerically 

called nemesis. And just as Tis is sometimes merely the voice of 

smug respectability, so aidos is sometimes conventional in a low way. 

When Diomedes is going by night to spy out the Trojan camp, 

several heroes offer to go with him, but only one can be chosen. 

Agamemnon tells him that he must not yield to aidos, and take the 

man of highest station rather than the man of highest merit: where 

aidos appears as in direct conflict with nemesis. But more often these 

two principles are found acting in harmony,—recommending the 

same course of conduct from two different points of view. There is 
a signal example of this in the Odyssey, which is also noteworthy on 
another ground, viz., as the only episode in the Homeric poems 
which involves a direct and formal appeal from established right of 
might to the corrective agency of public opinion. The suitors of 
Penelope have intruded themselves into the house of her absent lord, 
and are wasting his substance by riotous living. Her son Telemachus 
convenes the men of Ithaca in public assembly, and calls on them to 
stop this cruel wrong. He appeals to nemesis, to aidos, and to fear of 
the gods. “ Resent it in your own hearts ; and have regard to others, 
neighbouring folk who dwell around,—and tremble ye at the wrath 
of the gods.” The appeal fails. The public opinion exists, but it 
has not the power, or the courage, to act. 

After the age which gave birth to the great epics, an interval 
elapses before we again catch the distinct echoes of a popular voice. 
Our Homeric friend Tis is silent. Or, rather, to be more exact, Tis 
ceases to speak in his old character, as the nameless representative of 
the multitude, and begins to speak in a new quality. The individual 
mind now commences to express itself in forms of poetry which are 
essentially personal, interpreting the belief and feelings of the poet 
himself. Tis emerges from the dim crowd, and appears as Tyrtaeus, 
summoning the Spartans, in stirring elegy, to hear Ais counsels ; or 
as Sappho, uttering fer passion in immortal lyrics; or as Pindar, 
weaving fis thoughts into those magnificent odes which glorify the 
heroes and the athletes of Greece. It is a capital distinction of 
classical Greek literature that, when its history is viewed as a whole, 
we do not find it falling into a series of artificial chapters, determined 
by imitation of models which were in fashion at this or that epoch. 
Greek literature is original, not derivative ; we trace in it the course 
of a natural growth; we hear in it the spontaneous utterance ¢ 
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Greek life from generation to generation. ‘The place of Pindar in 
this development has one aspect of peculiar interest. There is a 
sense in which he may be said to stand midway between Homeric 
epos and Athenian drama.’ His poetical activity belongs to the years 
which immediately preceded and followed the invasions of Greece 
by the hosts of Persia. A great danger had drawn the members of 
the Hellenic family closer together ; a signal deliverance had left 
them animated by the memory of deeds which seemed to attest the 
legends of Agamemnon and Achilles ; warmed by a more vivid fait! 
in those gods who had been present with them through the time of 
trial; comforted by a new stability of freedom ; cheered by a sense 
of Hellenic energies which could expand securely from the Danube 
to the Nile, from the Euxine to the Atlantic; exalted in thought 
und fancy by the desire to embody their joy and hope in the most 
beautiful forms which language and music, marble, ivory, and gold 
could furnish for the honour cf the gods, and for the delight of men 
who, through the heroes, claimed a divine descent. The Greek 
mind, stirred to its centre by the victorious efforts which had repelled 
the barbarian, could no longer be satisfied by epic narratives of the 
past. It longed to see the heroes moving; to hear them speaking ; 
to throw back upon their world the vivifying light of contemporary 
reflection. In a word, the spirit of drama had descended upon 
JIellas ; and already it breathes in Pindar, the poet of the games. 
Olympia, with its temples, its statues, and its living athletes, corre- 
sponded to the essence of Greek drama—action idealised by art and 
consecrated by religion. Pindar, the last of the great lyric poets, 
is the lyric exponent of an impulse which received mature expression 
from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The community which Athenian drama addressed was precisely in 
the mood which best enables a dramatist to exert political and moral 
force. There was much in its temper that might remind us of Eliza- 
bethan England ; but I would venture to illustrate it here by words 
borrowed from the England of a later time. The greatest plea in the 
English language for the liberty of the press—or perhaps we should 
rather say, for the freedom of the mind—belongs to the close of that 
year which saw the hopes of the Parliamentarians, in their struggle 
with the Royalists, raised to an assurance of final success by the 
crushing defeat of Rupert. An enthusiastic confidence in the large 
destinies opening before the English people already fired the mind 
of the poet who was to end his days, like Samson, 

‘* Byeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Vhilistian yoke.” 
Then, in 1644, Milton, thinking of the victory of Marston Moor, 
(1) In an essay on “ Pindar” in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (vol. iii.), from 


which some points are repeated in this paragraph, 1 have worked this out more in detail. 
VOL. XXXVI. N.S. RR 
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was rather like Aeschylus raising his dramatic paean for the victory 
of Salamis ; and the glowing language in which he describes the new 
alertness of his country’s spirit might fitly be applied to the Athens 
for which the great dramatists wrote. “Asin a body, when the blood 
is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous not only to vital but to rationall 
faculties and those in the acutest and the pertest operations of wit and 
suttlety, it argues in what good plight and constitution the body is, so 
when the cherfulnesse of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety but to 
spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of contro- 
versie and new invention, it betok’ns us not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatall decay, but casting off the old and wrincl’d skin of corruption 
to outlive these pangs and wax young again, entring the glorious 
waies of Truth and prosperous vertue destin’d to become great and 
honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an Eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazl’d eyes as the full 
midday beam, purging and unscaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain it self of heay’nly radiance.’ 

In estimating the influence of Athenian drama on public opinion, 
we must, first of all, remember the fact which makes the essential 
difference between the position of the dramatist—viewed in this 
light—and that of the epic poet. The epic poet gave expression to 
a mass of popular belief and feeling in an age when they had as yet 
no direct organ of utterance. But in the Athens of the dramatists 
the popular assembly was the constitutional organ of public opinion. 
Kvery Athenian citizen was, as such, a member of that assembly. 
The influence of the Athenian dramatist was thus so far analogous to 
that of the modern journalist, that it was brought to bear on men 
capable of giving practical effect to their sentiments. A newspaper 
publishes an article intended to influence the voters in a parliamen- 
tary division, or the constituents whom they represent. An Athenian 
dramatist had for his hearers, in the theatre of Dionysus, many thou- 
sands of the men who, the next day, might be called upon to decide 
a question of policy in the assembly, or to try, in a law-court, one of 
those cases in which the properly legal issues were often involved 
with considerations of a social or moral kind. Even Tragedy, in its 
loftiest and severest form, might be the instrument, in a skilful 
hand, of inculcating views or tendencies which the poet advocated— 
nay, even of urging or opposing a particular measure. Thus, in his 
Furies, Aeschylus finds occasion to encourage his fellow-citizens in 
their claim to a disputed possession in the Troad, and utters a power- 
ful protest against the proposal to curtail the powers of the Areo- 
pagus. He becomes, for the moment, the mouthpiece of a party 
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opposed to such reform. In verses like the following, every one can 
recognise a ring as directly political as that of any leading article or 
pamphlet. “In this place””—says the Athene of Aeschylus—that is, 
on the hill of Ares, the seat of the Court menaced with reform— 


‘* Awe kin to dread shall stay the citizens 
From sinning in the darkness or the light, 
While their own voices do not change the laws... 
Between unruliness and rule by one 
I bid my people reverence a mean, 

Not banish all things fearful from the State. 
For, with no fear before him, who is just ? 
In such a righteous dread, in such an awe, 
Ye shall possess a bulwark of the land, 

A safeguard of the city, not possess’d 

By Scythia or the places of the south. 

This court, majestic, incorruptible, 

Instant in anger, over those who sleep 

The sleepless watcher of my land, I set.” 


Again, there are at least two tragedies of Euripides—the Heracleidae _ 
and the Supplices—in which the strain of allusion to the politics of 

the Peloponnesian War is unmistakable. It is needless to dwell on 
the larger sense in which Euripides everywhere makes drama the 
vehicle of teachings—-political, social, moral—which could nowhere 
have received such effective publicity as in the theatre. Nowadays, 


they would have been found in the pages of a newspaper or a maga- 
zine accepted as the organ of a party or a school. In the days of 
Voltaire, journalism, as free countries now understand it, had no 
more existence than in the days of Euripides; and, as a recent 
historian of French literature remarks, it has been thought that the 
tragedies of Voltaire owed their popularity chiefly to the adroit 
manner in which the author made them opportunities for insinuating 
the popular opinions of the time.’ We must not forget that peculiar 
feature of Greek drama, the Chorus, who may be regarded as a 
lineal descendant of the Homeric Tis. The interest of the 
Chorus, in this connection, does not depend so much on the 
maxims that it uttered as on the fact that it constituted a visible 
link between the audience and the drama, bringing the average 
spectator into easier sympathy with the action, and thereby predis- 
posing him to seize any significance which it might have for the life 
of the day. Ihave so far dwelt on this aspect of Athenian Tragedy, 
because we might be rather apt to regard it asa form of art alto- 
gether detached from contemporary interests, and to overlook the 
powerful influence—not the less powerful because usually indirect— 
which it must undoubtedly have exercised in expressing and mould- 
ing public sentiment. 

But we must now turn to that other form of Athenian drama in 


(1) Saintsbury’s Short His‘ory of French Literature, p. 406. 
RR2 
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which the resemblance to the power of the modern press is much 
more direct and striking—that which is known as the Old Comedy 
of Athens. Mr. Browning, in his Apology of Aristophanes, makes 
the great comic poet indicate the narrow limits to the influence of 
Tragedy on opinion. The passage is witty ; and though, as I venture 
to think, it considerably underrates the effect of Tragedy in this 
direction, at least it well marks the contrast between the modes 
in which the two forms of drama wrought. When we think of the 
analogy between Aristophanes and the modern political journalist, one 
of the first things that strikes us is the high and earnest view which 
Aristophanes took of his own calling. He had gone through every 
stage of a laborious training b:fore he presumed to come before the 
Athenian public. He had seen his predecessors fail, or fall from favour. 
So in the Peace, he claims that he has banished the old vulgar 
tomfoolery from the stage, and raised his art ‘like an edifice. stately 
and grand.” He saw clearly the enormous force which this literary 
engine, Comedy, might wield. He resolved that, in his hands, it 
should be directed to more elevated and more important aims. 
Instead of merely continuing the traditions of scurrilous buffoonery, 
in which virulent personality was often the only point, he would 
bring his wit to bear on larger aspects of politics and society. 

But, while his wit and his style have the stamp of bold originality, 
Aristophanes is not the champion of original ideas. Rather his posi- 
tion depends essentially on the fact that he represents a large body 
of commonplace public opinion. He represents the great ‘stupid 
party,” to use a name which the English Tories have borne not with- 
out pride, and glories to represent it; the stupid party, who are not 
wiser than their forefathers ; who fail to understand how the tongue 
can swear, and the soul remain unsworn ; who sigh for the old days 
when the plain seafaring citizen knew only to ask for his barley- 
cake, and to cry “pull away;” who believe in the old-fashioned 
virtues, and worship the ancient gods. He describes himself as the 
champion of the people, doing battle for them, like a second Hercules, 
against superhuman monsters. The demagogues, whom he lashes, 
try to represent him as slandering the country to foreigners; but he 
is the country’s best friend. Athenians are hasty, fickle, and vain. 
He has taught them not to be gulled by flattery. He has taught 
them to respect the rights and redress the wrongs of their subjects. 
The envoys who bring the tribute from the islands long to see him. 
The King of Persia, he says, asked two questions about the comba- 
tants in the Peloponnesian War. Which side had the strongest 
navy ? and which side had Aristophanes? Thirlwall, in his History 
of Greece, denies that Aristophanic Comedy produced any serious 
effect. ‘‘We have no reason,” he says, ‘to believe that it eve 
turned the course of public affairs, or determined the bias of th] 
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public mind, or even that it considerably affected the credit and 
fortunes of an obnoxious individual.” Grote’s opinion is much the 
same, except that he is disposed to credit Comedy with a greater 
influence on the reputations of particular men. The question is 
much of the same nature as might be raised concerning the precise 
effect of political writing in newspapers, or of literary reviews. The 
effect is one which it is impossible to measure accurately, but which 
may nevertheless be both wide and deep. 

In the first place, we must dismiss the notion that Comedy could 
make no serious impression because the occasion was a sportive festival. 
The feelings of Athenians at Comedy were not merely those of a 
modern audience at a burlesque or a pantomime. Comedy, like 
Tragedy, was still the worship of Dionysus. Precisely in those 
comedies which most daringly ridicule the gods—such as the Birds 
and the /’rogs—we find also serious expressions of a religious sense, 
illustrating what might be called the principle of compensatory rever- 
ence. Again, the power of the Old Athenian Comedy is not to 
be gauged by any influence which it exercised, or sought, over 
special situations or' definite projects. Indeed, it rarely attempted 
this. Almost the only extant instance occurs in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, where he urges that a general amnesty should be granted 
to all citizens who had been implicated in the Revolution of the 
Four Hundred. In sucha sense, it may be granted, Comedy might do 
little ; but its real power operated in a totally different way. When 
a large body of people bas common opinions or feelings, these 
are intensified in each individual by the demonstration that so many 
others share them. <A public meeting tends in itself to quicken 
enthusiasm for a party or a cause, be the oratory never so flat and the 
sentiments never so trite. Aristophanes gave the most brilliant 
expression to a whole range of thought and feeling with which 
thousands of minds were in general sympathy. Can it be doubted 
that he contributed powerfully to strengthen the prejudice against 
everything that he regarded as dangerous innovation? Or, again, 
can it be doubted that he did much to give his fellow-citizens a more 
vivid insight into the arts of unscrupulous demagogues? The 
cajolers of the people, as depicted in the comedy of the Knights, are 
drawn in strong colours, but with fine strokes also: while the cha- 
racter of Demus, the People—their supposed dupe—is drawn with a 
tact which no satirist or political journalist has ever surpassed. If I 
had to stake the political power of Aristophanes on the evidence of 
one short passage, it should be that dialogue in which the Knights 
deplore the dotage of Demus, and Demus tells them that, while he 
seems to doze, he always has one eye open (vv. 1111—1150). 

When a change of Ministry occurs in England, no one would under- 
take to say exactly what share in that result is attributable to 
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journalistic repetition and suggestion—to the cumulative impression 
wrought on the public mind, through weeks, months, and years, by 
the Conservative or the Liberal press. And he would be a bold man 
who presumed to say how little or how much the Old Comedy may 
have to do with the phenomena of oligarchic reaction in the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian War, or with the stimulation of all those 
sentiments which have their record in the death of Socrates. The 
confused travesty of Socrates in the Clouds corresponds, in its general 
features, with the confused prepossessions of which he was afterwards 
the victim. In this case, as in others, Comedy was not the origin, 
but the organ, of a popular opinion. It did not create the prepos- 
sessions; but it strengthened them by the simple process of 
reflecting them in an exaggerated form. Briefly, Aristophanic 
Comedy had many of the characteristics of vehement party journalism, 
but was directed either against persons, on the one hand, or against 
general principles and tendencies, on the other—not against measures, 
Its most obvious strength lay in brilliant originality of form; but 
its political and social effect depended essentially on its representa- 
tive value. It was the great ancient analogue of journalism which 
seems to lead opinion by skilfully mirroring it—unsparing in attack, 
masterly in all the sources of style, but careful, where positive pro- 
positions are concerned, to keep within the limits of safe and 
accepted generalities. 

Just as the Old Comedy was losing its freedom of utterance, a new 
agency began to appear, which invites comparison with journalism of 
a calmer and more thoughtful type. Rhetoric, of which we already 
feel the presence in Athenian drama, had now become a developed 
art. Skill analogous to that of the modern journalist was often 
required, for purposes of speaking, by the citizen of a Greek republic.’ 
He might desire to urge his views in a public assembly where the 
standard of speaking was high and the audience critical. He might 
be compelled to defend his fortunes, or even his life, before a popular 
jury of many hundreds, when the result would depend in no small 
measure on oratorical dexterity. Already a class of men existed 
who composed speeches for private persons to deliver in law-courts. 
The new art was naturally enlisted in the service of party politics. 
A skilful writer now felt that there was a way of producing an effect 
which would be less transient than that of a speech in the assembly. 
From the end of the fifth century B.c. we begin to meet with a 
species of composition which may best be described as a political 
pamphlet. 

The paper on the Athenian polity, which has come down under 
Xenophon’s name, is an aristocratic manifesto against the demo- 
cracy, which might have appeared in an ancient Quarterly 


(1) In the Aétie Orators, vol. ii. p. 42, I pointed out this analogy. 
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Review. The paper on the Revenues of Athens, belonging to the 
middle of the fourth century 8.c., is a similar article in favour of 
peace and the commercial interests. Many of the extant pieces of 
the orator Isocrates, in the fourth century 3.c., though couched in 
the form of speeches, were meant to be read, not spoken, and are in 
reality highly finished political pamphlets. More, perhaps, than any 
writer of antiquity, Isocrates resembles a journalist who is deeply 
impressed with the dignity and responsibility of his calling; who 
spares no pains to make his work really good; and who has con- 
stantly before his mind the feeling that his audience is wider, and 
his power greater, than if he was actually addressing a public 
assembly on the same theme. His articles—as we may fitly call 
them—are usually intended to have a definite effect at a particular 
moment. He wishes to make Athens and Sparta combine at once in 
an expedition to Asia. He wishes to strike in with a telling argu- 
ment for peace at the moment when negotiations are pending 
between Athens and her allies. He desires to strengthen the hands 
of the party, at Athens and at Sparta, who refuse to recognise the 
restoration of Messene by the power of Thebes. In this last case, 
we know that a pamphlet on the other side was written by the rheto- 
rician Alcidamas. Here then is an example of literary controversy 
on contemporary public affairs. 

Nor is it merely in regard to the political questions of the day 
that Isocrates performs the part of a journalist. He deals also with 
the social life of Athens. He expresses the feeling with which 
men of the old school observed a deterioration of manuers con- 
nected, in their views, with the decay of Conservative elements in 
the democracy. He shows us the throngs of needy citizens, 
eagerly casting lots outside the law-courts for the privilege of 
employment as paid jurymen—while at the same time they are 
5 hiring mercenary troops to fight their battles abroad. He pictures 
the lavish display which characterized the festivals of the improvi- 
dent city—where the amusement of the public had now become a 
primary art of statesmanship—when men might be seen blazing in 
gold-spangled robes, who had been shivering through the winter in 
rags. He brings before us the young men of a degenerate Athens 
—no longer engaged in vigorous exercises of mind and body, in 
hunting or athletics; no longer crossing the market-place with 
downcast eyes, or showing marks of deference to their elders—but 
passing their hours in the society of gamesters and flute-players, or 
azily cooling their wine in the fountain by the Ilissus, Te is, in 
brief, a voice of public opinion on all the chief matters which come 
within the province of the publicist. In order that such a writer 
should have an influence similar to that of a newspaper, it was 
enough that copies of his writings should be sufficiently multiplied 
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to leaven the conversation of the market-place and of private society. 
‘very possessor of a copy was a centre from which the ideas would 
reach the members of his own circle. And there is good evidence 
that, in the fourth century B.c., the circulation of popular writings 
throughout the Hellenic world was both wide and rapid. The 
copying-industry, in the Greece of that age, doubtless fell far short 
of the dimensions to which the labour of cultivated slaves (the 
literati) afterwards raised it at Rome—where we hear of Augustus, 
for instance, confiscating no fewer than two thousand copies of a 
single work—the pseudo-Sibylline books. But it was still amply 
sufficient to warrant a general comparison, in the sense just defined, 
between the influence of such a writer as Isocrates, and that of a 
modern journalist. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the written rhetoric, in which 
the form of a speech was merely a literary fiction, like that adopted 
—in imitation of Isocrates—by Milton, when he chose to couch 
his Areopagitica in the form of a speech addressed to the Lords 
and Commons of England. But in passing, we should note that 
the actually spoken rhetoric of antiquity—especially of Greece— 
bore a certain analogy to the more elaborate efforts of journalism. 
This depends on the fact that ancient usage fully recognised, 
and geuerally expected, careful premeditation; while the speaker, 
conscious of the demand for excellence of form, usually aimed at 
investing his speech with permanent literary value. Demosthenes 
and Cicero are both witnesses to this: Cicero, doubtless, piqued 
himself on a faculty of extemporising at need, but probably trusted 
little to it on great occasions; while with Demosthenes it was 
the rule, we are told, never to speak without preparation. Take 
the oration delivered by Lysias at the Olympian festival, where he is 
exhorting the assembled Greeks to unite against the common foes of 
Hellas in Sicily and in Persia. Here the orator is essentially an 
organ of patriotic opinion, and his highly-wrought address is a 
finished leading-article, for which the author sought the largest 
publicity. 

In turning from Greece to Rome, we are prepared to find litera- 
ture holding a different relation towards public opinion. The Greek 
temperament, with its quick play of thought and fancy, had an 
instinctive craving to make the sympathy of thoughts continually 
felt in words, and to accompany action with a running comment of 
speech. The Roman, as we find him during Rome’s earlier career 
of conquest, was usually content to feel that his action was in con- 
formity with some principle which he had expressed once for all in 
an institution or a statute. His respect for authority, and his moral 
earnestness—in a word, his political and social gravity—rendered 
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him independent of the solace which the lively Greek derived from 
a demonstrated community of feeling. Rome, strong in arms, severe, 
persistent, offering to people after people the choice of submission or 
subjugation ; Rome, the head of the Latin name, the capital of Italy, 
the queen of the Mediterranean, the empress of a pacified, because 
disarmed, world; Rome, who never deemed a war done until 
conquest had been riveted by law which should be the iron bond of 
peace,—this idea was the true inspiration of the Roman ; and, as the 
literature was matured, it was this which added order to strength, 
and m:jesty to order, in the genius of the Roman tongue. It is 
especially curious to observe the fate which Comedy experienced 
when it first appeared at Rome, and endeavoured to assume some- 
thing of the political significance which its parent, Greek Comedy, 
had possessed at Athens. The poet Naevius appeared just after the 
first Punic War. He was a champion of popular liberties against 
the domination of the Senate; and, in his plays, he treated some of 
the Senatorian chiefs with satire of a quality which, to judge from the 
extant specimens, was exceedingly mild. ‘ Who had so quickly . 
ruined the commonwealth?” was a query put in one of his comedies ; 
and the reply was, ‘“ New speakers came forward—foolish young 
men.” In another piece, he alluded to the applauses bestowed on 
him as proving that he was a true interpreter of the public mind, 
and deprecated any great man interfering with him. A very slave 
in one of his comedies, he added, was better off than a Roman citizen 
nowadays. Contrast these remarks with the indescribable insults 
which Aristophanes had boldly heaped on the Athenian demagogues. 
Mild as Naevius was, however, he was not mild enough for the 
“foolish young men.” Having ventured to observe that the acces- 
sion of certain nobles of high office was due to a decree of fate, he 
was promptly imprisoned ; he was afterwards banished ; and he died 
in exile. This seems to have been the first and last attempt of 
Roman Comedy to serve as an organ of popular opinion. The Roman 
reverence for authority was outraged by the idea of a public man 
being presented in a comic light on the boards of a theatre. On the 
other hand, Roman feeling allowed a public man to be attacked, in 
speaking or in writing, with almost any degree of personal violence, 
provided that the purpuse was seriously moral. Hence the personal 
criticism of statesmen, which at Athens had belonged to Comedy, 
passed at Rome into another kind of composition. It became an 
element of Satire. 

The name of Satire comes, as is well known, from the Janz satura, 
the platter filled with first-fruits of various sorts, which was an 
annual thank-offering to Ceres and Bacchus, “Satire” meant a 
medley, or miscellany, and the first characteristics of Roman satire 
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was that the author wrote in an easy, familiar way about any and 


every subject that was of interest to himself and his readers. As 
Juvenal says,— 


‘* Men’s hopes, men’s fear—their fond, their fretful dream— 
Their joys, their fuss—that medley is my theme.” 


Politics, literature, philosophy, society—every topic of public or 
private concern—belonged to the Satura, so long as the treatment 
was popular. Among all the forms of Roman literature, Satire 
stands out with a twofold distinction. First, it is genuinely national. 
Next, it is the only one which has a continuous development, extend- 
ing from the vigorous age of the Commonwealth into the second cen- 
tury of the Empire. Satire is pre-eminently the Roman literary 
organ of public opinion. The tone of the Roman satirist is always 
that of an ordinary Roman citizen who is frankly speaking his mind to 
his fellow-citizens. An easy, confidential manner in literature—as of 
one friend unbosoming himself to another—seems to have been 
peculiarly congenial to’ the ancient Italian taste. We may remember 
how the poet Ennius introduced into his epic a picture of the intimate 
converse between himself and the Roman general Servilius Geminus 
—a picture not unworthy of a special war-correspondent attached to 
head-quarters. Then Satire profited by the Italian gift for shrewd 
portraiture of manners. Take, for instance, the picture of a coquette, 
drawn some twenty centuries ago by Naevius :— 


‘‘ Like one playing at ball in a ring, she tosses about from one to another, 
and is at home with all. To one she nods, to another she winks; she makes 
love to one, clings to another. .. . To one she gives a ring to look at, to 
another biows a kiss; with one she sings, with another corresponds by signs.” ' 


The man who first established Satire as an outspoken review of 
Roman life was essentially a slashing journalist. This was Lucilius, 
who lived in the latter years of the second century B.c. He attacked 
the high-born statesmen who, as he put it, “thought that they could 
blunder with impunity, and keep criticism at a distance by their 
rank.” On the other hand, he did not spare plebeian offenders. As 
one of his successors says, “he bit deep into the town of his day, 
and broke his jaw-tooth on them.” Literature and society also 
came under his censures. He lashes the new affectation of Greek 
manners and speech, the passion for quibbling rhetoric, the extrava- 
gance of the gluttons and the avarice of the misers. Even the 
Roman ladies of the time do not wholly escape. He criticises the 
variations of their toilettes. ‘ When she is with you, anything is 
good enough; when visitors are expected, all the resources of the 


(1) Professor Sellar’s rendering, Roman Poets of the Republic, p. 55. 
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wardrobe are taxed.” The writings of this trenchant publicist 
formed the great standing example of free speech for later Roman 
times. Horace eschews politics; indeed, when he wrote, political 
criticism had become as futile as it was perilous; but he is evidently 
anxious to impress on the Roman public that he is true to the old 
tradition of satire by fearlessly lashing folly and vice. Persius, who 
died at the age of twenty-eight in the reign of Nero, made Roman 
Satire a voice of public opinion in a brave and a pure sense. Horace 
had been an accomplished Epicurean, who found his public among 
easy-going, cultivated men of the world. Persius spoke chiefly to 
minds of a graver cast: he summoned Roman citizens to possess 
themselves of a moral and intellectual freedom which no Cxsar could 
crush, the freedom given by the Stoic philosophy,—that philosophy 
which had moulded the jurisprudence of the Republic, and was now 
the refuge of thoughtful minds under the despotism of the Empire. 
Then we have once more a slashing publicist in Juvenal, who is 
national and popular in a broader sense than Horace or Persius. 
His fierce indignation is turned against the alien intruders, the scum 
of Greece and Asia, who are making Rome a foreign city, and 
robbing Roman citizens of their bread. He denounces the imported 
vices which are effacing the old Roman character. He is the last of 
the Roman satirists, and in much he resembles the first. 

It may be noted that each of the three satirists of the Empire— 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal—gives us a dialogue between himself and 
an imaginary friend, who remonstrates with him for his rashness in 
imitating Lucilius, the outspoken satirist of the Republic. Horace 
replies, in effect, ‘“‘ Never mind, Z’m not afraid—Augustus will stand 
by meas Scipio and Laelius stood by Lucilius;”’ but, in fact, Horace 
never strikes like Lucilius; he keeps us smiling while he probes our 
faults ; “he gains his entrance, and plays about the heart;” his 
censures, even when keen, show cautious tact. Persius replies: “ You 
need not read me if you do not like: but the joke is too good; I 
must tell some one that Midas has the ears of an ass.’’ When 
Juvenal is warned, we catch quite a different tone in the answer. 
After painting the Rome of his day, he says (I venture to give a 
version of my own) :— 

‘* Nought worse remains: the men of coming times 
Can but renew our lusts, repeat our crimes. 
Vice holds the dizzy summit: spread thy sail, 
Indignant Muse, and drive before the gale ! 
But who shall find, or whence—I hear thee ask— 
An inspiration level with the task ? 
Whence that frank courage of an elder Rome, 
When Satire, fearless, sent the arrow home ? 


‘Whom am I bound,’ she then could cry, ‘ to spare ? 
If high-placed guilt forgive not, do I care ?’ 
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Paint now the prompter of a Nero’s rage— 

The torments ofa Christian were thy wage,— 
Pinned to the stake, in blazing pitch to stand, 

Or, on the hook that dragg’d thee, plough the sand... 


No danger will attend thee if thou tell 

How to Aeneas warlike Turnus fell ; 

No spite resents Achilles’ fateful day, 

Or Hylas, with his urn, the Naiads’ prey: 

But when Lucilius, all his soul afire, 

Bared his good sword and wreak’d his generous ire, 
Flush’d cheeks bewrayed the secrets lock’d within, 
And chill hearts shivered with their conscious sin. 
Hence wrath and tears. Ere trumpets sound, debate: 
Warriors, once armed, repent of war too late. 

‘Then shall plain speech be tried on those whose clay 
Rests by the Latin or Flaminian Way.’” 





He did indeed try the plainest of speech, not only on dead tyrants and 
their ministers, but on the society of his own time. The elder Dis- 
raeli remarks that Richard Steele meant the Zat/er to deal with three 
provinces—manners, letters, and politics; and that, as to politics, “it 
remained for the chaster genius of Addison to banish this disagreeable 
topic from his elegant pages.’’ Horace was in this respect the Addison 
of Satire under the Empire. In Juvenal the Italian medley once 
more exhibits, though with necessary modifications, the larger and 
more vigorous spirit of its early prime. ‘The poetical epistle, which in 
Horace is so near to Satire, usually differed from it in having less of 
the chatty miscellaneous character, and in being rather applied to 
continuous didactic exposition. The prose epistle, which was often 
meant for publication even when formally private, also contributed 
not only to express, but to mould, public opinion. Epigrams and 
lampoons might happen to be vehicles of a general feeling; but they 
differ from the forms of literature here considered in being essentially 
personal, like the satirical poetry of early Greece. 

There is yet another agency, common to Greece and Rome, at which 
we must glance—the Oracles. Often, of course, they had a most im- 
portant part in directing public opinion at critical moments ; but this 
was not all. There were occasions on which an oracle became, in a 
strict sense, the organ of a political party. Thus the noble Athenian 
family of the Alemaeonidae bribed the Delphian priests to make the 
oracle an organ of public opinion in favour of freeing Athens from 
Peisistratus. Accordingly, whenever Spartans came to consult the 
god on any subject whatever, this topic was always worked into the 
response. Apollo, in short, kept up a series of most urgent leading- 
articles; and at last the Spartans were roused to action. Then, 
when Cleomenes, one of the two Spartan kings, wished to have his 
colleague Demaratus deposed, he made friends with an influential 
man at Delphi; the influential man bribed the priestess; and the 
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oracle declared that Demaratus was not of the blood royal. In this 
case, the fraud was found out; the priestess was deposed ; and when 
Cleomenes died mad, men said that this was the hand of Apollo. 
When the Persians were about to invade Greece, the Delphic oracle 
took the line of advising the Greeks to submit. The Athenians sent 
to ask what they should do, and the oracle said, ‘‘ Fly to the ends-of 
the earth.”” The Athenians protested that they would not leave the 
temple until they got a more comfortable answer. Hereupon an in- 
fluential Delphian advised them to assume the garb of suppliants; and 
this time Apollo told them to trust to their wooden walls, Herodotus 
mentions between seventy and eighty oracles (I believe) of one sort 
or another, and less than half of these contain predictions. The 
predictions usually belong to one of two classes ; first, those obviously 
founded on secret information or on a shrewd guess; and, secondly, 
those in which the oracle had absolutely no ideas on the subject, and 
took refuge in vagueness. 

Any one who reads the column of Answers to Correspondents in 
a prudently conducted journal will recognise the principal types 
of oracle. In truth, the Delphic oracle bore a strong resemblance 
to a serious newspaper managed by a cautious editorial committee 
with no principles in particular. In editing an oracle, it was then, 
as it still is, of primary importance not to make bad mistakes. 
The Delphian editors were not infallible; but, when a blunder had 
been made, they often showed considerable resource. Thus, when 
Croesus had been utterly ruined, he begged his conqueror to 
grant him one luxury—to allow him to send to Delphi, and ask 
Apollo whether it was his usual practice to treat his benefactors 
in this way. Apollo replied that, in point of fact, he had done 
everything he could; he had personally requested the Fates to put 
off the affair for a generation ; but they would only grant a delay of 
three years. Instead of showing annoyance, Croesus ought to be 
grateful for having been ruined three years later than he ought to 
have been. There are Irish landlords who would see a parable in 
these things. Sometimes we can see that Apollo himself is slightly 
irritated, as an editor might be by a wrong-headed or impertinent 
querist. Some African colonists had been pestering Apollo about 
their local troubles and his own former predictions ; and the response 
from Delphi begins with the sarcastic remark, “ I admire your wisdom 
if you know Africa better than I do.” The normal tendency of the 
Delphic oracle was to discourage rash enterprise, and to inculcate 
maxims of orthodox piety and moderation. The people of Cnidos 
wanted to make their peninsula an island by digging a canal, but 
found it very hard work; and the oracle told them that if Zeus had 
meant the peninsula to be an island, he would have made it an 
island—which reminds one of some of the arguments against the 
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Channel Tunnel. In one special direction, however, Delphi gave a 
real impulse to Hellenic progress. It was a powerful promoter of 
colonization : for instance, the first Greek settlements in Corsica and 
on the coast of Africa were directly due to Delphic oracles. We 
even find the oracle designating individuals for work abroad ; as 
when it nominated a man of Mantinea to reform the constitution of 
Cyrene. In Scotland we are wont to take a keen interest in every- 
thing that bears on colonial careers for young men; and one day a 
Greek class had been reading about the Delphic oracle telling some 
Thracians to choose as their king the first man who should ask them 
to dinner. Miltiades had this privilege, and forthwith got the 
Thracian appointment. ‘Do you think,” a thoughtful student 
asked, “that there could have been any collusion ? ” 

A brief mention is due to those Roman publications which, in 
form, came nearest to our newspapers—the official gazettes. Julius 
Caesar, when consul in 59 n.c., first caused the transactions of the 
Senate (Acta Senatus) to be regularly published: before his time, 
there had been only an occasional publication of its decrees. Augustus 
stopped the issue of this Senatorial Gazette, though the minutes con- 
tinued to be regularly kept, at first by senators of the Emperor’s 
choice, afterwards by a secretary specially appointed. Further, 
Julius Caesar instituted a regular official gazette of general news, the 
Acta diurna, which continued under the Empire. There was an 
official editor ; the gazette was exhibited daily in public, and copied 
by scribes, who sold it to their customers; the original copy was 
afterwards laid up in the public archives, where it could be consulted. 
This gazette contained announcements or decrees by the Govern- 
ment, notices relating to the magistrature and the law-courts, and 
other matters of public interest; also a register of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and occasionally other advertisements concerning private 
families. This gazette had a wide circulation. Tacitus, for example, 
says that a certain event could not be hidden from the army, because 
the legionaries throughout the provinces had read it in the gazette. 
But it was simply a bald record of facts; there was no comment. 
Cicero, writing from Asia, complains that a private correspondent at 
Rome has sent him only such news as appears in a gazette—about 
matches of gladiators and adjournment of courts—and has given him 
no political intelligence. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1740 contains a short and quaint 
paper by Dr. Johnson, in which he transcribes some supposed 
fragments of a Roman gazette for the year 168 n.c. These were 
first published in 1615, and in 1692 were defended by Dodwell, 
but are now recognised as fifteenth-century forgeries. We have 
no genuine fragments of the Roman gazettes. None the less, 
Johnson’s comparison of them with the English newspapers of 1740 
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may well suggest a reflection. The Roman gazette under the 
Empire did not give the transactions of the Senate, any more than 
it admitted political comment. In the newspapers of Johnson’s 
time, the parliamentary reports were still very irregular and imper- 
fect; while criticism of public men was fain to take the disguise, 
however thin, of allegory. Thus the Gentleman’s Magazine regaled 
its readers, from month to month, with “ Proceedings and Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput.” It was when the House of Commons 
had ceased to represent the public opinion of the country, that 
this opinion became resolved to have an outlet in the press. Par- 
liament having ceased to discharge its proper function, the press 
became the popular court of appeal. The battle for a free press, in 
the full modern sense, was fought out between 1764 and 1771— 
beginning in 1764 with the persecution of Wilkes for attacking 
Bute in the North Briton, and ending with the successful resistance, 
in 1771, to the proclamation by which the Commons had forbidden 
the publication of their debates. Six printers, who had infringed 
it, were summoned to the bar of the House; five obeyed; and the 
messenger of the House was sent to arrest the sixth. The Lord 
Mayor of London sent the messenger to prison. The House of 
Commons sent the Lord Mayor to the Tower. But he was followed 
by cheering crowds. He was released at the next prorogation ; and 
the day on which he left the Tower marked the end of the last 
attempt to silence the press. The next few years saw the beginning 
of the first English journals which exercised a great political and 
social power. The Times dates from 1788, Thus a period memorable 
for Americans has something of analogous significance for their kins- 
men in England. For the English people, also, those years contained 
a Declaration of Independence; they brought us a title-deed of 


| freedom greater, perhaps, than the barons of the thirteenth century 


extorted from John—the charter of a complete freedom in the daily 
utterance of public opinion. . 

The attempt here has been to indicate some of the partial equiva- 
lents for such an utterance which may be traced in classical literature. 
A student of antiquity must always, in one sense, resemble the 
wistful Florentine who, with Virgil for his guide, explored the three- 
fold realm beyond the grave. His converse is with the few, the 
spirits signal for good or for evil in their time; the shades of the 
great soldiers pass before him,—he can scan them closely, and 
imagine how each bore himself in the hour of defeat or victory on 
earth ; he can know the counsels of statesmen, and even share the 
meditations of their leisure; the poets and the philosophers are 
present: but around and beyond these are the nameless nations of 
the dead, the multitudes who passed through the ancient world and 
left no memorial. With these dim populations he can hold no 
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direct communion ; it is much if at times the great movements which 

agitated them are descried by him as the surging of a shadowy 

crowd, or if the accents of their anguish or triumph are borne from 

afar as the sound of many waters. So much the more, those few 

clear voices which still come from the past are never more signifi- 

cant than when they interpret the popular mind of their genera- 

tion. The modern development of representative institutions has 

invested the collective sentiment of communities with power of a 

kind to which antiquity can furnish no proper parallel. But this 

fact cannot dispense the student of history from listening for the 

echoes of the market-place. And such attention cannot fail to 

quicken our sense of the inestimable gain which has accrued to 

modern life through journalism. It is easy to forget the magnitude 
of a benefit when its operation has become regular and familiar. 
The influence of the press may sometimes be abused; its tone may 
sometimes be objectionable. But take these three things—quickness 
in seeking and supplying information,—continual vigilance of com- 
ment,—electric sympathy of social feeling: where in the ancient 
world do we find these things as national characteristics, except in 
so far as they were gifts of nature to the small community of ancient 
Athens—gifts to which her best literature owes so much of its 
incomparable freshness and of its imperishable charm? It is mainly 
due to the agency of the press that these things are now found 
throughout the world,—these, which, in all lands where man has 
risen above barbarism, are the surest safeguards of civilisation and 
the ultimate pledges of constitutional freedom. 

R. C. Jess. 





IS THIS THE BILL? 


I am disposed to think that the scheme of redistribution published in 
the Standard is substantially the scheme of the Government. The 
words of Lord Hartington at Chatsworth, the figures used by Sir 
Charles Dilke at Oldham, lead to that opinion. But it seems to me 
that internal evidence is not less strong. It is, we know, framed on 
“the principles that were laid down by Mr. Gladstone in his speech 
on introducing the Franchise Bill.” Clearly this is not a scheme to 
which Ministers such as Lord Granville and Sir William Harcourt 
will desire to offer amendment. I recognise in the groundwork the 
practised hand of my friend and former coadjutor, Sir John Lambert. 

A member of a great political party is at some risk in comment- 
ing upon a scheme which is not put forward by the Government. 
The publication must be followed by results which have not yet been 
fully realised. I do not believe it is the desire of the Government 
to conceal the main lines upon which they intend to proceed. It is 
useful to get hold of the general principles which guided the com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. I say the committee, because it is evident 
that this memorandum is not the work of a single mind. When we 
look at details there is much danger in criticism. I shall venture 
boldly, because however it may err, I can at least explain my inter- 
pretation. 

The scheme resembles the Franchise Bill in its strictly Conserva- 
tive character. It begins exactly where Parliament left off in 1867. 
It does not start by imposing a new principle. In 1867, the high 
level of restriction was drawn at 10,000, and boroughs containing 
fewer than 10,000 people were not deprived of separate representa- 
tion. The scheme opens with the smallest possible innovation, that 
of merging such boroughs in their respective counties. The next 
step, also one of Conservative character, is that of taking the second 
seat from a certain number of boroughs. In 1867, this operation 
was performed upon the 10,000 population boroughs; now it is 
extended to boroughs under 40,000. Why 40,000? If the scheme 
had commenced at this point, I should have been able to speak of it 
with almost unqualified assent. In fact, I could not do otherwise, 
for setting aside the retention of these 33 boroughs, Ministers have 
accidentally fallen into the scale and the system which I ventured 
to propose to the House of Commons in 1882. The coincidence js go 
curious that I may perhaps quote my own words. I said :— 

‘‘It would be pedantry to disturb the boundaries of boroughs which are 
growing, and which now contain over 40,000 population. Boroughs contain- 
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ing more than 100,000 population might reasonably haye two mombers, and 
those over 200,000 should certainly not have fewer than three members. Of 
course, the nearer redistribution advances to the adoption of constituencies of 
50,000 as a minimum, the more durable will be the settlement. I hopo that 
the divisions of counties will be in future distinguished by the ancient and 
honoured names of boroughs which would no longer have separate representa- 
tion. . . . To introduce a general system of grouping when the franchise is 
uniform, would seem to me to be an unpardonable offence against the common 
life of the country.” 


All Reform Bills have followed the principle of numbers, and no 
other principle ; but the timidity which marks Mr, Disraeli’s Act is 
also characteristic of this scheme. It is sheer timidity which retains 
constituencies under 40,000. At 40,000 we reach a two-fold prin- 
ciple. That is a constituency of more than 5,000 electors. Expe- 
rience has shown that such constituencies are above the level of 
corruption. We reach also the principle of population. The ratio 
of representation to population is in round numbers 50,000. These 
communities of 40,000 are rapidly increasing, and by adopting 
40,000 we defer the period when it will be necessary to reconsider 
the work. I should like to see a loyal regard to the principle of 
numbers. But if Ministers must crawl towards that principle after the 
manner of their predecessors, then I admit the draft scheme lays down 
« fair compromise in proposing that ‘ in the more populous counties 
2 lower ratio of representation to population should be accepted.” 

I am inclined to regret that in 1866, and again in this year, Mr. 
Gladstone has given sanction to the plan of increasing the number 
of members of the House of Commons. In 1866, he added, ‘The 
Ilouse would be disinclined to add to its numbers, because, if the 
proposal to increase were once assented to, it would be difficult to 
resist the continual intrusion of new places.” The draft scheme, as 
it appears in the Standard, has been accepted as a proposal to increase 
the number of the House of Commons, partly because of the state- 
ment that “ the total number of seats for England, exclusively of the 
Universities, will be 460 instead of 454, as at present, and they will 
be thus divided: counties, 231; boroughs, 229.” This is, however, 
opposed to the earlier statement in the scheme, that the revised total of 
county seats will be 226. I will submit reasons why I think the latter 
total more correcf, and why I think it is intended that, as Mr. Gladstone 
said in 1866, “ England out of its abundance shall ministersomewhat to 
the poverty of Scotland.” The scheme is by no means uniform in its 
statements. Take another example: it is stated in one paragraph 
that the committee have decided against a suggestion that boroughs 
above 200,000 and under 300,000 should have three members. But 
in the following paragraph this is absolutely adopted in the proposal 
as to Westminster, Southwark, Greenwich, and Bristol. I gather 
that the Ministers have resolved to restore the old number of the 
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House of Commons—658. Beginning with England, and laying 
aside the six seats taken from disfranchised boroughs, of which two 
are Irish, there are 288 borough seats. The scheme would place 
at the disposal of Government 102 of these seats by the following 
means: From boroughs under 10,000 population, 53 ; from boroughs 
under 40,000, 33; from the rural district boroughs, 12; and from 
Macclesfield and Sandwich, 4. This would leave undisturbed 180 
borough seats. The scheme would add 48 borough members in the 
following distribution: To eight boroughs, including Manchester, 
with more than 400,000 population, 29 members; to three boroughs 
over 300,000, 5 members; to four boroughs over 200,000, 4 members ; 
Wednesbury 1; Wandsworth 2; West Ham 2; five new boroughs, 5 
The result of this calculation is that the borough seats would be 
thus composed: Old seats, 180; new seats, 48; total 228. Add to 
this the number of county seats first mentioned in the scheme, 226, 
and the total of seats for England then comes out the same as it is at 
present, viz. 484. The result of this redistribution would be that 
whereas there are now 172 county seats and 282 borough seats, there 
would be 226 county seats and 228 borough seats. This would leave 
unappropriated the six seats belonging to the disfranchised boroughs 
of Bridgewater (2), Beverley (2), Sligo (1), and Cashel (1). 

With these six seats in their hands, and with the moderate pro- 
posal to increase the Scottish representation by ten seats, it would be 
imprudent to pronounce that the Government intend to increase the 
mumber of the House of Commons. The ten seats which are desired 
for Scotland may be made up of the six seats above referred to; of 
two taken from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and of 

“two from the City of London, which, with 50,000 population, has no 
| valid claim to four seats, At all events, in revising the scheme, the 

‘master mind, responsible for the theory which that clever young 

| Tory, Mr. J. W. Lowther, called “ centrifugal,’ can furnish one or 
two seats from the total which it is proposed to assign to London, 
or from the seven seats which are given to Middlesex. The ten 
Metropolitan boroughs have a population of 3,452,350; they are to 
be raised from 22 to 43 seats: Lancashire, with 3,454,225 people, is 
to be advanced from 34 to 48 seats. Further, it seems that in the 
scale there is an error, which may promote this suggestion. It is 
stated that the proportion of representation to population in the 
home counties and metropolis (counties and boroughs together) will 
be one member to every 74,600. I think this should be 64,600, 
which would show a proportion about equal to that proposed for 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

From the advanced Liberal point of view, the objection to this 
scheme is that it retains separate representation for boroughs under 
40,000 population, and two members for certain boroughs hiving 
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a population between 40,000 and 100,000. On the other hand, it 
adopts and establishes the standard that every town of 40,000 
inhabitants has a claim to separate representation. It may be good 
fun for a noble Tory candidate to suggest at Birmingham to persons 
ignorant of facts and figures, that Accrington remains in North-east 
Lancashire because Lord Hartington would regret to lose that 
Liberal centre from his constituency. The plain and soker fact is 
that Accrington has not 40,000 population. Long before this scheme 
appeared, speaking in Accrington, the Lancashire member who 
subscribes this article expressed a hope that until it reached the 
40,000 limit, Accrington would give its name to the north-eastern 
division of the county. Macclesfield is merged, because the popula- 
tion is under 40,000. Owing probably to the incomplete form in 
which the scheme appeared, it takes time to discern the rules by 
which it is framed. There is no element of happy-go-lucky in the 
proposals. The scheme is unassailable in that respect. Take for 
example the new boroughs: West Ham, Croydon, St. Helens, Aston 
Manor, Barrow-in-Furness, and Great Yarmouth. These are named 
obviously because they are the only urban districts in England which 
contain above 40,000 population and which have no separate repre- 
sentation. This simple statement drawn from examination of the 
Census of 1881 disposes at once of much nonsense which has been 
uttered with regard to the Draft Scheme. 

The most acceptable features are the 40,000 limit, abolition of the 
system of minority representation in certain great towns, and rejec- 
tion of the obsolete and injurious plan of grouping. If our agricul- 
ture advances to the fullest extent towards the needs of the people, it 
will be when we have abolished the pernicious doctrine that this 
primary interest is not the concern of any congregated population. 
The agricultural policy of the Conservative party tends to make this 
country a green desert, with rural representatives whose claims are 
to be founded on such rights as those of Old Sarum. The Census 
declares that agriculture has fallen to the second place; the textile 
industry being first. As a representative of that which is now first, 
I claim to aid in restoring agriculture to its prime and proper posi- 
tion—a useful supremacy of which agriculture would be secure if the 
ownership of land were subject only to the action of economic laws. 
I rejoice in the rejection of the system of grouping, whereby agri- 
cultural market-towns are wrenched from their root in the county 
and forced into unnatural connection with some other towns, fifty, or 
in some cases, one hundred miles away. It is the inveterate habit of 
our Parliament never to innovate more than the occasion demands ; 
and if grouping now receives no encouragement, the system, which 
can have no proper partnership with uniformity of suffrage, will, we 
may hope, soon disappear. If the proposal to divide great towns into 
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wards is acceptable to the friends of proportional representation, that 
will be an important recommendation. I prefer the return of six mem- 
bers for the undivided community. I think that would be more fair 
to the minority. It would be far more easy to produce two acceptable 
party candidates in each of three sections cf Manchester, than to 
bring forward six who would be supported by the whole of the party 
connection ; while there can be no doubt that subdivision will pro- 
duce side issues and lessen the parliamentary pride of the com- 
munity. Insensibly, the subdivisions will acquire ward names, and 
the proud title of member for Manchester, which would give com- 
mercial authority to an idiot, if he never opened his mouth, may not 
be preserved. But gratitude to the framers of this scheme for 
abolishing the miserable system which now oppresses the representa- 
tion of Manchester and other large towns will carry us a long way 
in the direction of assent. Any thing i is better than the system which 
now gives no greater value to the Liberal vote of Manchester than 
to that of Marlborough, and which gives it but half the numerical 
value of that of the adjoining town of Salford. The proposal to 
subdivide populous counties, so that no division shall contain more 
than 200,000 population, nor return more than two members, is far 
less open to question. The division of South-cast Lancashire, con- 
taining, as it will under the new Franchise Act, about 190,000 
electors, is not a community such as that of Manchester. Subdivision 
will be convenient to the electors, and will reduce the cost of candi- 
dature within reasonable limits. The advocates of proportional 
representation are strong in numbers, and stronger in the regard of 
many whose minds are open to any promising suggestion. Dut as 
yet they have failed to settle the question of the second vote in Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, to put before us any plan excluding chance, or so 
well adapted to present circumstances as that in general use. Upon 
the whole, I regard the Draft Scheme as having large claims to the 
consideration oni to the confidence of Parliament ; because while it 
maintains so much of the established system, it advances by a great 
step the more equitable and responsible distribution of political 
power. 
Artuur Arnon. 
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Mr. Frounr’s completion of his Life of Carlyle may be welcomed 
with almost unqualified satisfaction. The controversy which was 
provoked by the earlier publication is happily exhausted, though 
obstinate disputants might find additional materials for discussion 
in the present volumes. Mr. Froude himself refers but indirectly to 
the criticism which was founded on his alleged want of due reserve. 
The charge applied not so much to his biographical narrative as to 
the publication of papers which might, as it was thought, have been 
advantageously suppressed. It is, as Mr. Froude admits, a right 
and honourable instinct to record solely what is bright and attractive 
in the lives of great men of the ordinary kind; but for “the 
exceptional few who are to become historical, and belong to the im- 
mortals, the sharpest scrutiny is the condition of enduring fame.” 
The biographer holds that when the lapse of time has arranged the 
reputations of the present century in due perspective, “ Carlyle will 
tower far above all his contemporaries, and will then be the person 
of them about whom the coming generation will care most to be 
informed.’ He adds with perfect justice the statement, that there 
never was a man whose conduct in life would better bear the fiercest 
light which can be thrown upon it. The charges which have been 
brought against the memory of Carlyle by unfriendly commentators 
may be reduced to two propositions, or rather to one. He was 
irritable and querulous; and through a defect, which was rather 
intellectual than moral, he was unobservant of the health and spirits 
of the wife to whom he was tenderly devoted. No further injury 
can be inflicted on his memory by the record of fresh instances of 
defects which are now universally known. His occasional impatience 
of the society of even his best friends found a harmless outlet in 
entries of his diary, or in letters to his sympathising wife. Mill 
became sometimes intolerably dull, and once Carlyle expresses a 
hope that he may for some time sce nothing more of Sterling. His 





remarks on more indifferent persons seem to be equally severe and | 


unjust, if only he is supposed to have felt all the contempt and 
indignation which he habitually expressed. The truth is that he 
had accustomed himself to the use of superlatives as a vent for every 
passing feeling of annoyance, as well as in the expression of 
deliberate opinions. The folly and stupidity which offended him in 
the ordinary intercourse of society corresponded to the Abysses and 


(1) Carlyle’s Life in London, from 1884 to his death in 1881. By James A. Froude, 
M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 1884, 
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Anarchies of imperfect political institutions, and to the Eternities and 
Immensities of anything which was important or serious. In a late 
journal he offers a novel and interesting explanation of his own peculiar 
language. “The Eternities, the Silences—I myself have tried various 
shifts to avoid mentioning the ‘ Name’ to such an audience.” If he 
never attained to the nirvana of silence which he continually preached, 
he was not really deluded by the rhetorical pessimism of his own 
exaggerated phrases. He keenly enjoyed society, though perhaps 
under the condition that he was allowed to take more than his 
share of the conversation ; and there was for the most part no trace 
in his language or manner of the intolerance which is constantly 
expressed in his diary. The friends and acquaintances who ap- 
preciated the brilliancy and the perpetual freshness of his dis- 
course had no rebuff or sarcasm to fear. When his equanimity 
was disturbed by injudicious contradiction or want of tact on the 
part of others, he took refuge in silence. In the more com- 
mon case of his lashing himself into anger by his own declama- 
tion, he avenged himself on a perverse world at the expense, 
not of his companions and hearers, but of the mud-volcanoes and 
other figurative embodiments of evil. During an occasional but 
friendly intercourse of many years, I never experienced from Carlyle 
a single interruption of perfect courtesy and good-humour. It is 
possible that a tacit, but well-understood, dissent from extravagant 
assertions, combined with genuine sympathy and admiration, may 
have had a soothing effect. Men of genius who have accustomed 
themselves to the use of paradoxes for the purpose either of convine- 
ing themselves or of commanding attention, are not necessarily dis- 
pleased with occasional indications that their doctrines are not too 
literally accepted. Mr. Froude, who had far stronger claims to 
Carlyle’s kindly consideration, was, at the beginning of their 
acquaintance, surprised by his gentleness and his endurance of 
opposition. ‘In private I found him impatient of nothing but of 
being bored; gentle, quiet, tolerant; sad/y humoured, but neve:z 
ill-humoured, ironical, but without savageness, and when speaking 
of persons always scrupulously just.” I confess that I had not dis- 
covered the last-mentioned virtue. The incessant play of an almost 
buoyant humour in Carlyle’s speech, as in his writings, was a natural 
corrective of his sweeping declamation. In his diaries, as is usual 
in that form of composition, the element of intellectual gaiety was 
absent. When he retired to his room after an evening of animated 
conversation, to record the disgust which he supposed himself to have 
entertained, his depression was not more sincere that the pleasant 
excitement which perhaps caused a reaction. It is not worth while 
to dilate at greater length on the excuses and explanations which 
may apply to some passages recorded in the biography. Nothing 
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new can be said on the well-worn topic ; and a work of extraordinary 
interest must be accepted as it has been composed by its author. 
Carlyle’s faults of temper would be of secondary importance, even if 
they were not in large measure attributable to incessant bodily dis- 
comfort. He made too much of his illness, as of every other moral 
and physical evil; but it must not be forgotten that he was never in 
perfect health. Much graver defects might well be forgotten in the 
excellence of an otherwise faultless character and an exemplary 
career. Curlyle “ walked,” as Mr. Froude truly says, “ for eighty- 
five years unblemished by a single moral spot.” ‘In no instance 
did he ever deviate, even for a moment, from the strictest lines of 
integrity,” nor was his poverty the mere negation of moral obliquity. 
Under the severest trials he refused to accept offers of literary 
employment which might not have allowed him to write his best, and 
to preach what he believed to be both true and urgent. Austerely 
thrifty in his household and in his personal expenditure, he was 
lavishly generous to others. ‘The more completely it is understood, 
the more his character will be seen to answer to his intellectual 
teaching.” Mr. Froude appears to have hesitated whether he should 
content himself with the publication of the letters and memorials of 
Carlyle and of his wife, with the addition of the biographer’s personal 
recollections. It is well that he finally decided on the completion 
of the Life, which could have found no more sympathetic and 
eloquent narrator. 

Mr. Froude has made little reference to Carlyle’s Correspondence 
with Emerson, which was published at Boston in 1883.1 Although 
the slightness of their personal relation is reflected in the compara- 
tively superficial and almost conventional tone of the letters on both 
sides, the American Correspondence has an interest of its own, and 
it displays Carlyle’s manner and temper at their best. In an affec- 
tionate intercourse, which never extended to familiar intimacy, the 
essential kindliness and courtesy of Carlyle’s nature was, during a 
long series of years, never interrupted. His estimate of his friend’s 
intellectual powers was not always consistent; but he repeats again 
and again, with all the emphasis of italics, the declaration that 
Emerson’s utterances are to him the most human which he has 
known. On his part Carlyle almost always restrained his habitual 
extravagance of language, and he is seldom unreasonably querulous. 
This early devotion of the disciple to his master lapsed gracefully 
into a more equal relation, but Emerson retained to the last a gene- 
rous recognition of Carlyle’s higher genius. Their mutual attachment 
was not merely tested by absence, for it was deep, genuine, and 
lasting, though during the whole of their lives their personal inter- 
course was almost measured by hours. The acquaintance was sought 


(1) The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834—1872. 
Chatto & Windus. 1883. 
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by Emerson, who was one of the first to appreciate Carlyle’s genius 
when it had only found expression in a few essays, since included in 
the Miscellanies. With a letter of introduction from John Mill, 
Emerson called at Craigenputtock, and spent there a single day, which 
was long afterwards remembered with pleasure by Carlyle and his 
wife and by their welcome guest. During fourteen years which 
intervened between Emerson’s first and second visit to Europe, 
friendly correspondence was inspired on one side by admiring 
enthusiasm, and on Carlyle’s part by a feeling of gratitude to the 
sympathetic student who had, as he thought, been the first to under- 
stand him. Notwithstanding a certain inaptitude for business, 
Emerson worked with untiring energy to render material services 
to his intellectual benefactor. His negotiations with Boston 
publishers resulted in the remittance of considerable sums to Carlyle, 
who had up to that time derived no profit from his writings except 
in the form of payment for contributions to periodicals. The details 
of these transactions are enlivened by Carlyle’s persistent refusals to 
examine the accounts of sales and payments which were rendered 
with scrupulous accuracy. Emerson would probably not have been 
as active in the management of his own affairs as in his efforts to 
serve his distant friend. In those days a kind of trade courtesy 
among American publishers enabled the first producers of an 
English work to spare some small portion of his profits to the author. 
Afterwards the disappearance of honour among pirates defeated 
Emerson’s strenuous efforts to secure for his friend some portion of 
the property which was his own. By that time Carlyle, no longer 
pressed by extreme poverty, had little difficulty in consoling him- 
self by a few characteristic expressions of regret at the want of a 
gallows for literary thieves. 

Both Carlyle and Emerson, while they cordially admired one 
another’s writings, could afford to be sincere in occasional criticism, 
and on many grave questions they differed widely. In one of the 
| earliest letters Emerson not unnaturally asks whether literature 
has any parallel to the oddity of the vehicle used to convey 
the treasure contained in Sartor Resartus. “I delight in the 
contents; the form which my defective apprehension of a joke 
makes me not appreciate, I leave to your merry discretion. 
And yet did ever wise and philanthropic author use so defy- 
ing adiction?” Both the criticism and the confession are well 
founded. Emerson afterwards derived something of his apophtheg- 
matic manner from Carlyle; but his eloquence had none of the 
humour which permeates and enlivens the mysticism of Sartor 
Resartus, and the dullest episodes of German history. At a 
later period Emerson praises the Life of Frederick as the wittiest 
hook that ever was written; and in a letter to Carlyle he declares, 
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with something of the inflated manner which he uses in his later 
works, that “it is sovereignly written, above all literature, dictating 
to all mortals what they shall accept as fated and final for their 
salvation.” By this time the admiration which had always been 
felt by the younger of the two correspondents had become reciprocal. 
Carlyle read Emerson’s Conduct of Life, “ with a satisfaction given 
him by the books of no other living author.” ‘ What a Fiat Lue 
is there, into the deeps of a philosophy, which the vulgar has not, 
which hardly three living men have.” An earlier criticism delicately 
hinting at a defect of styleis more instructive. ‘ By-the-bye I ought 
to say, the sentences are very Urief, and did not in my reading, 
always entirely cohere for me. Pure genuine Saxon; strong and 
simple ; ofa clearness, of a beauty ; but they did not sometimes rightly 
stick to their foregoers and their followers. The paragraph not asa 
beaten ingot, but as a beautiful square bag of buckshot held together 
by canvas.” It is amusing to observe the unpremeditated change 
from delicate suggestion of a possible imperfection to the much more 
natural comparison of a string of disjointed fine sentences to a bag 
of buckshot. It is indeed still a beautiful bag, if such an epithet can 
be applied to such an article with any meaning. It is true that 
Emerson’s style is often wanting in continuity. He has a habit 
of producing a series of rhetorical epigrams, or paradoxes which 
do not “ rightly stick to their foregoers and followers.” His answer 
to Carlyle’s criticism is modest and perfectly good-humoured. “I 
doubt not,” he says, “your stricture on the book, as sometimes 
unconnected and inconsecutive, is just. Your words are very gentle. 
I should describe it much more harshly.’’ Emerson’s letters to Carlyle 
are for the most part free from the mannerism of his lectures and 
essays, and the correspondence on both sides is remarkable for its 
good taste and for its grateful courtesy. For many years this friendly 
feeling was not exposed to serious risk of disturbance; and when 
Emerson’s patience was severely tried by Carlyle’s antagonism to 
his deepest feelings and convictions, he restrained with admirable 
self-command and dignity the irritation and disappointment which 
he must have felt. He was hurt, not so much as a genuine patriot, 
as because he wished his countrymen to share his own good-will to 
Carlyle, by the unnecessary publication of the off-hand and extra- 
vagant assertion that the Americans had done nothing but beget 
with unexampled rapidity eighteen millions of the greatest bores on 
the face of the earth. The words were first used in conversation 
with Cobden, under the provocation of his unqualified eulogies on 
the American nation and its institutions. Unluckily the phrase 
pleased the fancy of its author, though it was neither wise nor 
extraordinarily witty. He sometimes refers to his unnecessary out- 
break in almost apologetic terms ; on one occasion with the awkward 
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admission that there are perhaps eighteen thousand Americans to 
whom his description would not apply. Emerson is happier in the 
suggestion that if Rabelais chooses to write in 1850, he must indulge 
his genius. A far graver cause of difference arose when Emerson 
fully shared the anxieties and sympathies of his fellow countrymen in 
the civil war. Carlyle, though he took no part in the controversy, 
was known not to disapprove of slavery; and by this time he had 
outlived the democratic sympathies of his youth. During the con- 
tinuance of the struggle the correspondence was interrupted by long 
intervals; but Emerson was never harsh or unkind. Ile sometimes 
expressed regret that Carlyle had not formed his opinions with the 
advantage of personal knowledge of America, but he wisely abstained 
from remonstrance and discussion. When the war was over their 
friendship was unbroken ; and it was through regard to Emerson, as 
well as with the purpose of making some amends for former causes 
of alienation, that Carlyle left to Harvard College the books which he 
had collected for the work on Cromwell, and for the Life of Frederick. 
They saw each other for the last time when Emerson visited England 
in 1873. From that time no letters passed between them. As Mr. 
Norton, the editor of the correspondence, says, “They were both 
old men. Writing had become difficult to them. They were 
secure in each other’s affection.” Those who take an interest 
in the character of Carlyle ought not to be ignorant of his 
peculiar and pleasant relations to Emerson, though an inter- 
course sustained almost wholly by letters contributes little to the 
details of biography. The regard which Emerson had formed 
for Mrs. Carlyle during his brief visit to Craigenputtock was 
renewed and increased on later acquaintance. Some commenta- 
tors on Mrs. Carlyle’s letters may perhaps have been impressed 
by a passage in Emerson’s Diary, which records that “Carlyle 
and his wife live on beautiful terms. Their ways are very engag- 
ing; and in her bookcase all his books are inscribed to her, as 
they came from year to year, each with some significant lines.” 
It is not surprising that the renewal of their personal acquaintance 
on Emerson’s second visit to Europe produced some disillusion. ‘‘ We 
had commenced talking with him here,” wrote Carlyle, ‘“ but found 
he did not give us much to chew the cud on—found in fact that he 
came with the rake rather than the shovel. He is a pure, high- 
minded man, but I think his talent is not quite so high as I had 
anticipated.” Mrs. Carlyle, though she shared her husband’s friendly 
feeling to Emerson, had never thought so highly of his genius. 
“What is there,” she once told Carlyle, ‘(in Emerson that is not 
mad, except what he has got from you?” During Emerson’s last 
visit to England a visitor at Cheyne Walk was one evening received 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle with even more than their usual 
cordiality. As he was going away Mrs. Carlyle asked him if he 
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knew why they had been so glad to see him. ‘ When the bell rang,” 
she proceeded, “both Carlyle and I said, ‘It’s Emerson,’ and when 
you were shown in instead we couldn’t help expressing our feeling 
of relief.” If Carlyle shared for the moment her pardonable im- 
patience of philosophical rhetoric, his appreciation of Kmerson’s 
social qualities, as well as of his writings, was permanent and 
genuine. 

Mr. Froude, though his opinion on such a matter is entitled to 
respect, will probably find few to agree with his judgment that 
Carlyle would have been well suited to practical and even to official 
life. At one time he wished for some employment under the Govern- 
ment in connection with elementary education. It would perhaps 
have been well that the experiment should be tried ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Carlyle could have conformed to the methods 
and rules of any administrative department. His zeal might possibly 
have communicated itsclf to colleagues and superiors; but he would 
have been disinclined to submission, to compromise, and to the in- 
dispensable forms which he was accustomed to designate as red tape. 
It is true that his judgment of men, when it was seriously and 
deliberately formed, was accurate and sagacious, and that after his 
reputation was established he possessed not inconsiderable influence. 
As Mr. Froude says, he gave the first impulse to the foundation of 
the London Library, which has now for many years been one of the 
most useful institutions in London ; but his share in the undertaking 
consisted in his original suggestion, and in the wish of his assistants 
to show their respect by promoting an object in which he was 
interested. When the scheme was once started, Carlyle seldom or 
never attended the committee. The whole plan would probably have 
broken down, but for the extraordinary knowledge both of literature 
and of bibliography which was combined in the person of Dean 
Milner with remarkable administrative ability. I am not aware 
whether Carlyle had the merit of securing a coadjutor whom he would 
perhaps have elsewhere stigmatized as one of the shovel-hatted frater- 
nity. Some of the ordinary members of the committee perhaps felt 
with me, that in nominally sharing the labours of the chairman they 
were little better than impostors. It seems that about 1848 or 1850, 
Carlyle took into serious consideration some proposal for providing 
him with a seat in Parliament. If he had made use of the 
opportunity, it may be doubtful whether he would have pro- 
duced a favourable impression on the House; and he would 
certainly have soon retired in disgust. His readers know how, in 
his later years, he denounced the whole system of government by 
public speaking. The biography includes short accounts of inter- 
views with the two greatest parliamentary speakers of this genera- 
tion, and the result was, in both cases, highly unfavourable to their 
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pretensions. I am not inclined to engage in the controversy whether 
Carlyle was justified in his contempt for oratory and for the settle- 
ment of political questions by public debate. If he had lived to witness 
the transfer of effective discussion from an Assembly, which at least 
hears both sides, to a multitude already pledged as partisans, Carlyle 
would have added some fresh expressions of contempt to his copious 
vocabulary of invective. The franchise oratory of the present 
autumn has been a reduction to absurdity of public declamation 
where no difference of opinion is allowed. On the platform it is 
unnecessary and unusual to answer the most forcible arguments on 
the other side; and dissentients, if they make themselves trouble- 
some, can be ejected by the police, unless indeed they are numerous 
enough to silence by force the promoters of the meeting. In the 
comparatively rational debates of the House of Commons, Carlyle 
would almost certainly have failed. His colloquial eloquence can 
never have been surpassed, and in my experience it has never been 
approached. The fertility of his imagination, the vivid aptitude of 
his language, and his perpetual flow of humour, were qualities which, 
under due restraint, might have insured the success of a parlia- 
mentary speaker; but Carlyle never thought of persuading by 
judicious moderation, or of convincing by orderly and consecutive 
argument. Above all, he habitually declined discussion with oppo- 
nents, as if they only proved themselves unworthy recipients of a 
revelation. Poets and prophets have probably been in all ages 
intolerant of criticism, or at least incapable of taking interest in 
negative and sceptical or adverse conclusions. 

Carlyle would have found another impediment to a parliamentary 
career in the utter indifference to party of which he was often inclined 
to boast. Ife might, perhaps, have reason in attaching greater 
importance to the personality of political leaders than to their here- 
ditary or voluntary connection with majorities and minorities. His 
own opinions were in earlier days Radical and even Revolutionary ; 
but when experience had brought him nearer to practical life, the 
only English statesmen whom he deeply respected were Wellington 
and Peel. After the repeal of the Corn Laws, while Peel was still 
in office, Carlyle sent him a copy of his book on Oliver Cromwell, 
with a graceful and dignified letter which was duly and courteously 
acknowledged. He afterwards became acquainted at Bath House 
and the Grange with the retired Minister ; and a short time before 
Peel’s death Carlyle dined at his house. ILis journal contains an 
interesting account of the party, or, rather, of the host. When the 
servants were gone ‘“‘ we began to hear a little of Peel’s quiet talk 
across the table, unimportant, distinguished by its sense of the 
ludicrous shining through a strong official rationality and even 
seriousness of temper.” He then quotes an odd little anecdote, 
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‘all which was very pretty and human as Peel told it.’ A notice 
of a small personal peculiarity which he observed whilst the company 
were looking at the pictures in the drawing-room is highly charac- 
teristic of Carlyle as well as of Peel. ‘Sir Robert spread his own 
hand over it” (a hand in a picture by Reynolds), “an inch or two 
off, to illustrate or enforce ; as fine a man’s hand as I remember to 
have seen—strong, delicate, and scrupulously clean.” Then there 
was “excellent cheerful talk and descriptive humour, but official in all 
things.” Another much less interesting acquaintance which after- 
wards grew into a kind of intimacy seems to have begun on the 
same occasion. ‘The Bishop of Oxford (mirum) insisting on it, 
took us home in his carriage.” Soon afterwards, at a ball at Bath 
House, he saw a figure which he admired still more warmly than 
Peel. The old Duke of Wellington “slowly glided through the 
rooms—truly a beautiful old man, I had never seen till now how 
beautiful, and what an expression of graceful simplicity, veracity, and 
nobleness there is about the old hero, when you see him close at 
hand .. . eyes beautiful light blue, full of military valour, with 
infinitely more faculty and geniality than I had fancied before; the 
face wholly gentle, wise, valiant, and venerable. ... He glided 
slowly along, slightly saluting this and the other, clear, clean, fresh 
as the June evening itself, till the silver buckle of his stock vanished 
into the door of the next room, and I saw him no more.” Carlyle was 
by nature, and also of deliberate purpose, one of the most acute and 
observant of physiognomists. His description of the old Duke is, as 
those who remember his face and figure can bear witness, accurate 
as well as graphic; but if his character had not been already appre- 
ciated and admired he would not have looked so beautiful. 

It is painful to read of Carlyle’s struggles with extreme poverty 
for a few years after his first settlement in London, but his own 
thrifty habits and the economic genius of his wife rendered their 
hardships comparatively endurable. Before their little fortune of 
£200 was wholly exhausted, contributions from the sale of his books 
by Emerson began to drop in, and their purse was never entirely 
empty. It was not to be expected that so original a writer would 
become immediately popular, but Carlyle’s powers had from the first 
been cordially though imperfectly appreciated by Jeffrey, by Wilson, 
and by Lockhart ; and before he had been a year in London he 
became well acquainted with John Mill, with Mrs. Austen, with Mr. 
Henry Taylor, and with a large literary circle. If he had been as 
skilful and fortunate, as Emerson proved himself for Carlyle’s sake, 
in dealing with publishers, he would never have felt the pressure of 
want. After a short time the fame which had not encountered 
excessive delay, began to have a money value. After the death of 
his wife’s mother Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were enabled to live in com- 
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fort on the modest scale which suited them both; and in his old 
age he possessed a competence which would at one time have seemed 
to him boundless wealth. Of the lavish generosity with which he 
disposed of his superfluous income Mr. Froude gives a touching 
account. It is not without reason that he regards the sarcastic and 
contemptuous writer as the most benevolent of men. 

Mr. Froude’s observations on style and method have the authority 
which belongs to an accomplished artist. He makes the novel and 
yet perfectly just remark that Curlyle’s is the clearest of styles. 
It is true that “no sentence leaves the reader in doubt of its 
meaning.” The common assertion that Carlyle’s mannerism is 
derived from the German is inaccurate, though not absolutely 
unfounded. It originated, as Carlyle told Mr. Froude, in the farm 
house at Annandale, and “the humour of it came from his mother. 
The form was his father’s common mode of speech, and had been 
adopted by himself for its brevity and emphasis,” if, that is to say, 
it had been deliberately selected. It was, as Carlyle often declared, 
not a garment, but a skin naturally and inseparably connected with 
the frame beneath. Once or twice he professed some envy of ordi- 
nary writers, who composed in the common language of their daily 
conversation ; but similarity of oral and literary style, if it was a 
merit, belonged peculiarly to Carlyle. He talked exactly as he wrote, 
except that his broad Dumfriesshire dialect imparted to his speech a 
zest which could not be put upon paper. Both in his conversation 
and in his writings Carlyle displayed the power of distinct conception 
and reproduction of images, which was, perhaps, the most exceptional 
of his wonderful intellectual gifts. Emerson describes the faculty 
by the same word which has been often independently used in Eng- 
' land, as stereoscopic. Carlyle could scarcely mention the commonest 
object without bringing it before the eyes of the listeners through 
the use of some happy metaphor or distinctive epithet. Though 
he professed unbounded contempt for picturesque scenery, or rather 
for its enthusiastic admirers, he might have been a landscape painter, 
if he had possessed the requisite skill, or a surveyor accustomed to 
make field sketches for practical use. Mr. Froude judiciously calls 
attention to a few singularly beautiful descriptions of landscape in 
the letters and journals. Carlyle would have been better pleased by 
a recognition of his superiority to almost all historical writers in the 
topographical account of battles. When he was composing or com- 
piling the book on Oliver Cromwell, he carefully examined on the spot 
the positions which had been occupied by the two armies at Naseby, 
at Worcester, and at Dunbar; but it was not till he undertook the 
Life of Frederick that he made a systematic study of the military 
geography of his campaigns and the plans of his battles. A 
civilian may not be a competent judge of the accuracy of accounts 
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of battles ; but he is entitled to say that other descriptions, even by 
professional historians, are rarely so intelligible and as consistent as 
Carlyle’s. The History of the French Revolution is, in Mr. Froude’s 
opinion, distinguished from Carlyle’s other writings by artistic unity 
and completeness. In this book the historian seldom appears per- 
sonally on the scene. Carlyle’s constant addresses to Oliver Crom- 
well and his running commenis on his speeches may be thought by 
some incompatible with the dignity of history, but they fully answer 
their purpose by illustrating the character of his favourite hero ; 
and the speeches become for the first time readable in the light of 
the entries or marginal notes. It is not necessary that a reader 
should agree with Carlyle and his biographer in approval of the 
judicial murder of the king, to enable him to assent to Mr. Froude’s 
assertion that the whole current of opinion on Cromwell has been 
checked or reversed by Carlyle’s high-handed intervention. In a 
less important instance he has been equally successful in re-establish- 
ing the character of Johnson, and the literary reputation of Boswell. 
No recent writer has ventured to repeat the attacks or the conde- 
scending praises of Macaulay and his predecessors. Carlyle was 
perhaps first attracted to Johnson by the similarity of their fortunes 
on their first arrival in London, and by the livelong presence in both 
of troublesome bodily infirmities. Carlyle’s genius was of a far 
higher order than Johnson’s, but he never even attempted to imitate 
the silent fortitude with which Johnson encountered solitude, poverty, 
and disease. 

No ancient or modern character rivalled Cromwell in Carlyle’s 
affection. His not unmixed satisfaction in the progress of the Lite 
of Frederick was qualified by an imperfect sympathy with his hero. 
The disproportionate space which is allotted to the king’s rough and 
narrow-minded father may, perhaps, indicate a lingering reluctance 
to enter on the principal subject. The history of Prussia and of 
Germany, which occupies the greater part of the first volume, is in 
clearness, in skilful brevity, and in fulness of knowledge, a literary 
masterpiece. Voltaire himself could not have condensed the story 
of several centuries into happier units, nor would he have shown the 
same conscientious industry in collecting his materials. Carlyle’s 
elaborate apology for Frederick William has caused great offence in 
England, though the paradoxes in which it abounds are explained 
and to a great extent modified by the incipient play of satirical and 
sympathetic humour. Students of the historical literature of Germany 
are less startled by his vindication of their chief hero’s precursor. 
Frederick William contributed largely to the foundation of the 
edifice which was raised by Frederick the Great, and completed by 
Bismarck. Every Prussian patriot recognises the merits of the 
vigorous old martinet, and with a still deeper conviction believes in 
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the paramount genius of his son. The present generation of 
Germans, which insists on discarding French official terms, and even 
in excluding foreign elements from ordinary conversation, neverthe- 
less fully condones the contempt which Frederick always felt and 
expressed for his mother tongue. Carlyle had, long before he 
thought of writing his life, been familiar with the habitual bent of 
Prussian and German opinion ; but assuredly no German had antici- 
pated the dramatic or comic capabilities which he found in his prin- 
cipal characters, and in many parts of the story. The vast stores of 
information which he accumulated during the continuance of the 
work were not the less valuable because he incessantly bewailed the 
continuance of apparently interminable labours. The subsidiary 
episodes which he eventually rejected might have satisfied inferior 
and less scrupulous historians as powerful or independent composi- 
tions. More than one of these disquisitions I happened to read at 
the time, and I have heard from Carlyle, in conversation, anecdotes 
and explanations of pedigrees or of litigated titles, which are now 
probably forgotten, though they seemed to me too precious to be 
lost. He would attach little importance to demonstrations, still 
composed from time to time, that Frederick the Great was not a 
saint, nor even an exemplary character. The King’s not unfrequent 
infringements of truth, as it is commonly understood, were not 
incompatible with the veracity which in Carlyle’s dialect meant just 
appreciation of facts, of possibilities, and generally of the necessary 
conditions of a practical decision. In Frederick’s case, he had to 
dispense with the moral or religious temperament which he was 
accustomed to require in his heroes. He had never insisted on the 
faultless excellence which invoives some negative qualifications. He 
had naturally but little sympathy with Thackeray’s instinctive dislike 
of greatness, as it is exemplified in his antipathy to Marlborough and 
to Swift. I think it was after a conversation between them on the 
character of Swift that I heard Carlyle say, ‘I wish I could persuade 
Thackeray that the test of greatness in a man is not whether he 
(Thackeray) would like to meet him at a tea-party.” He liked 
Thackeray himself, and I think he never spoke of him with the 
contempt which, before he became comparatively intimate with 
Dickens, he expressed for “* infinitesimally small Schniispel, the 
distinguished novelist.” Mr ‘roude seems to concur in Carlyle’s 
occasional assertion that fictio. was in a certain degree akin to false- 
hood. He would perhaps not have been so consistent as to condemn 
the parables because the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan were 
fictitious characters. If the opinion had not been shared by another 
eminent man of letters, it might be passed over as a mere caprice. 
It explains the harsh coldness of his article on Scott, whom he never 


justly appreciated. Lockhart, for whom Carlyle seems to have 
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entertained an unusually friendly feeling, recommended him after 
the publication of Past and Present to write a mediseval romance. 
The advice was probably suggested by Carlyle’s brilliant description 
of the death of St. Edmund, which was as completely imaginary as 
the adventures of Dugald Dalgetty. Carlyle never understood that 
the wit and wisdom of Scott are to be found in the speeches of his 
imaginary characters, and not in the connecting narrative which | 
was necessary as a framework. | 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Froude’s book is that 
which records their first acquaintance, and which expatiates on the 
doctrines to which Mr. Froude himself was to have been previously 
converted. It was, as the grateful disciple declares, to his master 
that he owes his preservation from Positivism, from Romanism, 
from Atheism, and from other systems which he still regards with 
aversion. Long and intimate intercourse in later times, and his own 
aptitude to comprehend generous inspirations, cannot but qualify him 
to furnish an authentic account of the convictions which he learned 
to share. A clear and vigorous style supplies the necessary vehicle 
of a new system and method of philosophy; yet one modest student, 
after striving to understand the autheritative version of Carlyle’s 
creed, respectfully and unwillingly confesses that he is no wiser than 
before. It was the force with which he preached, and not the sub- 
stance of his discourse, which compelled admiring attention to a few 
vague and general propositions. It is true that some of the articles 
of Carlyle’s creed, as recorded by Mr. Froude, appear, when they 
stand alone, to be definite enough. ‘To him (Carlyle),’”’ says Mr. 
Froude, “ God’s existence was not an arguable probability, a fact 
dependent for its certainty on Church authority or on Apostolical 
succession . . . but an awful reality, to which the fates of nations, 
the fate of each individual ever bore perpetual witness. We were 
to do our work, not because it would prove expedient, and because 
we should be rewarded for doing it, but because we were bound to 
do it’by our Master’s rule. . . . And the lesson came from one who 
seemed ‘to speak with authority and not as the Scribes,’ as if what 
he said was absolute certainty beyond question or cavil.” Yet it is 
certain that Carlyle attached to the words in which he proclaimed his 
religious faith an entirely different meaning from that which they 
ordinarily and traditionally bear. His language was that of an old 
Scotch Presbyterian, but “in his writings dogma and traditions had 
melted like a mist, and the awful central fact burst clear once more 
in the midst of heaven.”’ A faith which is independent of dogma and 
tradition, and a Deity not distinctively personal, may perhaps be 
intelligible to philosophers, but they have never served as a religion 
to any ancient or modern community. Carlyle himself was appa- | 
rently sometimes conscious that his teaching could not provide a 
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substitute for the convictions which it helped to loosen. “False as 
the priestly mummeries at Bruges might be, he could not wish them 
away to make room for materialism, which was falser than they.” 
Mr. Froude says that “Carlyle did not deny his own responsibilities 
in this matter. In his desire to extricate the kernel from the shell 
in which it was rotting, he had shaken existing beliefs as much as 
any man.” This is not an occasion for pursuing the controversy, but 
it may be allowable to express regret that the deep personal interest 
of an admirable biography should, perhaps unavoidably, be disturbed 
or interrupted by difficult and doubtful matters of debate. No man of 
the highest order of genius is more independent than Carlyle of the 
soundness of his conclusions. His political and economical opinions, 
in which Mr. Froude strangely seems to concur, may be dismissed 
more summarily than his religious doctrines. 

Eloquent denunciations in speech or writings of the “dismal 
science’? were impressive and amusing; but this could scarcely 
affect the judgment of an intelligent hearer who had mastered the 
rudiments of political economy. A reasoned and systematic account 
of the consequences which may be deduced from the assumed exist- 
ence of private property is as legitimate an exercise of the understand- 
ing as any scientific inquiry, and it is more immediately instructive 
and useful, and at the most the epithet of “dismal” is inapplicable 
to ascience; but Carlyle denied that political economy was a science, 
because he disliked some of its results. Mr. Froude, who is less 
likely to be misled by rhetorical excitement, repeatedly boasts that 
opinion has for many years tended to come round to Carlyle’s con- 
clusion. He even quotes the declaration which was sometime since 
made for a political purpose, that economic principles may now be 
relegated to Jupiter and Saturn; nor is Mr. Froude tired of repeating 
again and again the statement that the principle of /aisses-faire has 
become obsolete. If he thinks fit at any time to follow out this 
inquiry, he may perhaps arrive at the conviction that Carlyle’s 
doctrines, if they were applied in all cases, would prohibit 
private ownership. If the fundamental institution is maintained, 
it follows that, subject to certain specified exceptions, a man must 
be allowed to do what he will with his own. When he wrote 
Sartor Resartus, Carlyle was, at least in his literary character, 
a Communist, and although he would have abhorred the state of 
society which he virtually proposed to establish, he never thoroughly 
renounced his early judgment. Professor Teufelsdréckh wishes to 
form an Eigenthum Conservirende Association for the protection of 


| property in the hands, not of the owners, but of the rest of the com- 


munity. A similar transfer is hinted at in Chartism and in Past and 

| Present, but Carlyle’s mature ideal was a benevolent despotism, with 

wnlimited power of arbitrary distribution. In a special instance 
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Carlyle reports with hasty indignation a case of hardship which he 
erroneously supposed to involve gross injustice. A small Annandale 
farmer who had fallen into difficulties had to pay his rent of £100 
ayear. As Carlyle puts the case, this farmer had, before providing 
for his own wants, to supply his landlord with £100, to be, as he 
says, spent in whiskey and port wine. The mode of expenditure is 
suggested for invidious ‘purposes, and has nothing to do with the 
merits of the case. The alternative of liability to rent is assumed to 
be the possession of the farm rent free; yet, unless the tenant had 
covenanted to pay the rent when he took the farm, he would have 
been a stranger without a shadow of claim to the land. An annual 
payment which would represent £3,000 ought, according to Carlyle, 
to have been taken from the landlord who had inherited or earned it, 
to be given to the occupier, without reasonable pretext. As an 
arbitrator unfettered by law, Carlyle would perhaps have divided the 
farm between owner and occupier, with the probable result of making 
its cultivation unprofitable. The land would, indeed, have at an 
earlier time probably relapsed into waste, if those who owned or 
farmed it had apprehended off-hand expropriation, or had hoped to 
retain a particular boon. When Carlyle’s own convenience was 
affected he was still more outrageously unreasonable. On the death 
of his wife’s mother, it became necessary to prepare and execute some 
document relating to the lease or feu of her little property of Temp- 
land, which was held under the Duke of Buccleuch. The factor of 
the estate told him at once that there would be no difficulty about 
the business, but he had not completed the transaction in a fortnight. 
On this provocation Carlyle wrote: “It is a wonderful relief to me 
that I have got fairly out of the choking sycophant Duke element, 
which tempted me at every turn to exclaim, ‘ May the devil and his 
grandmother fly away with your shabble of a Duke!’ What in 
God’s name have I to do with him? All the Dukes in creation 
melted into one Duke were not worth sixpence tome. I declare I 
could not live there at all in such an accursed, soul-oppressing | 
puddle of a Duke’s.” It may be admitted that half-serious absurdity | 
of this kind has a certain value as an illustration of character. It 
would to some readers be a relief, if more plausible and more compli- 
cated paradoxes had not seemed to combine a purpose of proselytism 
with one of the most interesting biographies in the English 
language; yet when the controversies which have been raised in 
portions of the book are disregarded and forgotten, the heroic per- 
sonality of Carlyle, as it is presented by Mr. Froude, will long 
survive. 


G. S. VENABLEs. 

















THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY. 


Tue recent meeting and report of the Trades Union Conference at 
Newcastle has naturally directed attention to the subject of economical 
production and the equitable distribution of the profits of industry, 
and the time is therefore appropriate for the consideration of a system 
of combination or association of capital and labour for purposes of 
production. 

The history of industry in this country scarcely commands our 
unmixed congratulations. It presents a marvellous record of human 
energy, ingenuity, perseverance, and skill, but in its moral and 
economical aspects it is unsatisfactory and discouraging. Possessing 
in abundance the raw material of production, easily workable, and 
in close proximity to the sea—the cheap highway of commerce— 
this island is admirably fitted to be the workshop of the world. It 
became and still is the great emporium of civilisation and the largest 
purveyor and supplier of the world’s wants. The supremacy of its 
trade and industry is unquestioned, and though some nations, 
formerly supplied by us with many necessaries of their daily life, 
have become self-supporting, we still command the market in coun- 
tries which continue to draw their industrial commodities from 
abroad. The result has not been accomplished, however, in conse- 
quence, but in spite, of our legislation. It must, indeed, be con- 
sidered as no little tribute to the practical ability and inflexible 
resolution of the English that they were able to overcome the obsta- 
cles which laws calculated to arrest industry had placed in their 
path. 

Up to the present time, owing mainly to the operation of our 
laws and to the prejudices of all classes which these laws have to a 
great extent engendered, capital and labour, instead of working in 
harmony side by side, have usually been at daggers drawn. A state 
of war, or at best an armed truce, is the condition under which 
industry has been pursued throughout the greater part of its career. 
The antagonism of capital and labour throughout this period mani- 
fested itself in frequent strikes attended with violence, outrage, and 
coercion, followed by irretrievable loss and inconceivable misery. 
Up to 1824 the workman in England was absolutely at the mercy of 
the employer, who in more than a colloquial sense was his master. 
Penal laws prohibited combinations of workmen for the purpose of 
raising wages, whilst employers of labour were free to combine for 
the purpose of lowering them. Wages were consequently invari- 
ably fixed by the masters. Some relaxation of these laws was 
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obtained mainly through the exertions of Hume in 1824. It was 
not, however, till after 1858 that workmen could legally meet for 
the purpose of securing higher wages by mutual encouragement and 
persuasion. This partial removal of the shackles of labour enabled 
for the first time combinations of the employed to engage legally 
with employers in their contests, and strikes became more frequent, 
but under the protection of the law they lost much of their virulence. 
The complete enfranchisement of labour which was inaugurated by 
the Acts of April, 1868, and June, 1871, and which recognised, legal- 
ised, and registered Trades Unions, removed the stain of legal 
inequality attaching to the proletary from the Statute Book of the 
realm. The employed was thenceforth to be as free as the employer. 
The beneficent effects of this act of simple justice became at once 
apparent, and strikes which were previously attended with menace 
and outrage have become merely organised forms of peaceful pressure, 
terminating for the most part in acceptable compromise or by the 
adoption of arbitration as a means of settlement of the disputes which 
occasioned them. 

Under the systematic and controlling influence of properly 
organised Trades Unions the cause of the workman has become not 
only more popular but more successful. Trades Unions have already 
organised a large proportion of the skilled labourers (ten of them 
alone numbering upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand artisans), 
and it may well be that they are destined to organise and unite the 
entire body together with a large majority of the wage-earning popu- 
lation of the country, who will be free to fight the war of wages on 
terms of perfect equality with theiremployers. Indeed, it is probable 
that the advantages are on their side, owing to the incidence of the 
poor law enabling them in their contests to marshal the relief it 
affords as an auxiliary or reserved force in aid of their own resources, 
and the credit they can always command from the tradesmen with 
whom they deal to the full extent of their means. The war 
of wages, however, though it is now carried on by more civilised 
methods, continues, and is probably as costly as heretofore. The 
injury inflicted, not only on the parties to the contest, but on the 
community in general, by strikes and lock-outs cannot be measured by 
the loss which they cause, considerable though that loss undoubtedly 
is. The suffering and misery they create must be reckoned in the 
account against them. The poverty, pauperism, and degradation of 
thousands of families are amongst the baneful consequences of these 
cruel and often prolonged contests, and amongst their victims are to 
be found the members of industrial firms in startling numbers. But 
the direct money loss for which these conflicts are responsible is 
enormous. It is difficult to estimate it precisely, but I have been at 
much pains to make a fair approximation. Taking the average 
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wage to be £1 per week per workman—apparently a minimum 
rate, but the price usually reckoned in statistical calculations—and 
taking the average number of men engaged in and the average 
duration of each strike, I calculate, after making full allowance for 
the exceptionally large strike of 300,000 cotton hands in 1878, that 
over a period of ten years, from 1870 to 1879 inclusive, during 
which an average of 3,000 men struck for an average of thirty-eight 
weeks, the average cost of each strike which occurred in that period 
was £11,400. There were 2,352 strikes in the ten years. The cost, 
therefore, to the workmen in the decade was £26,812,800, or an 
average yearly loss of £2,681,200. I am aware that advocates of 
the cause of the artisan have striven to attenuate this loss by arguing 
that part of it is paid by the fruits of other men’s exertions out 
of funds accumulated for the purpose. This is, however, a mere 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul. The loss of labour is absolute and 
irretrievable. 

The capitalists’ or employers’ account of loss is not so formidable 
in amount, though it may well be as ruinous in its consequences. 
Reckoning £65 per head engaged as the capital employed in 
industry, which is the sum Dr. J. Watts, in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society in 1861, estimates to be so employed, and allowing 
123 per cent. as a fair profit thereon, the loss on this head for the 
decade under consideration would be £418,950 per annum. For the 
ten years, therefore, it would amount to £4,189,500. The two sums 
to the debit of labour and capital consequently amount to the total of 
£51,002,300 for the decade, or at the rate of £3,100,230 per annum. 
This sum represents a fair profit on a trade of thirty millions sterling 
per annum, which is wasted or thrown away. Here again writers 
have argued that no real loss arises to the employer on this head, 
since strikes often relieve him from onerous bargains and lower the 
price of labour. I think it would be found that no permanent 
lowering of wages results from strikes, and that they as often pre- 
vent the employer from realising profitable contracts as they relieve 
him from unprofitable ones. Besides, a serious and permanent loss 
results to both employer and employed in the transfer of business to 
the foreigner during these periodical disorganisations of the markets 
of supply. I am of opinion, therefore, that no deduction can be 
made from the amount of loss with which strikes are here debited. 

Much controversy might doubtless be maintained as to the extent 
and importance of the moral and material damage done by industrial 
warfare. That it is both costly and demoralising is beyond dispute. 
It is equally beyond dispute that, so long as the interests of the 
employer and employed diverge, antagonism and hostility will 
characterise the pursuit of industry, and the complete and most 
profitable development of industrial enterprise will be delayed. It 
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is obviously, therefore, to the advantage of all that some means 
should be found and adopted to make those interests identical by the 
substitution of some form of equitable division of the fruits of labour. 
To this end co-operation suggests itself. Combinations under this 
title for ministering to the wants of the community have been long 
in active operation, and have made rapid and successful strides. As 
at present understood and practised, however, it does not appear 
likely that co-operation will put an end to or greatly modify the 
hostility between capital and labour. Co-operation may be classed 
under three heads: co-operation of capital, co-operation for distribu- 
tion, and co-operation for production. Before the passing of “ The 
Companies Act” of 1862, which limited the liability of a member of 
a joint-stock company to the amount of his subscription, every con- 
tributor of associated capital employed in industrial or commercial 
enterprise, not constituted under the provisions of a special Act of 
Parliament, risked his whole fortune in the investment. Naturally, 
associated capital was not forthcoming for any undertaking involving 
considerable risk, and the smaller capitalist was practically precluded 
from engaging in most of the lucrative operations of trade, com- 
merce, and industry. With limited liability established by law a 
large field was opened for the profitable employment of co-operative 
capital with a reasonable risk, and the people were not slow to avail 
themselves of the opening. The facilities afforded by the principle 
of limited liability were not only fully and promptly used, but they 
were much abused. A mania for the establishment of limited com- 
panies set in, and according to Professor Leone Levi no less than 
4,445 were registered under the ‘“ Companies Act” between 1862 
and 1868, but lessthan half of them survived. The Economist states 
that between the years 1863 and 1866 the nominal ameunt of capital 
authorised was £373,000,000, whilst £268,000,000 was — to 
the public and £35,600,000 was paid up. 

By many of these companies the safety of the contributors sought 
by the law was rendered illusory. They were established .with 
uncalled capital large enough to ensure the ruin of the shareholders 
before the limit of liability was reached. Practically they were ‘as 
unsafe as unlimited companies. To the rush of unemployed capital 
into limited industrial companies, to the speculation thereby pro~ 
moted, and to the violation of the true principle of limited liability, 
was due the crisis of 1866-1867, perhaps the greatest financial 
collapse which the industry of the country has ever experienced. I 
proved, however, a salutary lesson, and taught the people the practice 
on an honest basis of limited liability attaching to associated capital, 
and opened to all the door of competition in every field of enterprise, 
many of which had been previously monopolised by the larger capi- 
talists. Thus practised, limited liability established by law has 
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proved a great boon to the community, and the following figures 
show the enormous extent to which they have availed themselves of 
its facilities. In the last return of the Registrar we find that the 
total number of companies registered to December 31, 1883, in the 
United Kingdom was 21,599, with a nominal share capital of 
£2,571,723,184. According to the estimate of Mr. Levi, before 
alluded to, rather more than 50 per cent. of these companics should 
be defunct, and according to the Economist, as before stated, the 
actual capital invested is only 10 per cent. of the nominal amount. 
This would give about 10,000 companies actually existing, and the 
amount of capital employed in joint-stock enterprise as £257,172,318. 
But an estimate made by the Registrar gives a very different result, 
for he sums up the actual existing companies to be 8,641, with a 
paid-up capital (including vendors’ shares) of £475,551,294. If 
from this amount we deduct one-third on account of vendors’ shares, 
we get £319,034,196 as the capital invested, which is some sixty-two 
millions more than the estimate based on the figures of Mr. Levi 
and the Economist, while the number of companies is some 1,400 
less. The bases of the Registrar’s estimate are probably more 
definite and trustworthy than those of the other experts, though of 
course they are after all but a species of guess work. Considering 
that many of the vendors’ shares are doubtless in the hands of the 
public, and thereby add to the amount invested in joint-stock enter- 
prise, and looking to the discrepancy in the two estimates, we think 
that we shall not be far wrong if we assume the number of the 
existing companies to be 9,000, and the amount of capital employed 
under the Limited Liability Act on December 31, 1883, to be about 
£350,000,000, an average for the 22 years of nearly £16,000,000 
per annum. This association of capital unites large and small 
investors for the pursuit of common objects on equal terms. It is 
destined probably in future to absorb a majority of the larger com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings of the kingdom, and goes far to 
solve the question of the equitable distribution of the profits of 
capital. But its operations are conducted on the same lines as those 
of the individual capitalist so far as its relations with labour are 
concerned, namely on the arbitrary and debatable rate of fixed wage. 
Neither the principle of limited liability, therefore, nor the co-opera- 
tion of capital advance one iota the principle of the equitable division 
of the profits of industry between capital and labour. 

Co-operation for distribution has been eminently successful. It is 
in truth the union of consumers to supply themselves and thus to 
save the profit of the middle man, and joint-stock companies trading 
under this co-partnership might be more correctly described under 
the title of ‘“co-distributive societes.” It is not difficult to perceive 
the true cause of the success of these societies. They avoid the 
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scandalous loss occasioned by what must be admitted to be the 
absurdly expensive method of distribution of the necessaries of life 
by the over-swollen army of petty tradesmen, whose small turnover 
necessitates an inordinate increase on its value to constitute even a 
moderate profit ; nor does a moderate profit satisfy a tradesman when 
immoderate profits are within his reach. In this field the co-ope- 
rator has reaped a rich harvest of gain. Rochdale was the pioneer 
of this class of co-operation. The first “store” was established 
there in 1844, and since the Act of 1853, which removed certain 
obstacles in the way of friendly socicties, under which denomination 
most of these societies are enrolled, they have spread with as much 
rapidity as success throughout the country. The progress of this 
description of co-operation has been indeed marvellous since 1861. 
Its societies then counted 48,184 members, employing a capital of 
£338,290, and doing £1,512,117 value of trade. From that year 
their trade augmented in a yearly increasing though not quite 
uniform ratio till in 1872 their trade amounted to £11,388,590, 
their capital to £2,785,777, their members to 300,931, and their 
profits to £807,747. The progress has been even more marked from 
that year up tothe present time; and at the end of last year 667,463 
members of 1,241 societies employed a capital of £7,585,996, and 
realised on a turnover of £27,865,054 a profit of £2,305,887. A 
movement productive of such astoundingly beneficial results (the 
money profits being the least of the benefits realised by the members, 
whose greatest advantage is in the cheapness of the commodities 
distributed by the ‘“ stores”’) must continue, and will probably con- 
tinue with accelerated rapidity. The principle and the progress 
is has made is suggestive of universal extension. The service it 
has rendered to society, and especially to those of it in the enjoy- 
ment of only small and moderate fixed incomes, in merging the 
distributor and consumer, and thus dispensing with the middle man 
and his extortions, is immense. But, like co-operation of capital, 
co-operation for distribution has done nothing to reconcile the 
interest of the employer and the employed. 

It is only when we come to consider the societies established for 
the co-operation of labour—the association of workmen for produc- 
tion—that we find co-operation at all touches the question of the 
relations between capital and labour. It seems, however, improbable 
that co-operative labour can, in the nature of things, be successful to 
any important extent. It is the association of workmen without any 
or with an insignificant capital. However individually skilful and 
industrious, thrifty and energetic the men may be, they lack besides 
capital the necessary business experience, training, and commercial 
knowledge to enable them to compete successfully with private © 
enterprise, combining capital and paid labour. I am not surprised 
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then to find that co-operative production does not make progress, 
and ‘that the statistics connected with it show that it is virtually at a 
standstill. By the side of co-operative distribution its prospects are 
poor indeed. A summary of the statistics bearing on this branch of 
our subject shows that in the year 1879 there were in England and 
Scotland 2,685 members of co-operative producing societies, possess- 
ing £70,877 of share, and £48,935 borrowed capital, and that they 
realised a profit of £7,869 on a trade of £144,852. In 1883 the 
figures show the following results. Out of a trade of £404,110, a 
profit of £14,696 was obtained by twenty-four socicties, numbering 
4,263 members, with a share and borrowed capital of respectively 
£159,016 and £55,989.  Flour-mill societies, which have been 
mainly successful, are eliminated from this part of our inquiry, 
because, although classed as co-operative producers, they are really 
distributors, since they have for the most part been established by 
or in direct connection with distributing societies, and their produc- 
tions are supplied only to them or distributed amongst their members. 
From the figures which precede may be gathered the following 
facts. That whereas the number of co-operative distribution societies 
increased from 450, with 91,502 members, in 1862, to 1,241, with 
667,463 members, in 1888, the total number of co-operative pro- 
duction societies in this latter year did not exceed twenty-four, 
embracing 4,263 members. That in 1883 the distribution societies, 
with a capital of more than £7,500,000 sterling, and a trade of 
nearly £28,000,090, earned a profit of £2,300,000, whilst a share 
capital of only £150,000, a trade of a trifle over £404,000, earning 
the insignificant profit of not quite £15,000, could be credited to 
co-operative production societies properly so called. 

The consideration of these figures proves clearly that while co- 
operation for distributive purposes is very rapidly increasing, and is 
exercisiug a most important influence in the whole country (and this 
is more particularly the case in the northern counties), associated 
labour or co-operation for production makes no progress, nor is it in 
the nature of things that it should do so. It is plain that, owing to 
the insignificant amount of capital required (purchasers of their com- 
modities paying either in advance or in ready money on the counter), 
to the limited nature of the business qualifications needed for mere 
distribution, and to the mutual assistance rendered to each other by 
the members, who are at once buyers and sellers, co-operative distri- 
bution societies can compete successfully with the retail dealer. Not 
less clear is it that co-operative production in any extended sense 
cannot be successful when carried on by the sole means of associated 
labour, which is ill-suited, and by no means properly equipped to 
enter the lists of competition with private enterprise joined to capital 
and business knowledge. Apart altogether from the question of capital 
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(which co-operative labour obviously lacks), the conditions of distribu- 
tion, which must necessarily be linked to production in successful 
industry, are vastly different in the two cases. Successful distribution 
involves an intimate knowledge of markets and extensive business 
experience, a machinery of commercial agencies, and an acquaintance 
with finance, which it is impossible for workmen, however skilled, to 
possess. The area of the whole field of trade and commerce is far 
too large for him to hope to traverse it with any satisfactory result. 
He is but a wheel in the coach of productive enterprise. The coach 
of production cannot be propelled without the motive force of com- 
mercial and financial ability, backed by capital. 

It will, I think, be conceded that the statements, facts, and 
figures set forth in the. preceding pages point unmistakably to the 
following conclusions :-—— 

1. That a state of war or armed truce has characterised the 
relations of capital and labour ever since their combination for the 
pursuit of industry. That this condition of hostility, although it 
manifested itself with less violence after, and, owing to the complete 
enfranchisement of labour, which balanced the adventages in the 
contest between employer and employed, or probably made the 
balance lean to the side of the latter, still continued to exist. 
Finally, that it exists now, and that the interests of capital and 
labour are as divergent as ever, and will continue thus divergent so 
long as the employer takes the risk of a fixed wage, and the employed 
is excluded from participation in the profits resulting from their jrint 
efforts. 

2. That associated capital is in active operation in the pursuit of 
industry ; that it is successful in the form of limited liability and 
co-operation ; and in the case of associated capital and co-operative 
distribution that it is capable of universal extension, to the great 
benefit of the community. 

3. That associated labour, on the contrary, though to a ridiculously 
limited extent it is in operation for the purpose of productive 
industry, has proved singularly unsuccessful, has made no progress, 
and from the nature of things is not likely to progress. 

4. That neither associated capital nor associated labour have con- 
tributed, nor can contribute, to the reconciliation of capital and 
labour—that the scope of both is restricted to distinct operations. 

If these deductions be correct, I can only infer that, unless some 
cia vivendi be discovered under which the interests of capital and 
labour can be reconciled, their contests may so increase the cost and 
risk of production. as to handicap the country in the arduous race of 
competition to the extent of driving industry from the land. Indeed 
the enfranchisement of labour, beneficent and just as it is, may prove 
a curse instead of a blessing if, by equalising the means and chances 
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of the combatants, it but prolongs the war of wages to the bitter end. 
The equality of the struggle will, however, I hope, bring about a 
new era in production by establishing the association of capital and 
labour in a friendly union, under which alone their interests can be 
made identical, and their joint efforts be made productive of the best 
results. 

The conclusion then seems, as it were, forced upon us that we 
should seek to find some system by which capital and labour may 
become associated, and share the risks and profits of those industrial 
enterprises where their combination constitutes the principal element 
of production. We propose to consider this important question 
under the head of Industrial Partnerships. If there be any reason 
in what we have already written, it cannot be questioned that the 
relations between employers and employed are unsatisfactory. 
Strikes and lock-outs may have of late years greatly decreased 
both in numbers and duration, and may be more threatened than 
carried out. There may be an increasing desire to resort to arbi- 
tration in cases of dispute between capital and labour, and industrial 
wars may to some extent by this means be partially averted. This 
is doubtless encouraging; but after all we can only describe the 
situation as a state of armed truce between the parties. The 
hostility, though latent, still exists, and unfortunately must do so 
until the interest between employés and employer now so conflicting 
are made indentical. This cannot be done by co-operation. The 
true solution of the problem lies in the introduction of labour to profit, 
and this co-operation fails to do. The co-operation of consumers in 
no way touches the question. Co-operative labour except in the 
case of corn and flour mills, in which the workers as consumers are 
not really manufacturers but are merely supplying their own wants, 
cannot, as we have already shown, be successful, first from the want 
of sufficient capital, and next because workmen are unable to regu- 
late or control the adjustment of supply to demand. In the open 
market they are at a disadvantage in competition with capital com- 
bined with iabour, and strengthened by a business experience, a 
high range of knowledge, and an acquaintance with financial details 
which the workmen cannot possibly possess. It may be indeed 
that small associations of bootmakers, hatters, gilders, &c., could 
with more or less success carry on the business of production with 
very limited plant, premises, and capital; but this will really prove 
nothing, and not in any way affect our contention that co-operative 
labour has not progressed and will not progress. Associated or co- 
operative capital, as has been shown, does not practically affect the 
interests of the labourer, operating as it does so far as he is concerned 
in the same way as individual capital. 

It is assumed, and we think with justice, that the labourer can 
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and does earn a surplus beyond a bare sustenance, and that to the 
extent of this surplus as capital he is entitled in some way to share 
the profits together with the risks of the produce of his labour. 
But in what way? The answer is obvious, by the association of 
capital and labour. To the establishment of such industrial partner- 
ships the future of industry is clearly tending, and we propose 
now to consider the question of how it may best be accomplished, 
since it affords the only true means of reconciling the conflicting 
interests of employers and employed. The idea of industrial 
partnerships for the purpose of enabling workmen to participate 
in the profits of their labour is not by any means new. It was 
entertained and carried out with the most remarkable success as 
far back as 1842 by Edme Jean Leclaire—who by his own indo- 
mitable energy and great capacity raised himself from the operative 
class—a painter and derorator in Paris. M. Leclaire, who may 
practically be considered the pioneer of industrial partnerships, died 
in 1872, but his work lives after him. ‘La Maison Leclaire ” still 
exists, and the economic results of ‘his system are truly astonishing. 
It appears that between 1842 and 1880 no less than £104,000 have 
been paid as profits to the workers, who in that year received 
£6,400 individually, and £3,200 from the profits were paid over to 
the “ Mutual Aid Society” connected with the establishment, in 
addition to £34,700 paid as wages. The system has been carried 
out to a limited extent, but with varying conditions and success, in 
England. We believe that in London the businesses of Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons and Messrs. Cassell and Co. are conducted on a 
modified system of industrial partnership. On the Continent, how- 
ever, industrial partnerships are more common, and are generally 
successful. We have before us the balance sheet for 1880 of a 
foundry business at Guise (L’Aisne), in France, which has very 
lately been transformed into an association of capital and labour by 
its proprietor, M. Godin. It appears that the capital of this estab- 
lishment is £184,000, upon which M. Godin is allowed 5 per cent. 
as ‘‘ wages,” or subsistence money. The wages paid, of all descrip- 
tions, amount to (including the 5 per cent., or £9,200, paid as 
“wages” to capital) £75,832, all of which ranks for profit, which 
was apportioned. equally at the rate of 15:1 per cent. The “ admi- 
nistration ” was paid £2,749 from profits; the ‘‘ administrative” and 
‘“‘superintending”’ councils £2,062 and £468 respectively ; and 
£458 was paid as a reward for “ exceptional services.” The net 
‘turnover,’ or sales, amounted to £141,031. 

With these encouraging facts before us, it cannot be doubted that 
it is desirable to extend the system of industrial partnerships in this 
country, and we suggest the outline of a plan upon which this may, 
advantageously and equitably, be done. 
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AB, capitalist, would decide to enter into partnership with C D, 
denoting the number of workmen with whom he desires so to enter 
into partnership, for the purpose of carrying on a specified industry ; 
the partnership would exist for a certain number of years, as might 
be agreed upon. 

A B would agree to provide a specified amount of capital to be 
applied to the said industry, of which he is to have the responsible 
and actual management, assisted by a consulting committee of an 
agreed number of workmen (selected by the general body of men ?) 
who are to have a deliberative but not executive voice in the respon- 
sible management. This consulting committee, under the presidency 
of A B, would meet periodically at specified intervals. All the men 
working under this agreement would agree to work during the usual 
hours, and according to any rules of business which might be estab- 
lished. 

Out of the capital of the association there would be paid, irrespec- 
tive of profits or loss, to the labourers a sum, as might be agreed 
upon, per week as “subsistence wages.” These subsistence wages 
would of course be lower than the current rate of wages for each 
class of workmen. <A sum equal to, say, 5 per cent. on the capital 
would also be paid, irrespective of profit or loss, to A B as sub- 
sistence wages. 

If at the end of the year, when the accounts would be made up, it 
should appear that no profit had been made, no further division of 
capital would take place. If it should appear that a loss had been 
sustained, such loss would be written off the capital, the capitalist thus 
paying his share of the loss in money, and the labourer his share by 
the sacrifice of the surplus earnings to which he would be entitled 
beyond the subsistence wages he had received. 

It goes without saying that A B might represent one or any 
number of individuals, or might be a limited company of capitalists 
in which the workmen themselves might be shareholders. The 
usual payments to insure against fire or accident to the works, and 
to provide for depreciation, as well as for the insurance against 
accident, sickness, or death of the labourers, would be charged, as 
usual, as part of the working expenses. The profit attending the 
successful working of the business would be distributed as follows: 
(1) A certain percentage as provision for workmen and their 
wives in old age; (2) a certain percentage as a reserve fund for insur- 
ance against trade risks; (3) the remaining profit to be divided in 
the proportion of so much share to the capitalist, so much to the 
foremen, clerks, and head employés by way of bonus, and the 
remainder to be distributed amongst the workmen as might be 
agreed. It will be seen that the agreement here suggested is 


capable of every variety of modification consistent with the principle 
involved in it. 
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Much must be learnt and much unlearnt before the joint contri- 
butors to production shall cease to occupy the respective positions of 
master and servant, employer and employed, and become partners or 
participators with each other. The masters for the most part are 
averse to the consideration of such change as is here proposed for 
much the same reason as an old-fashioned London banker on his 
deathbed fifty years ago enjoined his successor never to make 
advances to a man who wore a moustache. They are wedded to 
the time-worn system, and their prejudices are opposed to modern 
tendencies and reform. When, however, they consent to discuss 
the matter, they always insist that workmen as partners would be 
partners for profit only, and that, having no capital, they could not 
be responsible for losses. This, however, is not true. The work- 
man’s capital is that portion of his future labour not needed for 
his subsistence, and it only needs to be discounted to become imme- 
diately available. Let it be admitted that a workman is able to 
earn more than a bare subsistence—and the admission is now possible 
in the case of a skilled workman, and ought to be possible in the 
case of an unskilled labourer—and the surplus when discounted 
becomes capital. 

The conditions of the partnership here suggested discount it, and 
make the financial transaction safe by means of the “ insurance 
against trade risks.’ That risk properly covered, it appears to me 
that the surplus labour of the workmen so transformed is as much 
capital as the money of the capitalist for the purpose of the industry 
proposed to be carried on. Can that risk be properly covered in the 
way suggested? Almost every contingency of human existence has 
been provided for. The actuary, from statistics bearing on the 
subject, has calculated with mathematical precision the rate of a 
policy of insurance against accidents of every kind by sea or by 
land, and against death, fire, flood, pestilence, and everything but 
famine. How, therefore, can it be impossible to make a similar 
calculation applicable to the risks of trade? There are no statistics 
on which to base such a calculation, it is true, but these would soon be 
forthcoming with the necessity for their use. Statistics of shipwrecks 
were not always available, but the calculations founded on them now 
form the only safe basis on which commerce can be conducted. In 
the meantime, pending the collection of proper statistics, the fund 
to provide against the risks of trade would have to be made unneces- 
sarily large. But that would not signify, for the needless balance 
could be divided as it accumulated, in accordance with the provisions 
contained in the deed of partnership. The participation, therefore, 
by the workmen in the capital and risks of the enterprise in which 
they would be engaged jointly with the capitalist would be thus 
insured, and their right to participation in the profits justified. 
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If the prejudices of workmen and their adherence to established 
methods be less tenacious than that of employers, which is probable, 
their suspicions are greater; and having been accustomed to square 
up their accounts and receive the fixed remuneration for their labour 
weekly, they would perhaps be slow to recognise the advantages of 
a system which involved a long-winded transaction and the tem- 
porary relinquishment of part of their earnings. I feel convinced, 
however, that they would readily embrace and appreciate these 
advantages when once they understood them. To the employer these 
advantages may be summed up as consisting: (1) in the additional 
security of his capital arising from the division of his risks with his 
workmen; (2) in his immunity from the exactions of workmen, 
which, owing to their absolute freedom through the action of 
Trades Unions and the incidence before alluded to of poor-law relief, 
have become and will become still more formidable; (3) in the 
saving of the cost of the war of wages; (4) in the cordial co-opera- 
tion and harmonious working of all hands, which will be induced by 
their common interest in the proceeds of their labour ; (5) in the 
augmentation of those proceeds resulting from the incentive of the 
men to work more and more intelligently when working for them- 
selves than when doling out their unwilling labour and dawdling 
their time away under the system of fixed time and fixed wage. 

The influence which the knowledge that the sweat of his brow fer- 
tilises his own field or furnishes his own pocket has on the activity 
of the labourer to increase his store may be witnessed in the unre- 
mitting toil of the peasant proprietor. There must be reckoned, too, 
amongst the advantages to the capitalist or employer the peace of mind 
and sense of security and repose which would arise from the cessation 
of war and its causes and the union of interests, and from the friendly 
co-operation thus established for overcoming the difficulties and 
relieving the anxieties inseparable from business. Nor shall I omit 
to number amongst those advantages, sentimental though it may 
seem in an article essentially materialistic, the moral satisfaction 
which must fill the mind of him who has practically organised and 
worked a plan of industrial operations calculated to spread prosperity 
around him and largely to increase the bien étre of the community 
amongst whom he dwells. To the workman this change of system 
would prove an unmixed blessing. Under it he would become a 
partner instead of a servant, and would be thus entitled to an 
equitable share of the profits of the partnership. This alone would 
be inducement enough to him to welcome the change. If his profit 
under it were limited to his share of the cost of strikes which would 
be saved, and the increased profit arising from the substitution of 
willing and intelligent labour for labour grudgingly and mechani- 
cally performed, the result of which he would share, the change 
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would be amply justified. His profit is, however, not so limited, 
since he would participate in all the profits derived from the industry 
in which he would be engaged. I venture to think I am not too 
sanguine in predicting that the saving effected under these two items 
would be large enough to permit of the workmen after some years’ 
working of the system being admitted to partnership without involving 
the temporary diminution of their present average fixed wage. In other 
words, that their participation in the profits would be secured whilst 
their subsistence wage would be equal to the full average amount of 
their present pay, in which case the profit divisible at the end of the 
year would be clear net gain to them. Amongst the benefits of this 
net gain must be reckoned the advantage of its coming in a lump 
sum at the end of the year, as in this form it is likely to promote 
largely and in the best way thrift amongst the working classes. 
With thrift, it is “le premier pas qui cofite,”’ and the appetite for this 
virtue grows by what it feedson. A man sees no appreciable advantage 
in saving the few shillings which he may have over on each period- 
ical pay-day, and the temptation to spend it in pleasure for himself 
and family during the day of repose following the week’s work is 
irresistible. Thus he cannot make a beginning in saving. The 
system now recommended makes that beginning for him. He would 
under it find himself probably the owner at one time of a clear saving 
of ten, thirty, or fifty pounds, which he could invest, perhaps in the 
industry he is himself engaged in. Thus invested, it would earn 
him an annual income which without doubt would incite him by 
further industry and perseverance to add thereto. The boule de nerge 
will commence to roll, and will soon make of him a capitalist by 
reason of his money as the principle of participation will have already 
made him a capitalist by reason of his labour. At all events this 
principle links together in the bonds of union and fellowship the 
owner of capital and the owner of labour. Their fortunes would be 
inseparable ; they would mutually prosper during the good times of 
plenty ; they would mutually and certainly more cheerfully, as being 
better able, bear the bad fortune of evil times. Instead of wrangling 
as at present over the wrecks and salvage of their fallen industry, 
they would brace themselves to the support of the joint burthen, 
and by exercise of mutual self-denial and redoubled energy, persever- 
ance and intelligent invention, they would further economise the cost 
of production. In this way they would again be able to outstrip 
their Continental and Transatlantic competitors, and having con- 
tentedly tided over the bad times they would again enter the highway 
of prosperity, in traversing which, whilst they would occupy a 
higher level of well-being, they would again lay by a fund for the 
next rainy day. 

But the greatest gain of all to the workman, and one which cannot 
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be even approximately estimated, would be his gain in social status. 
Equality, the dream of Utopists, is impossible of attainment. Whilst 
there remains in human nature such extreme differences of intel- 
lectual and physical strength, and such innumerable and considerable 
varieties of human qualities, virtues, and vices, there will be endless 
varieties of conditions amongst men. But a further advance towards 
equality, though it may be at an immeasurable distance from it, is 
within our reach. The present disparity of fortunes may be lessened, 
not by taking from the rich but by enriching the poor, and with the 
increasing wealth of the country the condition of the working 
class may be elevated and the average level of social well-being 
may be raised. Legislation has placed education within the reach 
of the humblest; increased material prosperity will improve its 
quality, and thus establish a quasi-intellectual equality amongst 
classes which the common schools for rich and poor alike have 
almost produced in the United States. Manual labour claims 
far more respect than formerly, and, in truth, it is worthy to be 
placed on the same pedestal as every other labour, except intel- 
lectual labour properly so called. The labour of the spindle is equal 
to the mechanical labour of the pen, and, indeed, most of our 
industries are better calculated to develop intelligence in the worker 
than many of the dreary and monotonous occupations of our cities 
which are now classed above that of the operative. Invention has 
endowed us, too, with machinery which frees man from the more 
laborious and exhausting kind of labour, and the horny hand of toil 
has become almost a figure of speech. That which now most retards 
the advancement of the working classes in the social scale is the 
system which periodically /fires their wage and keeps them in the 
position of hired servants. Their elevation to the position of partici- 
pators or partners will insure a corresponding elevation of their social 
position in society, which the position of capitalist resulting from 
their savings will confirm and consolidate. This change in the con- 
dition of the working classes, together with the further extension of 
the principle and practice of limited liability and co-operation in 
the employment of capital, are destined, I am persuaded, to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of wealth and to elevate the 
social status of the wage-earner. The line of demarcation which 
now divides the wage-earning portion of the people from the rest of 
the community, which is so sharp, and which many well-wishers of 
their country think dangerously sharp, would thus be smoothed 
away by a more gradual gradation of society, which would decline 
from the rich to the poor in successive but imperceptible steps. The 
change here suggested would, I believe, establish the future of 
industry on an enduring basis, would increase the prosperity of the 
country, and add a beneficent page to the history of civilisation. 
CHARLES WARING. 
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IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 
I1Il.—_THE MOHAMMEDAN QUESTION. 


Ir is never well to have travelled from Dan to Beersheba and to 
record that one has found all barren; and in my present paper I 
shall endeavour to paint the brighter side of the India which I saw 
last winter. The material misery of her peasantry has been enough 
described, and the bitter feeling of her townsmen educated to a 
sense of their fallen estate as a conquered people ; and it remains to 
me to show the compensating good which by the mysterious law 
which rules all human things is being born out of their otherwise 
unredeemed misfortunes. The apologists of British rule boast that 
they have given India peace, and peace doubtless is a noble gift; 
but it has given her far more than this. What really deserves all 
Indian thanks, and is indeed an inestimable acquisition, because it 
contains within it the germs of a reconquest of all the rest, is that 
it has given her liberty of thought. This is a new possession which 
India never had, and never perhaps would have had, but for English 
influences, and it is difficult not to see in it a gift undesigned, but 
which, like the last treasure issuing from Pandora’s box, is destined 
to transform the curse of conquest into the blessing of a wider 
hope. 

I am not one of those who love the East only in its picturesc¢ue 
aspects, and I have no quarrel with Europe because it has caused 
the East to change. I note indeed the destruction of much that 
was good and noble and of profit in the past by the unthinking 
and often selfish action of Western methods; but I do not wish the 
past back in its integrity, or regret the impulse given to a new 
order there of thought and action. I know that time never really 
goes back upon its steps, and no one more readily accepts than myself 
the doctrine that what is gone in human history is irrevocably gone. 
On the contrary, I see in the connection of East and West a circum- 
stance ultimately of profit to both; and while the beauty of its 
old world is being fast destroyed, and the ancient order of its insti- 
tutions subverted, I look forward with unbounded expectation to the 
new cosmos which shall be constructed from the ruins. I am anxious 
indeed to save what can still be saved of the indigenous plan, and to 
use in reconstruction something of the same material; but I see 
that the new edifice may well be made superior to the old, and I 
should be altogether rejoiced if it should be my lot to share, 
however humbly, in the work of its rebuilding. To speak plainly, 
the ancient order of Asiatic things, beautiful as it was, had in it the 
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germs of death, for the one reason that it did not change. India 
especially, in old days, did not change. Conquerors came and went ; 
dynasties rose and perished ; and years of peace and war, of plenty 
and of famine, trod closély on each other’s heels, while men were 
born and lived and diced in the same thoughts. It was the natural 
life, the remnant of a society which still followed the law of instinct 
rather than of reason; but even in the natural world health must be 
attended with growth or it will turn into decay. The intellectual 
growth of India by the middle of last century had long stopped ; 
and there was no sign anywhere, when our English traders first 
appeared, of a new beginning. Thought had resolved itself into 
certain formule from which there seemed no escape ; and the brain 
of the body politic, unused and oppressed with its own mental 
restrictions, was growing every generation weaker. We have seen 
the ultimate result of such inaction in other lands, in Asia Minor, in 
Persia, and till within recent memory, in countries nearer home. It 
was seen everywhere in Europe in the Middle Ages, and seems to 
be a condition natural to all human societies at a certain stage of 
their growth. If too long prolonged it would seem they die, leaving 
their places empty, as in Babylonia, or being absorbed in other more 
vigorous societies, as the Byzantines were absorbed by the then 
vigorous ‘l'urks. In almost every case the intellectual awakening 
has been quickened from without, by the presence near it of an 
intelligence more living than its own and generally hostile, and it 
may safely be affirmed that the action and reaction of nations on each 
other’s intellectual life is in itself a natural and necessary law of 
their development. Thus Medieval Europe owed the new birth of 
its thought to the invasion in the eighth century of the cultivated 
and chivalrous Moors through Spain, and the Catholic Church 
reformed its lax discipline, not four hundred years ago, in the 
presence of advancing hosts from Western Asia. Something of the 
same process therefore may be also traced in the counterwave which 
has now for the last hundred years and more been driving Europe 
back in menace to the East. Asia has been awoke by it at last to 
her danger and is slowly informing herself with the victorious reason 
of the West, and assimilating to her needs that intellectual daring 
which is her adversary’s strength. And nowhere more so than in 
India. After its long sleep the Indian intellect is rising everywhere 
refreshed, and is attempting each day more boldly to strike out new 
lines of speculation on the very subjects where it had been most 
closely and most hopelessly confined. 

All this India indubitably owes to England. Nor is there any 
point on which the intellectual methods of the West have been 
brought more strongly to bear in Asia than on its creeds, The 
ancient monotony of religious practice divorced from religious intel- 
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ligence, is slowly giving place to intrusive questionings which will 
not be appeased by mere formule, and men of all faiths are discuss- 
ing and reasoning where a hundred years ago they only asserted. 
We have witnessed within the last generation something of this 
everywhere in Western Asia, but in India it is perhaps still more 
marked ; and it seems certain that, whatever evil may have been 
there wrought to other interests, the interests of its religions will 
have been served by our rule, unconsciously, perhaps, and unwill- 
ingly, but none the less really. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
wholly secalar rule of aliens, whose boast it is that they have estab- 
lished no State creed, will be found to have renewed the life of faiths 
and given them a stronger, because a more intelligent mode of being. 
The spiritual believer will be strengthened; and the very Pagan 
will be no longer “suckled in a creed outworn,” but in beliefs 
which will seek to exercise a moral influence on his conduct more 
and more for good. ‘To speak precisely, what I see will be the out- 
come of such education as England is giving to the Indian races is 
a reformation of each of their several religious faiths, leading to 
purer thought in their followers, and above all to purer practice. 

The creeds of India, speaking generally, are four: the Hindu, 
which under various forms embraces four-fifths of the whole popu- 
lation; the Mohammedan, which is principally powerful in the 
North of India and Bengal, and which includes a census of fifty 
millions; the Christian (Roman Catholic) found mainly in the 
extreme South; and the Parsi. 

Of these, Hinduism alone would seem to be a truly indigenous 
faith, or one wholly in harmony with the instincts of the rural 
population ; and it is impossible for a traveller not to be struck with 
the tenacity of the ancient superstitions which are its groundwork. 
Hinduism belongs to an older order of religions than any now prac- 


tised in the West. It is not a religion at all in our modern sense of 


being a strict code of morals based upon any revealed or written 
law ;'but like the popular belicfs of ancient Greece and Rome, is 
rather a mythology resting on traditional reverence for certain 
objects in certain places. It is essentially national and local. It 
does not seek to embrace humanity, but is a privilege of the Indian 
races only; and it cannot be practised in its purity elsewhere than 
in India. India, according to Brahminical teaching, is a sacred 
land, and there alone can be the shrines of its gods. There alone 
man can lead a perfect life, or worship with spiritual profit. Certain 
localities are specially holy, not as with the Christians or the 
Mohammedans on account of the tombs of holy men, but in themselves 
as being the chosen homes of the divine powers. All rivers in India 
thus are sacred, precisely as were groves in ancient Italy, and on 
their banks the temples of the gods are built and spiritual influences 
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felt. From an esthetic point of view nothing can be more seductive 
to a stranger from the West, or more surprising, than the spectacle 
of Hindu worship at one of these ancient shrines—the processions of 
women to some lonely grove by the water-side on holiday after- 
noons with their offerings of rice and flowers, the old-world music 
of pipe and tabour, the priests, the incense, the painted statues of 
the immortal gods, the lighted fire, the joyous sacrifices consumed 
with laughter by the worshippers. No one can see this without 
emotion, nor, again, witness the gatherings of tens of thousands 
clothed in white in the great temples of Southern India for the 
yearly festivals, and not acknowledge the wonderful continuity of 
thought which unites modern India with its European kindred of 
pre-Christian days. The worship of idols here is a reality such as 
untravelled Englishmen know only from their classics. The temples 
of Madura and Seringam are more wonderful and imposing in their 
structure than all the edifices of Europe put together, and the special 
interest is that they are not dead things. The buyers and the sellers 
still ply their trade in the porticoes, the birds have their nests 
beneath the eaves. There are sacred elephants and sacred apes. 
The priests chant still round lighted braziers. The brazen bull is 
anointed each festival day with oil, the foreheads of the worshippers 
with ochre. There is a scent of flowers and incense, and the busi- 
ness of religion goes on continuous from old time, perhaps a little 
slacker, on account of the increasing poverty of the people, but not 
less methodically, or as a living part of men’s daily existence. When 
I had seen Madura I felt that I had at last seen a temple of Baby- 
lon in all its glory, and understood what the worship of Apis might 
have been in Egypt. This worship of the gods—not any theolo- 
gical or moral teaching—is the foundation of the Hindu religion, 
and what is still its distinguishing feature. 

At the same time it is beyond a doubt that among the cultivated 
Brahmins, who have always acknowledged a higher philosophy than 
that of the people, there is a renewed tendency towards the spiritual- 
isation of beliefs. The philosophy of the Vedas is a high one, and 
presents to the restored activity of thought a standard for reform in 
intellectual conceptions; and although the Brahminical system is 
without an absolute written code of morals, it is easily reconcilable 
with the highest, and akin toall that is best in the Semitic teaching. 
Nowhere more than among the Hindus is the tradition of domestic 
virtue a noble one, or the relations of father and child, of husband 
and wife, acknowledged as a sacred one. The vices, therefore, which 
ages of intellectual sleep have engendered, are readily recognised as 
evils now that the intellect is once more awake; and all that is best 
in the Christian moral code is being instinctively adopted into their 
system by the enlightened modern Brahmins. This is the common 
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feature of all religious reform. Vicious practice is the concomitant 
of intellectual sloth, and as that sloth yields to action the practice 
reforms itself, usually after the model of whatever has roused it from 
its sleep. 

Thus we see the modern Brahmins proclaiming the morality of 
unselfishness in no other language than that in which Christian 
divines proclaim it, and making it peculiarly their own. They have 
the same teaching as these about truth and justice and integrity, and 
appeal in the same way to conscience as a guide. They choose what 
is best and make it harmonize with their own best traditions, and 
the result is a general elevation of tone in the upper ranks of life 
which presages a corresponding reform in the lower. 

This sometimes shows itself, as must also naturally be, in extrava- 
gance. There is a tendency always in such movements to imitate 
servilely ; and so we see in the rising generation of the Hindus a 
certain advanced party which aims at making itself wholly European. 
A very few of these have adopted Christianity, but far more have 
contented themselves with an abandonment of their beliefs in favour 
of philosophies more or less agnostic. Others again, without 
ceasing to be professed Hindus, have contented themselves with 
throwing off caste restrictions; and a considerable body in Bengal 
and Northern India have formed themselves into a special sect, 
known as the Brahmo-Somaj, which would seem to hold doctrines 
little different from the vaguer forms of Theism. In the South of 
India, however, which is the stronghold of Brahminism, these 
extreme innovations have taken little root, and instead there is found 
only a more reasoned form of the traditional beliefs. Whether the 
worship of Vishnu and Siva and the rest of the national Indian 
gods, has a sufficient backbone of practical ethics to undergo a great 
moral reform without losing in the end something of their vitality 
as popular beliefs, I am not prepared to say ; but I feel certain that 
distinct moral improvement connected with these worships is in pro- 
gress, and that the result up to the present has been an increased 
interest with the leaders of Hindu society in the welfare and social 
improvement of their religious community. This shows itself in 
exertions made to spread education, in anxiety for the better manage- 
ment of religious trusts, in the restoration of temples, sometimes at 
very large individual cost, and in the rising agitation against child- 
marriage and in favour of the remarriage of widows. 

Something of the same process may be observed in the case of 
the Parsis. These would hardly require mention as an Indian sect 
at all were it not for their very great intelligence and the lead they 
have recently taken in native political life. They are insignificant in 
point of population, and very restricted in their locality. Bombay 
alone of the great cities finds them in large numbers. But their 
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wealth there, their commercial aptitude, and their persistence in 
availing themselves of every means of education, have placed them 
in a position of large and growing influence. They are, as is well 
known, the descendants of the fire-worshippers of Persia, and still 
hold closely to their traditions. The religion of Zoroaster, originally 
simple and philosophical, seems, in common with the rest of the 
religions imported into India, to have become overgrown there with 
grosser thought and less worthy practice, and to have adopted many 
of the superstitions peculiar to the Indians. Some of these seem indeed 
to have been forced on the Parsis by the Hindu rulers at the time of 
their first settlements, and others to be the result of the general decay 
of knowledge due to political conditions. The Parsis, however, were 
among the first to take advantage of the intellectual liberty which 
has been the atmosphere of India since the coming of the English, 
and being also extremely keen traders they have profited more than 
others by the commercial régime of modern times and have grown 
rich. Well educated, well mannered, and naturally inclined to 
good, their religion is now simplifying itself once more, and the 
tendency of Parsi thought is, even more than the Hindu, towards a 
spiritualisation of the logical dogmas and a reform in social practice. 
Any one who has been with an educated Parsi over their “ Towers of 
Silence ” in Bombay must have been struck with the pains at which 
they are to interpret in a philosophical sense their ancient practice 
- of exposing the dead ; or who has discussed social questions, with 
their desire to improve the condition of their women. Of the Parsis, 
however, and of the native Christians of Southern India, I will not 
speak at length. I saw too little of them to learn anything of real 
value; and the great numerical superiority of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans entitles them alone to general attention. 

My own special attention was naturally most directed to the 
Mohammedans. 

Mohammedanism, as is well known, entered India from two separate 
sides and under two separate conditions. Its first appearance was 
on the western seaboard in the shape of Arab traders, who came 
with the double mission of propagating the faith and making money. 
These were peaceful preachers, who relied for success not upon the 
sword but upon the power of persuasion, and the Mohammedanism 
implanted in this form is still to be found on the west coast, in the 
Kokhnis of Bombay, the Moplas of Malabar, and the Moormen, 
or Moors (‘‘os Moros” of the Portuguese) of Ceylon. They area 
busy, prosperous people—shopkeepers, pedlars, jewellers, or plying 
certain handicrafts, and notably that of house-building. It was 
extremely interesting to me to find at Colombo the descendants 
of the ancient Arab settlers of the eighth and ninth centuries 
still keeping up the commercial tradition of Arabia intact. 
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They number in the whole island of Ceylon about a quarter of a 
million, and are among the most prosperous of its inhabitants. I 
found them an old-fashioned community, more occupied with this 
world than with the next, and only to a very small degree affected 
by modern thought. Indeed, such change as was to be noticed 
among them was of as recent growth as the advent in Ceylon of 
Arabi and his fellow-exiles, whose larger experience of the great out- 
side world of Islam and the prestige of their late championship of the 
faith had begun to make its impression on their thoughts. Until 
their arrival no Mohammedan in the island had ever sat down to 
meat with men of another faith, and very few had sent their children 
to any secular school. The example, however, of the exiles was 
beginning to be followed, and I found the Mcormen already anxious 
for wider instruction, and to come into communication with the 
general body of the faithful. It will be a curious result of Egypt’s 
misfortunes if the persecution of her patriot chiefs shall have brought 
ideas of religious liberty to the Mohammedans of Southern India; yet 
it is what seems to be happening. It would be well if these Moor- 
men and Moplas were more widely spread than they are, for their 
commercial instincts are a healthy element, and one much needed in 
the Mohammedan community of India proper. 

As I crossed from Ceylon to the mainland and left the coast I first 
came in contact with the other and more common Mussulman type— 
the descendants of the northern invaders—men wholly distinct from 
the busy traders just described, and neither prosperous nor advancing. 
The Mohammedans of the inland districts of the Madras Presidency 
are the poorest in India. They represent the extreme wave of Mogul 
conquest southwards, long ago spent and now receding. They are 
the descendants, not of preachers and converts, but of the garrisons 
of the north, and their occupation of government gone, they are fast 
dying out from want of a means of living. The condition of the 
small Mohammedan communities of such towns as Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoli is very pitiable. Isolated in a population wholly Hindu, 
possessed of no traditional industry, without commercial aptitude or 
knowledge of other service than the sword’s, they seem dumbly to 
await extinction. Their few rich men, owners of landed property, 
grow daily less and less at their ease, preyed upon as they are by an 
army of helpless and needy relations. They fall in debt to the 
Hindu money-lenders, are yearly less able to discharge their liabili- 
ties, and bit by bit the civil courts engulf them. Those who have 
no land are reduced to manual labour of the simplest sort on daily | 
wages. Itisa hard but inevitable fate, the fate which rests upon 
the law, that none shall live who cannot earn his bread. These | 
Mohammedans of Southern India are the extreme exemplification of \ 
evils from which the whole community are to some extent suffering. 
In the south they are few and hopeless, and have almost ceased to 
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struggle. In the north the danger of their condition is rousing them 
to new activity. 

After visiting the independent Mussulman State of Hyderabad (a 
description of which I reserve for another occasion), and the com- 
munities of Calcutta and Patna, I passed on with ever-increasing 
interest to Oude and the North-West. The stronghold of Moham- 
medan India is the North-West, and there Islam is far from hopeless 
or disposed to perish. Intellectually the equals, and morally the 
superiors of their Hindu neighbours, the Mohammedans of the 
Upper Ganges Valley have not forgotten that till very lately the 
Administration of India was almost entirely in their hands, and they 
look upon their declining fortunes as neither deserved nor irre- 
mediable. Their historical status is that of descendants of those Tartar 
and Persian and Afghan conquerors who have at various times invaded 
Hindostan from the North- West, or of the Hindu converts, principally 
Rajputs or Pathans, made by these. Their race, indeed, is nowhere 
pure, except in the case of a few princely and noble families, but 
the tradition of their origin remains intact, and is at the same time 
their weakness and their strength—their strength, inasmuch as it 
supplies them with a certain standard of honeur beneficial to 
all societies; their. weakness, inasmuch as it has given them 
prejudices against the ordinary means of living open to all the 
world. The pride of conquest is the bane of all Mohammedan 
societies sprung from Northern Asia, and the Mohammedans of India 
form no exception. The Moguls never condescended to trade, but 
either settled on the land or took service, civil or military, under 
government, and their descendants are still swayed by the same 
proud instincts. Their misfortunes in India came upon them in 
successive waves. Forced by their Mahratta wars into an alliance 
with the East India Company, the Mogul Emperors became early 
dependent on these; and with the gradual absorption of the Delhi 
Monarchy, the exclusive privilege of rule departed from the Moham- 
medan caste,—not all at once, but by degrees as new regulations 
were enacted and a new system introduced. The first to suffer were 
the landowners. By a certain fiscal measure, known as the “ re- 
sumptions,” requiring all holders of lands to show their title-deeds, 
the Mohammedans, who often held by prescription rather than 
by written grant, lost largely of their estates, and so were reduced 
to poverty. Next, the military services were in great degree cut 
off for them by the extinction of the native armies. And, lastly, 
the Act, changing the official language from Persian and Hindustani 
to English, took from them their still leading position in the civil 
employment. The Mohammedans had up to this more than held 
their own with the Hindus, as Hindustani was their vernacular and 

«Persian the language of their classics, but in English they were at 
a distinct disadvantage, for that was already the language of com- 
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merce, and so of the educated Hindus. Nor could English be 
learned except at the secular schools to which Mohammedans were 
averse to sending their sons as tending to irreligion. ‘The sources, 
therefore, of their employment were on every side curtailed, and a 
growing poverty has been ever since the natural result. The mili- 
tary revolt of 1857, which in Oude and at Delhi assumed a specially 
Mohammedan aspect, completed their disfavour with the English 
Government, and with it their material decline. 

At the same time, owing to circumstances which I have never 
heard fully explained, it is an admitted fact that numerically the 
Mohammedans of Northern India have been and are a rapidly- 
increasing body. This may have been due at times to extensions of 
British territory, or to conversion among the lower castes of Hindus, 
or to other causes, but it is certain that, whereas in old calculations 
the Indian Mohammedans were placed roughly at thirty millions, and 
more recently by Dr. Hunter at forty millions, they are now by the 
last census acknowledged to number fifty millicns of souls, although 
the increase of the general population of India has been not at all 
in like proportion. With regard to their actual position, therefore, 
we are faced with the unsatisfactory phenomenon in Northern India 
of a vast community growing yearly more numerous, and at the 
same time less prosperous ; of a community owning the instincts and 
the traditions of administration excluded yearly more and more 
from the administration; and of a community which has good 
grounds for tracing its misfortunes to the unfavourable conditions 
imposed upon them by the Imperial Government. The Mohammedans 
of Northern India, there is no denying it, are restless and dissatisfied, 
and the only question is in what form their repressed energy, fired 
by misfortune and threatened with despair, is likely to find its vent. 
It may be in two ways—for their own and the general good, or for 
their own and the general harm ; and I believe that at the present 
moment it lies largely within the power of those who rule India to 
guide it to the former and turn it from the latter. 

All who are responsible for tranquillity in India must be aware 
that there are influences at work, both within the country and 
beyond its borders, adverse to that tranquillity, and that at no time 
have these been more active than within the last few years, or en- 
gaged on ground more carefully prepared to receive them by the 
unwisdom of English policy. I am not, and have never been, an 
alarmist about Russian invasion. Viewed as a power hostile to 
India, Russia is and may for ever remain innocuous, and I should 
view with equanimity her approach to the Hindu Kush, or even to 
the actual frontier, were it impossible for her to appear there as a 
friend. But asa friend I fear her. If our selfish system of govern- 
ment for our own and not India’s good remains unchanged ; if we do 
nothing to secure Indian loyalty ; if we refuse to give to the people 
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that assurance of ultimate self-government which shall enable them to 
wait in patience the realisation of their hopes; if we continue to treat 
them as enemies subdued, as slaves to work for us, as men devoid of 
rights,—then it is certain that within a given time all the external 
world will appear to the Indians under a friendly guise, and Russia 
as being the nearest, under the most friendly. Nor can it be denied 
that under present circumstances the Czar’s Government has much 
to offer which the people of India might be excused for thinking 
twice before they refused. The Russian, himself an Oriental, would 
be probably less hateful as a master than our unsympathising official 
Englishman. But it is far from certain that it would be at all as a 
master that he would present himself to Indian hopes.. He might 
well appear as an ally, a liberator from the deadly embrace of our 
financial system, a friend of liberty, sound economy, and material 
progress. Who is to say that Russia should not in exchange for a 
new commercial pact with herself offer to establish India in complete 
Home Rule, and thus outbid us in the popular affection? It would 
not be hard to persuade India that she would gain by the change, 
and, Englishman as I am, I am not quite convinced that she would 
on all points lose by it. In any case, it might well be that men 
would risk something in the desire of change, knowing that at worst 
it would not be much worse for them than now. 

Nor is there any section of the community to which this kind of 
argument would apply more strongly than the Mohammedan. The 
present order of things is distinctly threatening them with ruin, 
while just outside the frontier, and almost within hand’s reach of 
them, live men of their own race and faith who are still self-ruled. 
What could be more natural than that they should look to these for 
support and succour, or to a still stronger Power beyond, if it 
should present itself as, in any special manner, their religious pro- 
tector? Our own political unwisdom of the last few years has made 


this for the first time a possibility ; and what was a mere chimera . 


in the last generation is rapidly becoming a practical danger. 
Whatever may have been the defects of the old Ottoman alliance, 
there is no question that it was popular in Mohammedan India, that 
it symbolised the friendship of England for the outside world of 
Islam, and that it left to Russia the invidious post of Islam’s chief 
enemy. For this reason the recent Afghan war, in its earlier 
stages, was condoned, it being understood as an indirect repulse of 
the Northern Power; and it was not till later that it was looked 
upon with general disfavour. But the doubtful arrangements of 
the Berlin Treaty, the discreditable acquisition of Cyprus and the 
abandonment of Tunis—when these things became slowly to be 
understood—operated a change in men’s minds, and prepared them 
for still stronger reprobation, when, for the first time, England 
showed herself distinctly the aggressor in Egypt. In spite of the 
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illusions of Ministers on the subject, or the subtleties to which they 
had recourse, it is beyond a doubt that the Mohammedans of India a 
wholly sympathised with Arabi during the war; that they were 
disgusted with the false issues raised in connection with the Sultan’s 
proclamation of his rebellion ; and that for the last two years Russia 
has ceased to hold with them the position of the most dangerous 
enemy their faith has to fear. Ido not say that as yet the distrust 
is absolute. No little loyalty still survives for the English Crown 
as contrasted with the English Ministry ; but it is quite certain that 
the history of Egypt’s ruin since the war, and the apparent design 
of our Government to destroy all that is best and foster all that is 
least good in Islam, is working on all sides a change. In the decay 
of Constantinople the Moslem world is looking more than ever for 
a champion; and if England refuses the office it may well be offered 
to another Christian Power. 

This, I say, is one way in which Mohammedan India may be 
taught to seek its salvation from accumulating evils. The other, and 
to my mind the far more hopeful way, it is in the power of our Govern- 
ment still to encourage them to choose. Three years ago I pointed 
out, in the pages of this Review, the view which Indian Moham- 
medans took of her Majesty’s duties towards them in connection 
with her assumption of the Mogul title; and, while I was in India 
last winter, I had the satisfaction of finding my statement of their 
case fully accepted by those whom it most “conoerned. The Indian 
moulvies, Shia as well as Sunni, held that her Majesty, in making 
herself Empress of India, had accepted a legal responsibility towards 
the Mohammedan community which involved a distinct obligation of 
protection in return for their loyalty, especially in such matters as 
the administration of their religious trusts, the furtherance of their 
education, and the arrangements connected with their pilgrimage ; 
and they had even caused a translation of my statement to be 
published in Hindustani.’ 

With regard to religious trusts, I found everywhere complaint of 
their being misapplied. It appears that, at the time of the reswmp- 
tions, many of these were confiscated on the arbitrary ground of 
defect in title, and others later on apparently no ground at all but 
public convenience. The locally notorious case of the Mohsin trust 
in Bengal has now been in part remedied, but it is worth quoting as 
a case which the Government has been forced to acknowledge, and 
it has been cited to me as an example of numerous cases less well 
known in which similar injustice still exists. In this, a large 
property was bequeathed by a rich Mohammedan explicitly for pious 
uses, yet for many years the income held in trust by the Government 
was devoted, not to any Mohammedan purpose at all, but to-the | 


(1) Essays on the Future of Islam, translated into Urdu by Munsif Akbar Husseyn 
of Aligarh. 
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education of Hindus. This, I say, has been acknowledged; but I 
have been repeatedly informed that sufficient property is still in 
Government hands to satisfy, if it were devoted to the uses originally 
intended, all the pressing needs of Mohammedan education; and I 
have the authority of Dr. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore Govern- 
ment College, for stating that in the Punjabalone wakaf property to the 
value of many thousand pounds yearly is being officially misapplied. 

Of the pilgrimage, I will only say that the need of organization in 
the shipment of pilgrims is still strongly demanded, and of protection 
while on their journey. Something has been, indeed, done in the 
last three years, but exceedingly little; and the Indian Moham- 
medans regard it as a duty of the Imperial Government, made more 
than ever necessary by the growing abuses connected with: the 
quarantine and other vexatious regulations at Jeddah. 

Again, with regard to their education, the case of the Moham- 
medans is this: Like the Catholics in England, they are extremely 
attached to their religion, and anxious that their children should 
inherit in its purity a blessing to which they themselves were born ; 
and they consider that a merely secular education, such as is offered 
by the State, does not suffice for their need. In no country in the 
world is the position of a teacher towards his pupil a more powerful 
one than in India; and the Mohammedans see that at the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges the masters are, almost without exception, 
English or Hindu. The great mass of the orthodox, therefore, hold 
aloof from these, and the consequence has been that they find them- 
selves deprived of nearly all State aid in their education, and, for the 
more rigid, of all public education whatsoever. It is of course cast 
in their teeth by their opponents that this is mere fanaticism and 
prejudice ; that they refuse to learn English out of disloyalty, and 
that they desire no progress and no modern instruction. But, 
whatever may have been the case in former days, I can confidently 
assert that it is certainly not true now; and I hold the position 
taken by the Indian moulvies to be an unassailable one in justice, 
or on any other ground than the theory that all religion is pernicious 
and should be discouraged by the State. I do not say that the State 
in India has taken its stand publicly on this ground,-but in practice 
its action with regard to public education affects Mohammedans in 
no other way. This, therefore, is a point on which the Imperial 
Government may, if it will, intervene as a protector, and in which 
its action would be at once appreciated by its Mohammedan subjects, 
and be recognised by them as a title to their loyalty. 

Lastly, I would repeat what I have said elsewhere as to the special 
nature of the connection between the political and the religious 
® organization of all Moslem societies. _Mohammedans look to the 
‘government under which they live as a fountain of authority ; and 

they expect that authority to be used; and it is useless to repeat to 
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them that the Government is impartial to all religions and indifferent 
to their own. Indifference with them is tantamount to neglect of 
duty ; and as such the Mohammedans of India regard the present 
abstention of the English Government. 

It must not, however, from all this be supposed that, under the 
cloud of neglect and growing misfortune, the Mohammedan com- 
munity has sat still with folded hands and done nothing to supply 
its own educational needs. Mohammedanism in India, no less than 
Hinduism and the religion of the Parsis, is in a condition of intellectual 
revival. The same new birth of the spirit of inquiry is witnessed 
with them as with the rest; and the cry goes up from every town 
of India for more and better knowledge, and for a wider and more 
generous interpretation of their traditions, and a more rational obser- 
vance of their law. With them, too, there are differences of opinion 
as to the direction of new thought and the limits of the changes 
required. <A party of extreme innovation exists, and a party of 
moderate action; and much rivalry has been the result and some 
bitterness: things which those who have studied the history of 
religious movements will recognise as signs of healthy life. The 
College of Aligarh is the head-quarters of the new school; and I 
did not fail to visit it; and, though I confess that my sympathies lie 
rather with the less advanced party, it is impossible for me too 
highly to praise the zeal which has produced such a notable result. 
The Mohammedan College of Aligarh is the largest and most suc- 
cessful educational establishment devised by purely native effort 
which exists in India; and is a pledge of what Islam is capable 
of under conditions of intellectual liberty unknown in other lands. 
That it has gone too fast and too far is indeed its only reproach. 
The education given there is equal to that of the State schools, and 
it is fully as well governed in all that regards discipline and moral 
training. Nor need it be considered by Mohammedans wholly a 
misfortune that it should have incurred the suspicion of unorthodoxy, 
for in, all new movements in religious bodies this must be risked ; 
and it is a hopeful sign that the very distrust with which it is 
regarded should be spurring the more conservative section of the 
community to educational rivalry with it. 

I am glad to think that during my stay in India I was instru- 
mental in furthering the idea of an educational establishment still 
wider in its range than that of Aligarh, and one which at the same 
time could be more strictly in accordance with the needs and desires 
of the community at large. The idea of a central university for all 
Mohammedan India was the result of conversations held by me with 
the chief leaders of religious thought at Calcutta and in the North- 
west Provinces ; and had its basis in a still larger thought, which I 
had first heard enunciated at Cairo, in the brief days of political free- 
dom there, when the Nationalist Ulema dreamed of renewing the 
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intellectual glories of the Azhar. The hope, made void in Egypt, 
was renewed in India; and before I sailed from Bombay I had the 
satisfaction of learning that the plan was approved and being acted 
on by the leading Moulvis of the North-west, and was likely to 
take material shape under the patronage of the Nizam. 

I wish that I had space here to explain the whole scheme of this new 
foundation. But the fact that already some £20,000 have been sub- 
scribed by Mohammedans towards its realisation will show that it is 
not a dream only, and that elements of vitality exist among the 
Mohammedan Indians which our Government might, if it would, 
lead to very great results indeed for good. I do not by this intend 
to imply that the Imperial Government does not take this view. I 
should be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the encouragement 
given by Lord Ripon to this very scheme, or the countenance 
afforded by Sir Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, to the various meetings held in its favour. There 
are many liberal-minded men among our high officials, and not a 
few friends of Islam. But the tide of official movement is not in 
this direction ; and the general feeling is indifference. What I mean 
is that I would have the matter taken up with vigour, as an Imperial 
duty, and not only in Oude only and the North-West, but in every 
province where the Mohammedans are a numerous community. The 
advancement of their education, their encouragement in commercial 
and industrial pursuits, and a faithful protection of their religious 
interests abroad, will secure to the English Crown the renewed trust 
of its Mohammedan subjects. The neglect of these things, and a 
prosecution of the present evil policy of doing harm to Islam, will 
secure beyond redemption their disloyalty. It is a thing seriously to 
consider and decide while time is yet given. It soon may be wholly 
too late, for nothing is more certain than that the Indian Moham- 
medans, like those elsewhere, are ina crisis of their history; and that, 
by disregarding their just complaints, we are allowing griefs to grow 
which will some day overwhelm us with confusion. “ England,” if I 
may be allowed to repeat what I said three years ago, “should fulfil 
the trust she has accepted by developing, not destroying, the existing 
elements of good in Asia. She cannot destroy Islam nor dissolve 
her own connection with her. Therefore, in God’s name, let her 
take Islam by the hand and encourage her boldly in the path of 
virtue.” This, in spite of the victory of force in Egypt, is still the 
only wise and worthy course. 

On the whole, the intellectual and religious aspects of India under 
English rule are what I found there of most hope, and I am glad to 
think that they could hardly have been witnessed under other 
domination than our own. 


WIi.rrip Scawen Biunt. 
VOL. XXXVI. N.S. xx 














A LAST WORD ON SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


THERE must be backbone in a grievance which commands not only 
space for days and weeks in the columns of the Times, but also notice 
and attention in every leading journal. In the face, however, of 
papers presented to Parliament, leaders in all newspapers, and volu- 
minous correspondence, official and unofficial, public and private, 
there still remain three or four points which I put forward in this 
article, as they contain the gist of the whole grievance, as well as 
the only practicable remedy. I state them in summary at the end 
of the article. Why they have not as yet obtained due prominence 
in the controversy is because side issues have monopolised all atten- 
tion. Everyone who has looked into the question acknowledges there 
is evil somewhere. From Secretaries of State downwards there is 
a general and decided, although strongly undefined, conviction that 
the bounty system is on the whole an evil system, and should be put 
anend to. Popular definitions of the evil coincide in declaring that 
bounties have brought about such an artificial lowering of the prices 
of raw and refined sugar that sugar producers and refiners can no longer 
produce or refine except at a dead loss, and the public refuses to pay 
heed to any remedy except that of a countervailing duty. I venture 
to say that this generally-accepted definition of the evil is both 
inadequate and inaccurate, and that the popular remedy declared by 
those in authority to be impracticable and ineffectual is by no means 
the only remedy. 


It would be well to recall, in outline, the arguments that have 


been advanced on either side. The West Indian planters have put 


their case very strongly—pointing out the great value of the West | 


India sugar industry ; its paramount importance to the prosperity, or 
indeed the very life, of those colonies ; the ruin and starvation which 
would follow on its destruction ; and the responsibility which rests 
upon England, as the paramount power, to act effectually in defence 
of West Indian interests, or to bear the consequences and costs of 
inaction. In addition to this, they point out that the production of 
beet-sugar has, roughly speaking, trebled in amount, while that of 
cane-sugar has done little more than hold its own; all of which they 
attribute directly to bounties ; and, having thus made their definition 
of the evil, they proceed to advocate, as a remedy, a countervailing 
duty. English refiners tell the public distinctly that bounties on 
refined sugar lessen by so much the price in the English market, 
and so not only rob them of legitimate profits, but force them to sell 


at a loss or accept absolute ruin. They also point out that so long { f 
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as the bounty system is possible there is absolute and hurtful uncer- 
tainty in the whole trade. Nor do they scruple to warn other trades 
and industries that if the system be allowed, and not stigmatized as 
contrary to the true spirit of international comity and intercourse, 
bounties may at any moment upset any other trade or industry. 
When the right time comes the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
discover a very material falling off in the returns from the Income 
Tax, and he will find this to be very largely due to the fact that all 
connected with sugar—planters, manufacturers of machinery, refiners, 
merchants, and brokers—are now making no nett incomes. The 
amount so lost to the revenue will have to be made good by the 
nation in the capacity of taxpayer, and this loss of income will be 
found to be no inadequate set-off against the advantages it obtains 
from bounties in its capacity of consumer. 

Against these trade grievances the Board of Trade puts forward 
elaborate rejoinders, These show that many of the statements made 
in support of the grievances are founded on a misapprehension of 
facts ; in some cases this modifies rather than destroys the grounds of 
their grievances. West Indian planters are asked to remember that 
quite as serious aunticipations of absolute ruin have before now been 
falsified by the event. This is, of course, an appeal to the future, but 
West Indians have this argument on their side, that there is a 
minimum cost at which sugar can be grown, and that prices never 
before falling below 17s. have in this crisis fallen to 11s., and that. 
there is thus a new danger of that minimum being passed. These 
rejoinders also give cold comfort in pointing out that other trades 
have survived crises even of greater severity ; and they enumerate 
the advantages these low prices have been to many manufacturing 


| industries, as well as to the consumer generally. The Board of Trade 


comes to the general conclusion that the alleged fall in prices would 
mean that the people of the United Kingdom pay annually £5,000,000 
less for their sugar ; but it is also pointed out that the total amount 
of bounties obtained cannot exceed £2,000,000. The Board of 
Trade now acknowledges bounties do evil on the whole, and confesses 
it “ would wish to see an end put to them,” but that “it would not pay 
to get rid of them at any price,” particularly if that price included 
the adoption by England of retrograde measures savouring of prc- 
tection ; and this leads them to their main argument and conclusion 
—that they cannot recommend Government to take any action, see- 
ing that the remedy proposed—namely, the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty—is not only contrary to true free-trade principles, but 
for a variety of reasons impossible of application. 

Such are the chief arguments on either side, but they do not go 
to the bottom of things. There is a great and grave discrepancy, 
for instance, between the £5,000,000 England is supposed to save in 
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its annual expenditure on sugar and the £2,000,000 of that amount 
which is contributed by the foreign taxpayers. How is this 
£3,000,000 to be accounted for? Is it paid out of English profits ? 
There has been a great and general fall in the price of sugar far and 
away above any fall directly attributable to bounties. The primary 
question is, what has caused this fall ? 

We are too apt in regard to foods to measure consumption, for 
statistical purposes, by records of production. We do not do this in 
iron or piece goods. But directly we deal with wheat or sugar we 
tuke an estimate of home productions not exported, and add to this 
the imports, divide by heads of population, and write homilies on 
“the movements of consumption.” The general public is thus misled 
altogether in cases of overproduction; and no notice is paid to the 
fact that oftentimes there is more food in stock than the day to day 
demand needs. This is undoubtedly the state of the case in regard 
to sugar just now. There is production altogether in exccss of 
demand. All over the world in recent years a very remarkable 
impetus has been given to the production of sugar. Cane-growing, 
at one time almost a monopoly of the West Indies, has developed 
largely in North and South America, in Natal, in Mauritius, in 
Australia, in Fiji, and, above all, in India, Java, and the East gene- 
rally—not even forgetting hapless Egypt. It is, of course, to be 
noticed that concurrently with this great development of production 
there have grown up in North America and in Australia great new 
communities of sugar-eating Anglo-Saxons, and that these new 
markets call for new areas of supply. But even these numbers 
by no means account for the enormous increase in output. For 
instance, if we take England we find a very remarkable increase in | 
the local consumption of sugar, altogether out of proportion to | 
mere increase of population. ‘The sugar used per head of population 
has increased from 15 lbs. in 1840 to 64 lbs. in 1880. It is perfectly 
obvious that people do not eat and drink now more than four times 
as much sugar as they did in 1840, or twice as much as they did 
twenty years ago. These figures show that the quantity “used” 
must be accounted for, not by increased consumption, pure and 
simple, but by the fact that we use more sugar in various manu- 
factures—such as distilling and the making of wine, jam, beer, soap, 
erated waters, and even varnish, boot-blacking, and druggets. In 
some cases more sugar is used because of increase in output of the 
article manufactured; but in others sugar merely supplants other 
raw materials. One great cause of this increased use of sugar is its 
low price, and its low price is due to the extension of production, 
regardless of all demands of food consumption. But it must be 
asked, why has production increased so rapidly and so determinedly 
in the face of falling prices and decreasing profits? It must suffice 
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here to state that there has been a natural development of cane- 
growing to supply the natural increase in the normal consumption 
of sugar as a food ; but there has been a great abnormal increase 
in the production of sugar from beetroot, due not to any legitimate 
demand, but to the bounties which represent, at present prices, an 
advantage of 30 per cent. on the beet sugar exported, and of 10 per 
cent. on the total produced. We have proof in the fact that in the 
last three years in Austria bounties were stopped, and the output 
fell 17 per cent.; in France reduced, and it rose only 27 per cent. ; 
in Germany maintained high, and it rose over 48 per cent. 

All the world knows that no continental Government gives 
bounties, but that the duties are levied on the beet or juice as it 
goes into the factory, on calculations of the average amount of sugar 
that should be extracted. The average has to be calculated on 
previous knowledge, and the manufacturers, applying new devices, 
easily exceed the old averages. On exporting this sugar they receive 
a drawback as if duty had been paid on all of it. It is also un- 
doubted that much fraud is practised. For instance, a Belgian 
fabricant confessed that he ‘ pressed’ his roots in the presence of 
the Government official, and paid on the juice then and there 
extracted ; but he “ pressed” lightly, and when the official work and 
record was over for the day, the roots were again pressed in private, 
and found still to contain a large amount of juice, on which no duty 
was paid, although a drawback was subsequently obtained on the 
sugar made out of it. Also, in many cases, a drawback is obtained 
on sugar made out of molasses on which no duty had been paid. 
Again, instances are far too common of gross and wholesale adultera- 
tion of the finished article, earthy and vegetable matters obtaining 
drawbacks, as if pure sugar. Altogether fabricants and refiners 
manage to create a large margin of “sugar” on which they obtain a 
drawback although it has never paid duty. It may not be out of 
place to explain the case by an illustration. In round figures the 
‘‘ fabricant ” pays £6 on every 10 tons of beets that he uses, on the 
understanding that out of this he will make 1 ton of sugar. But 
by improved processes and these other means he turns out 14 tons. 
If in the year he works 10,000 tons of beet he pays £6,000 in duty 
and turns out 1,500 tons of sugar. If he exports this he receives 
from Government a drawback, the equivalent of the duty, of £6 per 
ton, or, in other words, £9,000. The taxpayer provides him with 
£3,000 per annum for every 1,500 tons of sugar. It is thus obvious 
that he can carry on his industry at a profit, even though his sugar 
costs more to produce than cane sugar by 20s., 25s., 30s., or even 3ds. 
per ton. 

Thus this bounty system, «ithout any reference to prices, has led to 
an enormous expansion of production, altogether unwarranted by 
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the demands of consumption or the gains of legitimate competition. 
The bounties directly stimulate overproduction for export, but at 
the same time it is necessary that they be accompanied by high 
excise duties, surtaxes, and import duties, and thus check not only 
local consumption but importation also. The result is overpro- 
duction of a wholly injurious kind leading to glut of neutral markets. 

The rejoinder has often been made—and the Board of Trade 
places it in a prominent position—that it is of great advantage to 
England thus to obtain at exceedingly cheap rates what is widely 
consumed as a food, and what is more and more becoming a raw 
material of several industries. This is incontestable; but the ques- 
tion remains, at what cost do we obtain this undoubted advantage ? 
The falling off in the yield of the tax on sugar incomes would tell of 
some of the profits the nation has to forego in order to secure the 
£5,000,000 advantage. These alone may be found to exceed it. Such 
losses result partly from the ruinous uncertainty caused by the very 
existence of so arbitrary an interference with prices. This checks 
investment in the industries concerned, and also forces those already 
engaged in them to demand higher present profits in view of the 
uncertain future. Other evil consequences are the checks placed on 
the legitimate expansion of the industry, and the actual destruction 
of capital invested, when, for instance, a plantation or a refinery 
has to be thrown out of work. The evil effects extend to other 
trades, not only those more directly concerned, as the making of 
machinery or the carrying trades, but even to the general export 
trade of the country, because the people who provide the bounties 
have, to that extent, less money wherewith to make purchases. These 
are some of the evil effects that represent the cost to England of this 
advantage of £5,000,000 per annum, but there remains one general 
effect which has not yet received the attention which it undoubtedly | 
merits : owing to the bounty system many in England are compelled 
to use that sugar which it costs most to produce. 

The task has not yet been definitely undertaken of discovering 
what is the actual average cost of the production of beet and cane 
sugar respectively. Nevertheless, such information would be of the 
highest value and point. I have visited various cane-growing 
countries, and taken every opportunity of going over estates and dis- 
cussing matters with owners, managers, and workmen. I always 
told my object, but also explained I should never divulge information 
which was, after all, their own property. I have thus obtained a 
fairly accurate estimate of the cost of production of cane sugar. 
This varies greatly with the circumstances of each estate, and 
especially with the kind of sugar made, but I claim to know, with 
sufficient accuracy for political purposes what it costs on the average 
to produce the leading types of cane sugar. 
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It was a far more difficult matter in regard to beet sugar, but I 
am much surprised at the results of a great deal of evidence I have 
gathered. It would be of the greatest advantage if full evidence 
on this subject could be acquired. I commend this task to the Board 
of Trade as a fit and useful subject of inquiry and report by our 
diplomatic and consular staffs abroad. The conclusions at which I 
arrived, and which may properly and profitably be made public pro- 
perty, are that cane sugar can be and already is produced at less cost 
than beet sugar. This latter is now produced with a perfection of 
process which it seems certain cannot be materially improved upon, 
but this is not the case with the bulk of cane sugar. Nevertheless, 
even under present conditions, so far as I can learn, cane sugar is 
produced at a cost less by some shillings the cwt. than beet sugar. 
I therefore hold, after due inquiry, that in so far as the bounty 
system compels the use of beet sugar, in so far i¢ compels the use of 
that sugar which it costs most to produce ; and I ask can there be a 
balance of good in this ? 

We have thus arrived at two new points in this attempt to define 
the evil. In the first place, the present low prices of sugar have 
been largely caused by an overproduction directly traceable to boun- 
ties ; and, in the second place, this overproduction is likely to con- 
tinue so long as continental growers can prevail on their Govern- 
ments to make up to them any losses out of the uncomplaining 
pockets of ignorant taxpayers. All this is, on the whole, injurious to 
ingland ; it also does great injury to the nations which allow bounties. 

It is perhaps one of the main distinctions between English and 
continental history that in our island the taxpayer has always 
exercised his voice with effect, whereas this has not been the case in 
any single continental nation. We may be insular in our notions ; 
we may be despicable as shopkeepers; but we seem to have for 
centuries ingrained in our dispositions a jealous and close care of the 
family till. Ever since money became a medium of exchange, and 
services to the State became convertible into money payments, there 
has developed in our midst a prerogative not only claimed but 
exercised by every individual to make no such sacrifice except of his 
own free will. It is true we “ freely grant” a national revenue of a 
most liberal character—-we give £20,000,000 when we abolish 
slavery, and we do not hold our bunds to rescue captive missionaries 
in Abyssinia or send relief to Gordon—but it is all done with the 
conscious consent of the individuals who contribute the revenue. It is 
this nativnal idea which lies at the root of our commercial prosperity. 
But on the Continent we look in vain for the voice of the taxpayer. 
Statesmen nominally have it all their own way, but in reality —in some 
cases consciously and in others not—they are twisted round the 
little fingers of vested interests or selfish schemers. 
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In this matter of sugar bounties alone no English taxpayer would 
for a moment hold his peace. He would bluntly say, “ Either this 
making of sugar from beet pays or it does not. If it does I am not 
going to contribute to the profits of the manufacturers ; if it does 
not I refuse to make them good their losses.” But the foreign tax- 
payer holds his peace ; and, whether it be in ignorance or in fear, it 
exhibits an equally lamentable absence of the primary conditions of 
individual freedom. And the evil lies deeper than is ordinarily 
acknowledged. Assume that the sum obtained in bounties exceeds 
£2,000,000 in the year; this means that the manufacturer has paid 
in sugar duties £4,000,000, and when he exports the sugar he 
receives £6,000,000. Thus, in addition to the £2,000,000 extra for 
bounties, the taxpayer has also to provide other revenue to the 
amount of £4,000,000 to make good the withdrawal of that amount 
from the vield of the sugar duties. In addition to this, there is the 
drawback which has to be provided and paid on sugar which by 
various processes, even of direct fraud, has never paid any duty at 
all. In all, the system thus costs the continental taxpayer over 
£6,000,000 direct charge in the year, or the equivalent, even accord- 
ing to the English yield, of something like 4d. in the pound of 
income-tax. 

Bounties, being only obtained on exports and with the aid of 
high import duties, by one and the same stroke drive out of the 
country all sugars produced in it, and also curtail supplies from 
abroad. One consequence is that the consumer has to pay more in 
these bounty-giving countries for even his own “national” sugar 
than is paid for it by the foreigner. The Parisian, for instance, is 
now actually paying 8d. for French sugar which the “ perfidious 
Londoner” is only paying 3d. for. Another consequence is, that 
the consumer obtains a worse article. English refiners know well 
that their weakest and worst sugars go to the highly “ protected” 
counties ; and just now in Marseilles and Nantes the weakest and 
worst of English refined sugars are being retailed at high prices, 
because by reason of their very badness they can enter at the lowest 
rates of duty. The reductio ad absurdum is attained in the new 
French law, under which it appears possible for an English merchant 
to buy Paris-made sugar in the low-priced English market, and send 
it back to Paris and sell it there at considerable profit. Consumers 
in most continental nations, mildly and without the slightest protest, 
pay twice as much as they need for all their sugar; and in addition, 
and in order to keep going the system that compels these prices, they 
contribute a revenue sufficient of itself to pay for some “ glorious 
little war.” Some authorities in our own manufacturing districts 
have pointed out that our gencral exports to certain bounty- 
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giving countries show a significant falling off as sugar bounties 
increase. This is further evidence of the fact that bounties impo- 
verish the countrics that allow them, as they are so much out of the 
pockets of the people which might otherwise have been invested in 
profitable exchange or production. The one result they can boast is 
that an industry is thus kept alive which could either live by itself 
or else is a dead loss to the community as a whole. But this plain 
truth is allowed to pass unheeded, because the losses are distributed 
over the whole community, whereas the profits are concentrated on 
a few individuals, What is seen is small, but all profit ; what is not 
seen is enormous, and all loss. Would there was another Bastiat to 
show this to those whom it concerns! Experience teaches us hardly 
to expect it in a republic, but in a monarchy we might hope some 
native Cobden would arise in defence of the many against the few— 
in defence of the national prosperity against that which a small class 
of individuals “surreptitiously abstract from the pockets of their 
too-confiding fellow-countrymen.”’ 

But the day seems not far distant when these scales will full from 
the eyes of foreign nations, more especially as their treasuries come 
to feel the pressure of the system, and can thus influence the Govern- 
ments to appreciate the consumer’s losses. In each beet-growing 
country in turn—in Austria, Holland, France, and Belgium—it comes 
to be found that under this strange system the greater the output of 
sugar the less the net yield of sugar taxes. And now Germany is 
feeling the pinch. In 1882 the net sugar revenue was £2,300,000 ; 
in 1883 the output was 20 per cent. larger and the nett yield 30 per 
cent. less, being only £1,500,000. Progress on this ratio will in two 
years result in actual deficit. All this bouleversement of these 
important industries is wrong and unprofitable; the evils incidental 
to the system, if reduced to a money standard, clearly and materially 
outweigh any advantages from the strictly English no less than from 
the international point of view. Even in these vaunted low prices 
the difference is none the less made up by the consumers to the pro- 
ducers, although it is in taxes and not in trade payments. 

We may now give a fuller definition of the evil that lurks 
inherent in the bounty system; we find it to be, as it were, hydra- 
headed. 

The bounty system— 

1. Is an artificial interference with the industry of sugar-making, 

hampering production, exchange, and consumption. 

11. Has caused gratuitous overproduction and glut, leading to a 
ruinous fall in prices. 

u. Is forcing many people to use that sugar which it costs much to 
produce to the exclusion of that which it costs least to produce. 
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iv. Enables growers of expensive sugar to hold their own against 
growers of le:s expensive sugar. 
v. Causes a dead loss to aggregate national wealth, and thus 
arrests general progress. 
vi. Severely strains international comity, and checks the advance 
of free exchange among nations. 
vil. Impoverishes those nations which allow it— 

(a). By raising the price of refined sugar to the local con- 
sumer. 

(8). By raising the price of raw sugar to the native manu- 
facturer, and lowering the price to his foreign com- 
petitor. 

(y). By forcing the taxpayer to contribute millions sterling 
a year to make up the losses or at best increase the 
profits of a small class. 

(¢). By forcing the taxpayer to make up by other sacrifices 
the deficit caused in the revenue derived from sugar. 

(ce). By supporting at the public expense an industry which 
is either unprofitable or could stand by itself. 

I would conclude by a brief statement of a remedy which shall 
be at once practicable, desirable, and effectual. The select committee 
of the House of Commons in its Report declared distinctly that 
“they felt themselves precluded from recommending ’”’ a counter- 
vailing duty, but that “the most effectual mode of stopping 
bounties is manufacturing and refining under excise supervision ;” 
and that this could be put in practice by summoning a Conference of 
the sugar-producing Powers. Manufacture under excise supervision 
means that no sugar will be consumed on which duty has not been | 
paid, either on issuing from the factory or on import. No bounties 
are possible under this system, as was proved when it was tried in 
England. This, then, is the remedy, and that it should be political | 
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rather than economical is a natural consequence to the fact that the 
evil is political in origin although economical in effect. 

Finally,’ as to the measures necessary to its application. The 
Governments of European countries are, and have long been, desirous 
of putting an end to the bounty system, and there have been several 
Conferences held with that end in view. They have discussed and 
condemned various palliatives, and on separating from the last Con- 
ference in 1877, they had so far come to a general conclusion that 
manufacture under excise supervision was a good and complete remedy. 
The hitch lay in obtaining a general assent to the institution of the 
system. Would all the countries bind themselves in solemn conven- 
tion to the one system? That is a question which has not yet been 
answered, and which can only be answered at a new Conference. All 
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the countries concerned have endeavoured, within their own borders, 
to put an end to the system. Austria did so by establishing a 
minimum of contributions to the revenue from the sugar duties, 
drawbacks (and so bounties) only being allowed after that minimum 
had been paid in. Belgium has followed suit. France some time 
ago halved the sugar duties, which incidentally halved the bounties 
and made them intrinsically little more than nominal. Germany 
recently determined thus to follow in the wake of France. But 
there was no security that these arrangements would last, there was 
no common compelling power; and France, as if to prove the justice 
of these fears, has suddenly gone off at a tangent and, in alleged 
protest against the heavy German bounties, has again established a 
system of bounties larger than those obtuined in Germany. In this 
war of bounties all must lose. 

I have on a previous page summarised several of the evils the system 
brings on foreign nations. If this list, supplemented as it easily 
might be from local experiences, was taken to heart by the tax- 
payers of France and Germany and the other beet-growing countries, 
there might be some possibility of awakening the individual from his 
suicidal torpor, and at once forcing and enabling the Governments of 
those countries to meet together in a new Conference and sign a 
common convention to ‘ manufacture under excise supervision.” 

One word remains as to a common compelling power, and the 
crucial question as to how recusant States are to be dealt with. In 
the first place all the States may agree to sign; and this can only be 
discovered on the actual assembling of a new Conference. But 
although there is good reason to hope for this, nevertheless it is 
conceivable that some one or other Government may not see its way 
to signing some particular convention. Against such recusant 
States two penal clauses have been suggested for insertion in any 
convention. These are, a countervailing import duty to be placed on 
all imported sugars that have received a bounty; and the other, 
absolute prohibition of all imports of sugar from countries where 
bounties are allowed. It is held that neither of these clauses could 
be or would be accepted by England. I ask, need they be even so 
much as proposed at a Conference. 

The Conference is called to put an end to the bounty system. 
The convention it could adopt might contain three simple clauses 
to the following purport :— 

I. The signatories bind themselves individually not to allow 
bounties to be obtained on sugar within their frontiers, and they 
will make it penal to obtain drawbacks even one farthing in excess 
of what has been paid in duties. 

II. The signatories declare bounties on export to be contrary to 
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the most favoured nation treatment ; and that any article obtaining 
a bounty on export is, ‘pso facto, excluded from most favoured nation 
treatment in all existing treaties. 

III. The signatories bind themselves, whenever they wish to raise 
revenue from sugar, only to allow manufacture or refining undcr 
excise supervision. 

The first and third of these clauses need no comment; the second 
may be termed a codification of a point in International Law, and 
it will be observed it leaves the signatories perfectly free in their 
particular method of action in regard to recusant Powers, but it 
places those Powers entirely at the mercy of the signatories. I 
venture to suggest that by such a convention the evils I have defined 
as inherent in the bounty system would be once and for all arrested, 
and England and the Continental Powers equally relieved of an 
industrial incubus that is sucking the life-blood of profit out of all 
undertakings— agricultural, manafacturing, or commercial—that 
have any connection with sugar. 


Grorce Bapven- Powe... 
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Ir is next to impossible for the average English Liberal to regard 
with patience the conduct of the Irish party or the attitude of 
the Irish people. He sees a Viceroy representing a Government 
that he has been taught to believe has worked so much benefit to 
Ireland received with sullenness wherever he goes, and he hears of 
the Irish representatives, who from their presence in the House of 
Commons must be daily witnesses of the good deeds and intentions 
of Liberal ministers, voting against them on every crucial division, 
and doing their best to turn their benefactors out of office. More 
than all, this Irish party, instead of being grateful to the Govern- 
ment for resisting the temptations and solicitations held out to them 
to exclude Ireland from the Reform Bill, not only lends them no 
assistance in their campaign against the Lords, but even discusses 
the tactical advantages of backing the Tories in the struggle. Of 
course the average Liberal is not left without an explanation of this 
conduct by the journals he supports. It is the duty of the press to 
clear up all public problems, and it is well established that there is 
no problem upon which the British editor is ready with so many 
full, clear, and complete explanations as that relating to the Irish 
difficulty. No reasonable Liberal can therefore admit any doubt in 
his mind that the general attitude of the Irish towards their rulers 
is due simply to pure perversity, and that with regard to the 
Franchise Bill, it is a fear of the labourers’ power which tempers the 
zeal of their representatives in promoting its passage. 

Whether all Liberals would go so far as to say that the Irish 
would rebel against a Government of archangels, is not quite clear ; 
but it is certainly strong evidence against us that we have shown 
ourselves dissatisfied with the present administration. Mr. Trevelyan 
having clearly demonstrated the folly of the Irish party attempting 
to bring the Tories into power, as they could neither grant ILome 
Rule nor repeal the Crimes Act, what more is to be said? Not to 
speak of the sacrifices the Liberals have made for Ireland, is it 
not intoterable that men should be so blind to their own interests 
as the Irish party have shown themselves to be in opposing and 
thwarting their only possible friends? Yet we see them, in the 
teeth of so much good advice and at the risk of so much misunder- 
standing, persisting in their antagonistic attitude towards the 
Government, and showing themselves willing to enter upon almost 
any course to precipitate a dissolution in utter recklessness of what 
may become of the Liberal party. Surely then, it will be said, if 
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they really do not dread the influence of the labourers under an 
extended franchise, they ought at least to postpone their grudges 
against the Government until the Reform Bill is passed. Such 
questions are extremely natural to members of a party which has 
come to regard it as almost a necessity of existence to obtain an 
extended suffrage; but Irish politicians, who have not felt any such 
spur, look at the matter very philosophically. Unlike the Liberal 
party, they can get on very well for a year or two whether the 
Reform Bill passes or whether it does not; and it is open to them, 
therefore, to view the situation purely from the standpoint of tactical 
advantage. Irish members bear no ill-will to the ingenious person 
who alleged the anti-Parnellite tendency of the labourers as an 
explanation for the present reserved attitude of their party. If that 
explanation was not to hand another would have to be invented, for 
the public must have the gospel daily preached to them, and the 
necessities of journalism are imperious. Smooth things must be 
prophesied, and what more pleasant than the figment that the great 
Gladstonian measure would lead to the disruption of a hated party ? 

Even if this were as true as it is to Irishmen absurd, it is hard to 
see what good it would do the House of Commons. If the labourers 
will not be Parnellite, they will be something worse, and much 
comfort that will be to English politicians. For unless Home Rule 
be conceded there will always be one party across the channel numerous 
enough to give England plenty of trouble—viz., that party which 
consists of the inhabitants of Ireland. The parliamentary followers 
of Mr. Parnell are not the sole legatees of Irish national traditions, 
nor the exclusive guardians or champions of her rights, and if they 
were swept away to-morrow the only difference would be that 
London’s dominance in Ireland would be contested by a different set 
of men. So much for all the hopes of a Parnellite disruption which 
so many excellent Liberals are founding upon the extended fran- 
chise. 

Why, thep,.do the Irish members appear so indifferent to the 
measure? Simply because they believe that when the Redistri- 
bution Bill has passed the Lords it will be found that some fancy 
‘‘jerrymandering ” scheme has been devised which will prevent the 
Nationalists from returning a greater number of members than they 
can at present, and they are not prepared to forego the solid leverage 
a dissolution would now give them for the doubtful boon of a Lord- 
clipped reform scheme later on. Moreover, they have not been without 
noting that the reduction of the franchise was not proposed by the 
Cabinet until it had become abundantly evident that the Liberals 
could never hope again to be independent of the Irish after a disso- 
lution, unless some heroic measure were adopted to make up their 
majority, Few of our politicians believe that a number of gentlemen 
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in the present Ministry would have fallen so violently in love with 
an extended suffrage if they had any hope of securing a sufficient 
majority on the existing constituencies. This in itself is enough to 
make Irish representatives cautious, and to lead them to regard the 
Franchise Bill largely as a device, if not for the retention of office, 
at least to prevent the Parnellites holding the balance of power. A 
most patriotic object, Englishmen will say. And therefore, we 
retort, a most patriotic object for Irishmen to prevent. 

As for the implacableness with which the Parnellites have seized 
every opportunity to try to turn out the Government, although it 
naturally excites the anger of Liberal politicians, is there any reason 
why it should cause them much surprise ? Supposing that they could 
forget all past personal or political wrongs, the expulsions, arrests, 
prosecutions, jury-packings, scandal-screenings, letter-openings, 
detective-doggings, and so forth, they have very good strategic reasons 
for promoting the downfall of the Cabinet. In the first place, the 
immediate result of an adverse vote in the House must be a dissolution 
of Parliament, by which their strength will be more than doubled, 
and it would be of extreme importance to the Irish party that they 
should be in possession of their full power if the renewal of the 
Crimes Act foreshadowed by Mr. Trevelyan is to be attempted. It 
might or might not enable them to hold the balance of power, but 
at any rate it is conceivable that both parties would probably be 
more respectful to the masters of 80 votes, counting 160 on a divi- 
vision, than they are to 40. 

Again, the continuance in office of the present ministers has for a 
long time ceased to be of any legislative advantage to Ireland, while 
administratively the country is ruled with a rod of iron, which, if 
wielded by a Tory régime, would instantly provoke the indignant 
protests of virtuous Liberalism. At present the Liberal party show 
themselves absolutely indifferent to what is done or undone across 
the Channel, and, with sublime generosity, have confided to the Lord- 
Lieutenant the care and keeping of their political consciences. In 
Parliament the Government have always some excuse for the non- 
introduction of those minor Irish reforms to which they are pledged, 
and we know what to think of their bond fides when one of the most 
prominent Castle officials recently stated to a supposed sympathiser 
that the Cabinet had no intention whatever of passing any Local 
Government Bill, but intended to keep dangling it before the Irish 
asa bait! If, by any chance, the Chief Secretary does allow any 
useful proposal, such as the Boards of Guardians Bill, to pass the 
House of Commons, it is instantly rejected by the Lords, and he will 
not consent to anything being done in the Lower House without 
securing the previous approbation of every Castle underling whose 
department may be concerned. Never before, therefore, did the per- 
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manent officials in Dublin exercise such power and authority, and as 
almost every one of these is drawn from the class antagonistic to and 
hated by the people, the general tone of their recommendations may 
be imagined. If a complaint happens to be made of the working 
of any department or the conduct of any official, it is referred by 
Mr. Trevelyan with the greatest confidence to the individual or the 
department implicated. Their answers he reads, with the utmost 
good faith, to the House of Commons, and then seems surprised and 
indignant that they are not accepted as wholly satisfactory, or that 
any other course should be expected from him! Every Castle official 
is a white-robed innocent and is defended to the last gasp, and if the 
moment comes when they have to be locked up in Kilmainham for 
nameless crimes, there is neither explanation nor apology for the 
eloquent speeches delivered from the Treasury Bench in their 
defence. The whole Liberal party, bound as they are by their 
allegiance to condone the acts of the most criminal or blundering 
official, remain dumb and distrait while the conduct of the Irish 
executive is under discussion, and the fierce invectives and appeals 
to the genius of freedom which we should hear if Radicals were in 
opposition, and which would be a check upon Tory extravagance, are 
reserved for vent in the smoke-room or are smothered into silence. 
Indeed it is an additional grievance against the Irish that they 
should be able to hurl such unanswerable taunts and charges 
against this best of all possible Governments! Mr. Gladstone 
can denounce the late Tory press laws of India, and declare they 
were such that the English and Scotch people would never con- 
sent to have re-enacted, but no Opposition orator is sufficiently 
well acquainted with his own existing press legislation in Ireland 
to inform the public that the editor of the Kerry Sentinel has only 
lately risen from his six months on the plank bed to which, for 
the freak of an apprentice, he was sentenced, after his types and 
presses had been seized by Mr. Trevelyan, without even the shadow 
of atrial or the formality of an inquiry. Under a Conservative 
régime at Yeast Ireland would have the protection of an elementary 
acquaintance of her affairs by the regular opposition, as well as the 
further safeguard that the Liberal party would not all be convinced 
that whatever peccadilloes were committed across the Channel they 
must be accorded a plenary absolution, as acts of State done in fur- 
therance of the class interests which they traditionally uphold. 

But it will be urged, even if the Irish party are not keenly con- 
cerned in the passing of the Franchise Bill, surely they were wrong 
in taking no part against the Lords, and, worse still, in apparently 
abetting the Chamber which has been constant in its opposition to 
Irish popular claims. What excuse have they for such stupid 
tactics ? The excuse of real Peer-haters for refusing to ally them- 
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selves with sham ones! Let us examine what occurred. Since the 
Union the House of Lords has been the chief obstacle in the way o 
Trish legislation, and for the first time in the present generation 
there seemed a prospect of a thorough-going agitation for its abolition. 
This, however, was skilfully smothered by the managers of the 
Liberal party, who did everything in their power to keep the question 
of the Second Chamber out of the range of Radical fire. By this 
they have forfeited every claim to the support of Irish Nationalists, 
for it is of much more importance to Ireland to have the House of 
Lords reformed or abolished than to have the Franchise Bill passed. 
When their lordships reject an English Bill ministers can arrest 
the attention of the entire kingdom in regard to it, and public 
opinion thus manufactured is always respected by the Peers. But 
there is no such process in Ireland, and their lordships might go on 
till doomsday throwing out our Bills, and unless Irish leaders (as 
Mr. Parnell declared) are prepared to bring the country to the verge 
of revolution, and to incur prosecution and imprisonment to rivet the 
attention of their masters, there will be very little notice taken of 
any agitation they get up. 

When the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was thrown out by 
the Lords the members of the present Cabinet took the matter as 
coolly as possible, and made no effort to reassure the starving 
tenantry that in another session their claims would be considered, 
while they continued to give every encouragement and support to 
the landlords to evict from their wretched homes the very class whom 
the rejected Bill would have protected. Then, because Mr. Parnell 
and his friends took the only means left them to defend the unfor- 
tunate, i.e. by raising a vigorous agitation against eviction, they 
were criminally indicted by the newly-formed Liberal Cabinet for a 
conspiracy “to impoverish landlords.” If the people of England 
had understood the real bearing and cause of this prosecution, it is 
hardly possible to suppose they would have approved of it, but things 
in Ireland are so little appreciated across the Channel that what- 
ever the permanent officials in Dublin choose to carry out they are 
supported in as a matter of course by the Government in Downing 
Street. Now, if the Lords could with impunity inflict upon Ireland 
the frightful evils which followed upon the rejection of the Dis. 
turbance Bill, because of the ignorance or indifference of the general 
body of the British public, we have no safeguard whatever that they 
will not be permitted, if they continue in existence, to repeat the 
same conduct. They have never meddled with any Irish Bill sent up 
to them except in the interest of the only useless and idle class in the 
island, and every “amendment” they have effected has been an 
additional obstacle to the return of peace or order. Accordingly the 
interest of the Irish party directly lies in supporting any cause or 
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course which in their judgment may compel the English people to 
set about the abolition or reformation of the Upper House. Many of 
us earnestly hope, therefore, that their lordships will be good enough 
to throw out the Reform Billa second time, as in that case it is hardly 
likely that they will ever again get the chance of being able to work 
their will upon Commons Bills. At the same time every one must see 
the desire for compromise shown by the Cabinet; and the only ques- 
tion is, what attitude of the Irish members would be best calculated to 
make compromise impossible. If the Government are weak enough to 
expose their Redistribution scheme at any stage of the autumn session 
before the Lords have passed the third reading of the Franchise Bill, 
victory is with the Peers, first, because, even if they pass both Bills, 
they will have apparently carried their point; and second, because if 
it suits them to throw them out Mr. Gladstone will have given them 
in the second measure a much decenter excuse for their action than 
they have hitherto had. So strong, however, is the peerage interest 
in the Cabinet, that they will probably succeed in compelling the 
Premier to prove his moderation by delivering himself hand and 
foot into Lord Salisbury’s hands, and his lordship, whose only 
anxiety in the interests of his party is to provoke a dissolution on 
the existing franchise, would be an extremely bad tactician if he 
did not declare the production of the intolerable caucus Redistribu- 
tion Bill to be an additional and still stronger reason for consulting 
the constituencies. The game the Irish have to play against both 
parties must, therefore, depend on the tactics shown by either side 
on this issue. . 

A further reason why the undisturbed continuance in office of the 
Liberal party is regarded as dangerous to a group of politicians, who 
must always be numerically weak, is found in the new doctrines 
preached on the functions of the House of Commons. That assembly, 
by the introduction of new and improved machinery, is to be turned 
into a first-class Bill-factory, and a Government measure, like a 
Chicago hog, will be made to pass from the raw to the manufactured 
stage in ap inconceivably short space of time. Its function as the 
grand inquest of the nation is to be abolished, and skilful draftsmen 
will easily devise rules which will debar the opponents of a govern- 
ment from almost every opportunity of criticising their conduct. The 
password has gone out that whatever parliamentary usage is ‘“incon- 
venient”’ to ministers must be got rid of, and as a turn of the Caucus- 
crank easily rouses the country into mechanical enthusiasm in favour 
of this or that innovation, Mr. Gladstone’s commanding genius will 
have no more difficulty in securing the changes in procedure which 
he demands than-would Napoleon a levy of ten thousand men after 
Austerlitz. Now, Irishmen do not believe that Liberals out of office 
will so keenly appreciate the necessity for reforming the procedure of 
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Parliament. We have already had the cloture and the other new 
rules, although, except to the Coercion Acts, there has never been any 
obstruction by the Irish members in this Parliament, and now the cry 
is that these have proved entirely insufficient because of the conduct 
of the Tories. Experience has shown that a Conservative opposition 
easily allows itself to be intimidated into surrendering its liberties on 
the ground of “patriotism.” Its members are much poorer poli- 
ticians, and perhaps much better patriots than their opponents. They 
have therefore been much more easily cajoled into parting with the 
privileges of minorities than would have been the more calculating 
Liberals under similar circumstances. It is only recently that the 
Tories are beginning to realise the skilful use to which the necessity 
of “ putting down the Irish” may be turned, and the lever which 
their previous acquiescence in this extinguishing process has given 
the Ministerialists. Since the day upon which the Opposition 
in their indignant patriotism abetted the Speaker’s coup état, 
almost every one of its members who engages actively in the debates 
has had some grievance or another to reproach against the presiding 
authorities, which would never have been inflicted but for the alleged 
necessity caused by the presence of the Irish of inducting the Speaker 
into an infallible chair. At first they by no means believed that 
the dogmatic theology of “Standing Orders” could ever come to 
apply to the Conservative faithful, but there has been a rude awaken- 
ing, and it may yet happen that the régime of Speakers drawn from 
the ranks of Ministerial whips, who ste their way to an impartial 
decision through’ the light of Ministerial necessities, may compel 
some future Opposition in self-defence to propose that the presiding 
authority should never be a member of the party in power. 

The excuse which Irish resistance to Coercion Bills has given to 
the Liberals to fetter the minority has been of the greatest value to 
the Government, and the Tories have fallen blindly into the trap. 
Without the required “dreadful example” the new rules could 
never have been passed, as they were enacted practically with the 
connivance of the Opposition, and if the Liberals retain power the 
outcry for fresh reforms in procedure will speedily swell on the 
breeze. As the Radicals expect to obtain a permanent majority by 
the passing of the Franchise Bill, they would no doubt welcome any 
further outbreak of “ obstruction ” to pass such additional rules as to 
them may seem necessary to fetter even such debilitated minorities 
as the constituencies send up after the new Reform Bill comes into 
force. For this reason, in spite of the almost total disappearance of 
crime in Ireland, they may attempt to renew the Crimes Act next 
session, and then alarm the constituencies about the impossibility of 
getting legislation in order to secure the momentum for a more 
stringent gag. No greater vengeance could, perhaps, be wrought 
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upon any nation for destroying the Parliament of another, than that 
which the presence of a foreign element seems likely to inflict upon 
the House of Commons. For if the Government have their way the 
Prime Minister of the future will, with the aid of the Caucus without 
and the new rules within, be able to manipulate a House of Com- 
mons more subservient and powerless than any convened by Tudor or 
Stuart, while he will enjoy authority practically greater than that 
possessed by the most absolute English king. The House of Commons 
having been made the supreme chamber, he will become supreme in 
the House of Commons. He will only have to give his behests to 
his majority, and with the aid of the Speaker and standing orders 
resistance will become impossible. Any one who opposes will be 
shouted down, or voted down, or clétured or suspended, according to 
the requirements of the case. No questions inconvenient to ministers 
will be allowed to be put by the clerks at the table, who can rule 
them out of order on one pretext or another, while the Speaker’s 
judicious rulings that neither his own conduct nor that of her 
Majesty’s judges can be questioned except upon some occasion when 
a division can be taken, practically excludes the Chair and the 
judiciary from the shafts of criticism, as no private member can ever 
count on securing first place fora motion. All the great public 
functionaries whose use or abuse of power may call for notice at the 
hands of the individual representative will thus become practically 
irresponsible. The presence and conduct of the Irish members will 
always serve as an admirable reason for any measures for suppressing 
the minority that may seem good to ministers, and any unfortunate 
in opposition who ventures to protest against them on public 
grounds will be denounced as a bad citizen, who for the sake of 
personal inconvenience would not be willing to see the most stringent 
methods invented to put down the common enemy. 

Considerations like the foregoing would appear sufficient to justify 
any body of politicians—who having not the lion’s strength, should 
cultivate the fox’s cunning—in bringing about the downfall of the 
party at present in power. Admittedly the Tories could not pass a 
Crimes Act more savage than the present, or administer it more 
ferociously, while the obstructive existence of the House of Lords 
forbids the hope that such Irish reforms as Liberalism would 
consent to pass through the Commons, can ever become law in 
the absence of a semi-revolutionary agitation. Under the present 
régime one might calculate with almost arithmetical exactness the 
precise number of Irishmen who must get hanged, shot or trans- 
ported to ensure the passing of an Act of Parliament, demanded by 
almost every man and woman of their race. 


T. M. Heatry. 














DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


Cuarter XV. 
THE AUTHORESS. 


Tue effect of a great success upon Diana, at her second literary 
venture, was shown in the transparent sedateness of a letter she 
wrote to Emma Dunstane, as much as in her immediate and com- 
placent acceptance of the change of her fortunes. She spoke one 
thing and acted another, but did both with a lofty calm that deceived 
the admiring friend who clearly saw the authoress behind her mask, 
and feared lest she should be too confidently trusting to the powers 
of her pen to support an establishment. 

“Tf the public were a perfect instrument to strike on, I should be 
tempted to take the wonderful success of my Princess at her first 
appearance for a proof of natural aptitude in composition, and might 
think myself the genius. I know it to be as little a Stradivarius as 
Tama Paganini. It is an eccentric machine, in tune with me for 
the moment, because I happen to have hit it in the ringing spot. 

“Tue Princess EcEria originally (I must have written word of 
it to you—I remember the evening off Palermo!) was conceived as 
a sketch; by gradations she grew into a sort of semi-Scudéry 
romance, and swelled to her present portliness. ‘That was done by a 
great deal of piecing, not to say puffing, of her frame. She would 
be healthier and have a chance of living longer if she were reduced 
by a reversal of the processes. But how would the judicious clip- 
pings and prickings affect our ‘pensive public?’ Now that I have 
furnished a house and have a fixed address, under the paws of 
creditors, I feel I am in the wizard-circle of my popularity and must 
subscribe to its laws or waken to incubus and the desert. Have I 
been rash? You do not pronounce. If I have bound myself to 
pipe as others please, it need not be entirely ; and I can promise you 
it shall not be; but still I am sensible when I lift my ‘little quill’ 
of having forced the note of a woodland wren into the popular night- 
ingale’s—which may end in the daw’s, from straining; or worse, a 
toy-whistle.”’ 

When Diana came to Copsley, Lady Dunstane remarked, as they 
were driving out, on the recurrence of the name of Miss Paynham 
in the list of her guests. 

« And Mr. Percy Dacier’s too,” said Diana, smiling. ‘‘ They are 
invited each for specific reasons. It pleases Lord Dannisburgh to 
hear that a way has been found to enliven his nephew ; and my little 
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dinners are effective, I think. He wakes. Yesterday evening he 
capped flying jests with Mr. Sullivan Smith. But you speak of Miss 
Paynham.” Diana lowered her voice on half a dozen syllables, till 
the half-tones dropped into her steady look. ‘You approve, 


Emmy?” 
The answer was: “ I do—true or not.” 
‘‘ Between us two, dear, I fear! .... In either case, she has 


been badly used. Society is big engine enough to protect itself. I 
incline with British juries to do rough justice to the victims. She 
has neither father nor brother. I have had no confidences: but it 
wears the look of a cowardly business. With two words in his ear, 
I could arm an Irishman to do some work of chastisement :—he 
would select the rascal’s necktie for a cause of quarrel: and lords 
have to stand their ground as well as commoners. They measure 
the same number of feet when stretched their length. However, 
vengeance with the heavens! though they seem tardy. Lady Pennon 
has been very kind about it; and the Esquarts invite her to Lock- 
ton. Shoulder to shoulder, the tide may be stemmed. 

“Passing the instance, which is cruel, I will be just to society thus 
far. I was in a boat at Richmond last week, and Leander was 
revelling along the mud-banks, and took it into his head to swim 
out to me, and I was moved to take him on board. The ladies in 
the boat objected, for he was not only wet but very muddy. I was 
forced to own that their objections were reasonable. My sentimental 
humaneness had no argument against muslin dresses, though my 
dear dog’s eyes appealed pathetically, and he would keep swimming 
after us. The analogy excuses the world for protecting itself in 
extreme cases; nothing, nothing excuses its insensibility to cases 
which may be pleaded. You see the pirate crew turned pious— 
ferocious in sanctity.” She added, half laughing: “ I am reminded 
by the boat, I have unveiled my anonymous critic, and had a woeful 
disappointment. He wrote like a veteran; he is not much more 
than a boy. I received a volume of verse, and a few lines begging 
my acceptance. I fancied I knew the writing, and wrote asking 
him whether I had not to thank him, et cetera, and inviting him to 
call. He seems a nice lad of about two and twenty, mad for litera- 
ture; and he must have talent. Arthur Rhodes, by name. I may 
have a chance of helping him. He was an articled clerk of Mr. Brad- 
dock’s ; the same who valiantly came to my rescue once. He was 
with us in the boat.” 

They had an inclination to boast on the drive home of the solitude 
they had enjoyed ; and just then, as the road in the wood wound 
under great beeches, they beheld a London hat. The hat was 
plucked from its head. A clear-faced youth, rather flushed, dusty 


at the legs, addressed Diana. 
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“Mr. Rhodes!” she said, not discouragingly. 

She was petitioned to excuse him; he thought she would wish tc 
hear the news in town last night as early as possible; he hesitated 
and murmured it. 


Diana turned to Emma: “Lord Dannisburgh ! ””—her paleness 
told the rest. 

She was sure that there would be a communication for her of some 
sort at her house in London; perhaps a message of farewell from the 
dying lord, now dead. Mr. Rhodes had only the news of the 
evening journals, to the effect that Lord Dannisburgh had expired 
at his residence, the Priory, Hallowmere, in Hampshire. A message 
of farewell from him, she hoped for: knowing him as she did, it 
seemed a certainty ; and she hungered for that last gleam of life in 
her friend. She had no anticipation of the burden of the message 
awaiting her. 

Lord Dannisburgh on his death-bed had expressed a wish that 
Mrs. Warwick would sit with him for an hour one night before the 
nails were knocked in his coffin. He spoke of it twice, putting it 
the second time to Percy as a formal request to be made to her, and 
Percy had promised him that Mrs. Warwick should have the message. 

Dacier fled to escape the hearing of the numberless ejaculations 
re-awakened in the family. They were an outrage to the lady, of 
whom he could now speak as a privileged champion ; and the request 
itself had an air of proving her stainless, a white soul and efficacious 
advocate at the celestial gates (reading the mind of the dying man). 
So he thought at one moment: he had thought so when charged with 
the message to her; had even thought it a natural wish that she 
should look once on the face she would see no more, and say farewell 
to it, considering that in life it could not be requested. 

She would be sure to come at once. And what of the welcome she 
would meet ? 

It seemed now a piece of duty to return at night, a traverse of 
twenty rough up and down miles from Itchenford to the heathland 
rolling on the chalk wave of the Surrey borders, easily done after 
the remonstrances of his host were stopped. 

He looked at last on the green walls of the Priory, scarcely sup- 
posing a fair watcher to be within; for the contrasting pale colours 
of dawn had ceased to quicken the brilliancy of the crescent, and 
summer daylight drowned it to fainter than a silver coin in water. 
It lay dispieced like a pulled rag. Eastward, over Surrey, stood the 
full rose of morning. The Priory clock struck four. When the 
summons of the bell had gained him admittance, and he heard that 
Mrs. Warwick had come in the night, he looked back through the 
doorway at the rosy colour, and congratulated himself to think that 
her hour of watching was at an end. A sleepy footman was his 
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informant. Women were in my lord’s dressing-room, he said. Up- 
stairs, at the Death-chamber, Dacier paused. No sound came to him. 
He hurried to his own room, paced about, and returned. Expecting 
to see no one but the dead, he turned the handle, and the two circles 
of a shaded lamp, on ceiling and on table, met his gaze 


Cuarrer XVI. 
DIANA’S NIGHT-WATCH IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


He stepped into the room, and thrilled to hear the quiet voice beside 
the bed: “ Who is it ?” 

Apologies and excuses were on his tongue. The vibration of 
those grave tones checked them. 

“It is you,”’ she said. 

She sat in shadow, her hands joined on her lap. An unopened 
book was under the lamp. 

He spoke in an underbreath : “I have just come. I was not sure 
I should find you here. Pardon.” 

“ There is a chair.” 

He murmured thanks and entered into the stillness, observing 
her. 

“You have been watching. . . . You must be tired.”’ 

“ No.” 

“An hour was asked, only one.” 

“T could not leave him.” 

‘‘ Watchers are at hand to relieve you.” 

“Tt is better for him to have me.” 

The chord of her voice told him of the gulfs she had sunk in 
during the night. 

He tried to brush away the impression of the tomb in the heavily 
curtained chamber by thinking of the summer morn outside; he 
spoke of it, the rosy sky, the dewy grass, the piping birds. She 
listened, as one hearing of a quitted sphere. 

Their breathing in common was just heard if either drew a deeper 
breath. At moments his eyes wandered and shut. Alternately in 
his mind Death had vaster meanings and doubtfuller ; Life cowered 
under the shadow or outshone it. He glanced from her to the figure 
in the bed, and she seemed swallowed. 

He said: “It is time for you to have rest. You know your room. 
I will stay till the servants are up.” 

She replied : “No, let this night with him be mine.” 

“T am not intruding?” .... 
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“ Tf you wish to remain ’ 

No traces of weeping were on her face. The lamp-shade revealed 
it colourless and lustreless her eyes. She was robed in black. She 
held her hands clasped. 

‘You have seen death before ?”’ 

“T sat by my father four nights. Iwasa girl then. I cried till 
I had no more tears.” 

He felt a burning pressure behind his eyeballs. 

*‘ Death is natural,” he said. 

“Tt is natural to the aged. When they die honoured . 
She looked where the dead man lay. “To sit beside the young, cut 
off from their dear opening life! ” A little shudder swept 
over her. ‘Oh! that!” 

“You were very good to come. We must all thank you for 
fulfilling his wish.” 

‘He knew it would be my wish.” Her hands pressed together. 

“« He lies peacefully.” 

‘‘T have raised the lamp on him, and wondered each time. So 
changeless he lies. But so like a sleep that will wake. We never 
see peace but in the features of the dead. Will you look? They 
are beautiful. They have a heavenly sweetness.” 

The desire to look was evidently recurrent with her. Dacier 
rose. 

Their eyes fell together on the dead man, as thoughtfully as Death 
allows to the creatures of sensation. 

“ And after?” he said in low tones. 

‘“‘T trust to my Maker,” she replied. ‘ Do you see a change since 
he breathed his last ?”’ 

“ Not any.” 

“You were with him?” 

“Not in the room. Two minutes later.” 

we ed cee 

“‘My father. His niece, Lady Cathairn.” 

“If our lives are lengthened we outlive most of those we would 
have to close our eyes. He had a dear sister.” 

‘She died some years back.” 

“‘T helped to comfort him for that loss.” 

** He told me you did.” 

The lamp was replaced on the table. 

“For a moment, when I withdraw the light from him, I feel 
sadness. Asif the light we lend to anything were of value to him 
now !” 

She bowed her head deeply. Dacier left her meditation undis- 
turbed. The birds on the walls outside were audible, tweeting, 
chirping. 
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He went to the window-curtains and tried the shutter-bars. It 
seemed to him that daylight would be cheerfuller for her. He had a 
thirst to behold her standing bathed in daylight. 

“ Shall I open them ?” he asked her. 

“T would rather the lamp,”’ she said. 

They sat silently until she drew her watch from her girdle. 
“My train starts at half-past six. It is a walk of thirty-five 
minutes to the station. I did it last night in that time.” 

“ You walked here in the dark alone ?” 

“There was no fly to be had. The station-master sent one of 
his porters with me. We had a talk on the road. TI like those 
men.”’ 

Dacier read the hour by the mantel-piece clock. ‘If you must 
really go by the early train, I will drive you.” 

“No, I will walk; I prefer it.” 

“T will order your breakfast at once.”’ 

He turned on his heel. She stopped him. “No, I have no taste 
for eating or drinking.” 

“Pray ... .” said he, in visible distress. 

She shook her head. “I could not. I have twenty minutes 
longer. I can find my way to the station ; it is almost a straight 
road out of the park-gates.” 

His heart swelled with anger at the household for the treatment 
she had been subjected to, judging by her resolve not to break bread 
in the house. 

They resumed their silent sitting. The intervals for a word to 
pass between them were long, and the ticking of the time-piece 
fronting the death-bed ruled the chamber, scarcely varied. 

The lamp was raised for the final look, the leave-taking. 

Dacier buried his face, thinking many things—the common multi- 
tude in insurrection. 

‘‘ A servant should be told to come now,” she said. ‘TI have only 
to put on my bonnet and I am ready.” 

“Tt is not too late for a carriage to be ordered.” 

“ No—the walk!” 

They separated. 

He roused the two women in the dressing-room, asleep with heads 
against the wall. Thence he sped to his own for hat and overcoat, 
and a sprinkle of cold water. Descending the stairs, he beheld his 
companion issuing from the chamber of death. Her lips were shut, 
her eyelids nervously tremulous. 

They were soon in the warm sweet open air, and they walked 
without an interchange of a syllable through the park into the white 
hawthorn lane, glad to breathe. Her nostrils took long draughts of 
air, but of the change of scene she appeared scarcely sensible. 
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At the park-gates, she said: “There is no necessity for your 
coming.” 

His answer was: “I think of myself. I gain something every 
step I walk with you.” 

“To-day is Thursday,” said she. ‘The funeral is .. .?” 

“* Monday has been fixed. According to his directions, he will lie 
in the churchyard of his village—not in the family vault.” 

“T know,” she said hastily. ‘They are privileged who follow 
him and see the coffin lowered. He spoke of this quiet little resting- 
place.” 

“Yes, it’s a good end. I do not wonder at his wish for the honour 
you have done him. I could wish it too. But more living than 
dead—that is a natural wish.” 

‘It is not to be called an honour.” 

*‘T should feel it so—an honour to me.” 

“It is a friend’s duty. The word is too harsh. It was his friend’s 
desire. He did not ask it so much as he sanctioned it. For to him 
what has my sitting beside him been!” 

“‘ He had the prospective happiness.” 

“He knew well that my soul would be with him—as it was last 
night. But he knew it would be my poor human happiness to see 
him with my eyes, touch him with my hand, before he passed from 
our sight.” 

Dacier exclaimed: ‘‘ How you can love!” 

“ Ts the village church to be seen ?” she asked. 

“ To the right of ‘those elms; that is the spire. The black spot 
below is a yew. You love with the whole heart when you love.” 

“IT love my friends,” she replied. 

“ You tempt me to envy those who are numbered among them.” 

“ They are not many.” 

“They should be grateful.” 

“You have some acquaintance with them all.” 

“And anenemy? Had you ever one? Do you know of one?” 

*‘ Direct and personal, designedly? I think not. We give that 
title to those who are disinclined to us and add a dash of darker 
colour to our errors. Foxes have enemies in the dogs; heroines of 
melodramas have their persecuting villains. I suppose that condi- 
tions of life exist where one mects the original complexities. The 
bad are in every rank. The inveterately malignant I have not 
found. Circumstances may combine to make a whisper as deadly as 
a blow, though not of such evil design. Perhaps if we lived at a 
Court of a magnificent despot we should learn that we are less highly 
civilized than we imagine ourselves; but that is a fire to the passions, 
and the extreme is not the perfect test. Our civilization counts 
positive gains—unless you take the melodrama for the truer picture 
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ofus. It is always the most popular with the English.—And look, 
what a month June is! Yesterday morning I was with Lady Dun- 
stane on her heights, and I feel double the age. He was fond of this 
wild country. We think it a desert, a blank, whither he has gone, 
because we will strain to see in the utter dark, and nothing can come 
of that but the bursting of the eyeballs.” 

Dacier assented : ‘“ There’s no use in peering beyond the limits.” 

‘‘No,” said she; “the effect is like the explaining of things to a 
dull head—the finishing stroke to the understanding! Better con- 
tinue to brood. We get to some unravelment if we are left to our 
own efforts. I quarrel with no priest of any denomination. That 
they should quarrel among themselves is comprehensible in their 
wisdom, for each has the specific. But they show us their way of 
solving the great problem, and we ought to thank them, though one 
or the other abominate us. You are advised to talk with Lady Dun- 
stane on these themes. She is perpetually in the antechamber of 
death, and her soul is perennially sunshine.” 

They reached the station five minutes in advance of the train. 
His coming mancuvre was early detected, and she drew from her 
pocket the little book he had seen lying unopened on the table, and 
said: “I shall have two good hours for reading.” 

“ You will not object? . .. I must accompany you to town. 
Permit it, I beg. You shall not be worried to talk.” 

‘No; I came alone and return alone.’’ 

“ Fasting and unprotected! Are you determined to take away 
the worst impression of us? Do not refuse me this favour.” 

“ As to fasting, I could not eat: and unprotected no woman is in 
England if she is a third-class traveller. That is my experience of 
the class; and I shall return among my natural protectors—the most 
unselfishly chivalrous to women in the whole world.”’ 

‘Of course I obey,” he murmured. 

“T have the habit of exacting it in matters concerning my inde- 
pendence,” she said. They walked up and down the platform till 
the bell rang and the train came rounding beneath an arch. 

She could have laughed to see him jumping on the steps of the 
third-class carriages one after another to choose her company for her. 
In those pre-democratic blissful days before the miry Deluge, the 
opinion of the requirements of poor English travellers entertained by 
the Seigneur Directors of the class above them, was that they differed 
from cattle in stipulating for seats. With the exception of this pro- 
vision to suit their weakness, the accommodation extended to them 
resembled pens, and the seats were emphatically seats of penitence, 
intended to grind the sitter for his mean pittance payment and 
absence of aspiration to a higher state. Hard, angular wood, a 
low roof, a shabby square of window aloof, demanding of him to quit 
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the seat he insisted on having, if he would indulge in views of the 
passing scenery,—such was the furniture of dens where a refinement 
of castigation was practised on villain poverty by denying leathers to 
the windows, or else buttons to the leathers, so that the windows had 
either to be up or down, but refused to shelter and freshen simul- 
taneously. 

Dacier selected a compartment occupied by two old women, a 
mother and babe and little maid, and a labouring man. There he 
installed her, with an eager look that she would not notice. 

“You will want the window down,” he said. 

She applied to her fellow-travellers for the permission ; and strug- 
gling to get the window down, he was irritated to animadvert on 
“these carriages ”’ of the benevolent railway Company. 

“Do not forget that the wealthy are well treated, or you may be 
unjust,” said she, to pacify him. 

The door was banged and fastened. Dacier had to hang on the 
step to see her in the farewell. From the platform he saw the top 
of her bonnet; and why she should have been guilty of this freak 
of riding in an unwholesome carriage, taxed his power of guessing. 
He was too English even to have taken the explanation, for he 
detested the distinguishing of the races in his country, and could 
not therefore have comprehended her peculiar tenacity of the sense 
of injury as long as enthusiasm did not arise to obliterate it. He 
required a course of lessons in Irish. 


Cuaprter XVII. 


RECORDS A VISIT TO DIANA FROM ONE OF THE WORLD’S GOOD 
WOMEN. 


Descriptions in the newspapers of the rural funeral of Lord 
Dannisburgh had the effect of rousing flights of tattlers with 
a twittering of the disused name of Warwick; our social gods 
renewed their combat, and the verdict of the jury was again over- 
hauled, to be attacked and maintained, the carpers replying to the 
champions that they held to their view of it: as heads of bull-dogs 
are expected to do when they have got a grip of one. It is a point 
of muscular honour with them never to relax their hold. They will 
tell you why :—they formed that opinion from the first. And but 
for the swearing of a particular witness, upon whom the plaintiff 
had been taught to rely, the verdict would have been different—to 
prove their soundness of judgment. They could speak from private 
positive information of certain damnatory circumstances, derived 
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from authentic sources. Visits of a gentleman to the house of a 
married lady in the absence of the husband? Oh!—The British 
Lucretia was very properly not legally at home to the masculine 
world of that day. She plied her distaff in pure seclusion, medi- 
tating on her absent lord ; or else a fair proportion of the masculine 
world, which had not yet, has not yet, ‘doubled Cape Turk,’ approved 
her condemnation to the sack. 

There was talk in the feminine world, at Lady Wathin’s assem- 
blies. It was renewed in the . te autumn of the year, when ANTONIA 
published her new book. 

Anrtonta’s hero was easily identified. Tur Younc MinisTEr oF 
SratE could be he only who was now at all her parties, always 
mecting her; had been spied walking with her daily in the park 
near her house, on his march down to Westminster during the 
session ; and who positively went to concerts and sat under fiddlers 
to be near her. It accounted moreover for his treatment of Constance 
Asper. What effrontery of the authoress, to placard herself with 
him in a book! The likeness of the hero to Perey Dacier once 
established became striking to glaringness—a proof of her ability, 
and more of her audacity ; still more of her intention to flatter him 
up to his perdition. 

The card of Lady Wathin requested Mrs. Warwick to grant her 
a private interview. 

Lady Wathin, as one of the order of women who can do anything 
in a holy cause, advanced towards Mrs. Warwick, unabashed by the 
burden of her mission, and spinally prepared, behind benevolent 
smilings, to repay dignity of mien with a similar erectness of 
dignity. They touched fingers and sat. The preliminaries to the 
matter of the interview were brief between ladies physically sensible 
of antagonism and mutually too scornful of subterfuges in one 
another’s presence to beat the bush. 

Lady Wathin began. “I am, you are aware, Mrs. Warwick, a 
cousin of your friend Lady Dunstane.” 

‘‘ You ‘come to me on business?” Diana said. 

“It may be so termed. I have no personal interest in it. I come 
to lay certain facts before you which I think you should know. We 
think it better that an acquaintance, and one of your sex, should 
state the case to you, instead of having recourse to formal inter- 
mediators, lawyers. . .” 

“ Lawyers ?” 

“Well, my husband is a lawyer, it is true. In the course of his 
professional vocation he became acquainted with Mr. Warwick. 
We have latterly seen a good deal of him. He is, I regret to say, 
seriously unwell.”’ 


“ Are you empowered by him, Lady Wathin ?” 
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“JT am, Mrs. Warwick. We will not waste time in apologies. 
He is most anxious for a reconciliation. It seems to Sir Cramborne 
and to me the most desirable thing for all parties concerned, if you 
can be induced to regard it in that light. Mr. Warwick may or 
may not live; but the estrangement is quite undoubtedly the cause 
of his illness. I touch on nothing connected with it. I simply 
wish that you should not be in ignorance of his proposal and his 
condition.” 

Diana bowed calmly. 

The aristocratic airs of Mrs. Warwick were annoying to Lady 
Wathin when she considered that they were borrowed, and that a 
pattern morality could regard the woman as ostracized: nor was it 
agreeable to be looked at through eyelashes under partially lifted 
brows. She had come to appeal to the feelings of the wife; at any 
rate, to discover if she had some and was better than a wild adven- 
turess. 

“Our life below is short!” she said. ‘‘ We have our little term, 
Mrs. Warwick. It is soon over.” 

“On the other hand, the platitudes concerning it are eternal.” 

Lady Wathin closed her eyes, that the like effect might be pro- 
duced on her ears. ‘Ah! they are the truths. But it is not my 
business to preach. Permit me to say that I feel deeply for your 
husband. Would you—it is your husband’s most earnest wish ; and 
our house is open to his wife and to him for the purpose; and it 
seems to us that... indeed it might avert a catastrophe you 
would necessarily déplore :—would you consent to meet him at my 
house ?”’ 

“Tt has already been asked, Lady Wathin, and refused.”’ 

** But at my house—under our auspices!” 

Diana glanced at the clock. ‘‘ Nowhere.” 

“Ts it not—pardon me—a wife’s duty, Mrs. Warwick, at least to 
listen ?” 

“ Lady Wathin, I have listened to you.” 

“In the case of his extreme generosity so putting it, for the pre- 
sent, Mrs, Warwick, that he asks only to be heard personally by his 
wife! It may preclude so much.” 

Diana felt a hot wind across her skin. 

She smiled and said: ‘‘ Let me thank you for bringing to an end 
a mission that must have been unpleasant to you.” 

“ But you will meditate on it, Mrs. Warwick, will you not ? Give 
me that assurance!” 

“I shall not forget it,’”’ said Diana. 

Again the ladies touched fingers, with an interchange of the social 
grimace of cordiality. A few words of compassion for poor Lady 
Dunstane’s invalided state covered Lady Wathin’s retreat. 
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She left, it struck her ruffled sentiments, an icy libertine, whom 
any husband caring for his dignity and comfort was well rid of ; and 
if only she could have contrived allusively to bring in the name of 
Mr. Percy Dacier, just to show these arrant coquettes, or worse, that 
they were not quite so privileged to pursue their intrigues obscurely 
as they imagined, it would have soothed her exasperation. 

She left a woman the prey of panic. 

Diana thought of Emma and Redworth, and of their foolish inter- 
position to save her character and keep her bound. 

Unable to write, hating the house which held her a fixed mark for 
these attacks, she had an idea of flying straight to her beloved 
Lugano lake, and there hiding, abandoning her friends, casting off 
the slave’s name she bore, and living free in spirit. She had but to 
say farewell to Emma, no other tie to cut! One morning on the 
Salvatore heights would wash her clear of the webs defacing and 
entangling her. 

But now an anguish of humiliation smote her to a sense of drowning. 
For what if the poetic ecstasy on her Salvatore heights had not been 
of origin divine? had sprung from other than spiritual founts? had 
sprung from the reddened sources she was compelled to conceal ? 
Could it be? She would not believe it. But there was matter to 
clip her wings, quench her light, in the doubt. 

She fell asleep like the wrecked flung ashore. 

Danvers entered her room at an early hour for London to inform 
her that Mr. Percy Dacier was below, and begged permission to wait. 

Diana gave orders for breakfast to be proposed to him. She lay 
staring at the wall until it became too visibly a reflection of her 
mind. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
ONCE MORE THE CROSSWAYS AND A CHANGE OF TURNINGS. 


THE suspicion of his having come to impart the news of his proxi- 
mate marriage ultimately endowed her with sovereign calmness. 
She had need to think it, and she did. Tea was brought to her 
while she dressed ; she descended the stairs revolving phrases of 
happy congratulation and the world’s ordinary epigrams upon the 
marriage-tie, neatly mixed. 

They read in one another’s faces a different meaning from the 
empty words of excuse and welcome. Dacier’s expressed the buck- 
ling of a strong set purpose ; but, grieved by the look of her eyes, 


he wasted a moment to say: ‘‘You have not slept. You have 
hed? ...” 
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“What ?” said she, trying to speculate ; and that was a sufficient 
answer. 

“‘T hadn’t the courage to call last night! I passed the windows. 
Give me your hand, I beg.” 

She gave her hand in wonderment, and more wonderingly felt it 
squeezed. Her heart began the hammer-thump. She spoke an unin- 
telligible something ; saw herself melting away to utter weakness— 
pride, reserve, simple prudence, all going; crumbled ruins where 
had stood a fortress imposing to men. Was it love? Her heart 
thumped shiveringly. 

He kept her hand, indifferent to the gentle tension. 

“This is the point: I cannot live without you. I have gone 
on... There’s no time to lose now. You will be claimed. Come, 
and let us two cut the knot. It is the best thing in the world for me 
—the only thing. Be brave! I have your hand. Give it for good, 
and for heaven’s sake don’t play the sex. Be yourself. Dear soul of 
a woman! I never saw the soul in one but in you. I have waited: 
nothing but the dread of losing you sets me speaking now. And for 
you to be sacrificed a second time to that———! Oh, no! You 
know you can trust me. On my honour, I take breath from you. 
You are my better in everything—guide, goddess, dearest heart ! 
Trust me ; make me master of your fate.” 

‘But, my friend!” the murmur hung in her throat. He was 
marvellously transformed; he allowed no space for the arts of defence 
and evasion. ‘ 

“‘T wish I had the trick of courting. There’s not time; and I’m 
a simpleton at the game. We can start this evening. Once away, 
we leave it to them to settle the matter, and then you are free, and 
mine to the death.” 

‘But speak, speak! What is it?” Diana said. 

“ That if we delay, I’m in danger of losing you altogether.” 

Her eyes lightened: “‘You mean that you have heard he has 
determined ? .. .” 

“‘There’s a process of the law. But stop it. Just this one step, 
and it ends. Whether intended or not, it hangs over you, and you 
will be perpetually tormented. Why waste your whole youth ?— 
and mine as well! For I am bound to you as much as if we had 
stood at the altar—where we will stand together the instant you 
are free.” 

“ But where have you heard?” .... 

“From an intimate friend. I will tell you—sufficiently inti- 
mate—from Lady Wathin. Nothing of a friend, but I see this 
woman at times. She chose to speak of it to me—it doesn’t matter 
why. She is in his confidence, and pitched me a whimpering tale. 
Let those people chatter. But it’s exactly for those people that you 
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are hanging in chains, all your youth shrivelling. Let them shout 
their worst! It’s the bark of a day ; and you won’t hear it; half a 
year, and it will be over, and I shall bring you back—the husband 
of the noblest bride in Christendom! You don’t mistrust me ?” 

“Tt is not that,” said she. “ But now drop my hand. I am 
imprisoned.” 

“Tt’s asking too much. I’ve lost you too many times. I have 
the hand and I keepit. I take nothing but the hand. It’s the 
hand I want. I give you mine. I love you. Now I know what 
love is!—and the word carries nothing of its weight. Tell me you 
do not doubt my honour.” 

“Not at all. But be rational. I must think, and I cannot while 
you keep my hand.” 

He kissed it. ‘‘I keep my own against the world.” 

A cry of rebuke swelled to her lips at his conqueror’s tone. It 
was not uttered, for directness was in his character and his wooing 
loyal—save for bitter circumstances, delicious to hear ; and so narrow 
was the ring he had wound about her senses, that her loathing of 
the circumstances pushed her to acknowledge within her bell of a 
heart her love of him. 

He was luckless enough to say: “ Diana!” 

It rang horridly of her husband. She drew her hand to loosen it, 
with repulsing brows. ‘‘ Not that name!” 

Dacier was too full of his honest advocacy of the passionate lover 
to take a rebuff. There lay his unconscious mastery, where the 
common arts of attack would have tripped him with a quick-witted 
woman, and where a man of passion, not allowing her to succumb in 
dignity, would have alarmed her to the breaking loose from him. 

“ Lady Dunstane calls you Tony.” 

“‘She is my dearest and oldest friend.” 

“You and I don’t count by years. You are the dearest to me on 
earth, Tony!” 

She debated as to forbidding that name. 

The moment’s pause wrapped her in a mental hurricane, out of 
which she came with a heart stopped, her olive cheeks ashen-hued. 
She had seen that the step was possible. 

“Oh! Percy, Percy, are we mad?” 

“Not mad. We take what is ours. Tell me, have I ever, ever 
disrespected you? You were sacred to me; and you are, though 
now the change has come. Look back on it—it is time lost, years 
that are dust. But look forward, and you cannot imagine our sepa- 
ration. What I propose is plain sense for us two. Since Rovio, I 
have been at your feet. Have I not some just claim for recompense ? 
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Tell me! Tony! 
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The sweetness of the secret name, the privileged name, in his 
mouth stole through her blood, melting resistance. 

She had consented. The swarthy flaming of her face avowed it 
even more than the surrender of her hand, He gained much by 
claiming little: he respected her, gave her no touches of fright and 
shame ; and it was her glory to fall with pride. An attempt at a 
caress would have awakened her view of the whitherward: but she 
was treated as a sovereign lady rationally advised. 

“Ts it since Rovio, Percy ? ” 

“Since the morning when you refused me one little flower.” 

“You have reckoned it all like a sane man :—family, position, 
the world, the scandal ? ’’ 

“All. Ihave long known that you were the mate forme. You 
have to weather a gale, Tony. It won’t last. My dearest! it won’t 
last many months. I regret the trial for you, but I shall be with 
you, burning for the day to reinstate you and show you the queen 
you are.” 

“Yes, we two can have no covert dealings, Percy,’’ said Diana. 
They would be hateful—baseness! Rejecting any baseness, it 
seemed to her that she stood in some brightness. The light was of 
a lurid sort. She called on her heart to glory in it as the light of 
tried love, the love that defied the world. Her heart rose. She 
and he would at a single step give proof of their love for one 
another: and this kingdom of love—how different from her recent 
craven languors!—this kingdom awaited her, was hers for one 
word ; and beset with the oceans of enemies, it was unassailable. If 
only they were true to the love they vowed, no human force could 
subvert it: and she doubted him as little as of herself. This new 
kingdom of love, never entered by her, acclaiming her, was well- 
nigh unimaginable, in spite of the many hooded messengers it had 
despatched to her of late. She could hardly believe that it had 
come. 

“But see me as I am,” she said; she faltered it through her 
direct gaze on him. 

“With chains to strike off? Certainly; it is done,” he re- 
plied. 

“Rather heavier than those of the slave-market! I am the 
deadest of burdens. It means that your enemies, personal—if } you 
have any, and political—you have numbers, will raise a cry. 
Realize it. You may still be my friend, I forgive the bit of 
wildness.” 

She provoked a renewed kissing of her hand ; for magnanimity ir 
love is an cverflowing danger; and when he said: “The burden you 
have to bear outweighs mine out of all comparison. What is it to a 
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man—a public man or not! The woman is always the victim. 
That’s why I have held myself in so long:—” her strung frame 
softened. She half yielded to the tug on her arm. 

“Ts there no talking for us without foolishness” she murmured. 
The foolishness had wafted her to sea, far from sight of land. “Now 
sit, and speak soberly. Discuss the matter.—Yes, my hand, but I 
must have my wits. Leave me free to use them till we choose our 
path. Let it be the brains between us, as far asitcan. You ask 
me to join my fate to yours. It signifies a sharp battle for you, 
dear friend; perhaps the blighting of the most promising life in 
England. One question is, can I countervail the burden I shall be, 
by such help to you as I can afford. Burden, is no word—I rake 
up a buried fever. I have partially lived it down, and instantly I 
am covered with spots. The old false charges and this plain offence 
make a monster of me.’ 

“ And meanwhile you are at the disposal of the man who falsely 
charged you and armed the world against you,”’ said Dacier. 

“Tecan fly. The world is wide.” 

“Time slips. Your youth is wasted. If you escape the man, he 
will have triumphed in keeping you from me. And I thirst for 
you; I look to you for aid and counsel; I want my mate. You 
have not to be told how you inspire me ?_ I am really less than half 
myself without you. If Iam to do anything in the world, it must 
be with your aid, you beside me. Our hands are joined : one leap! 
Do you not see that, after . . . well, it cannot be friendship. It 
imposes rather more on me than I can bear. You are not the woman 
to trifle; nor I, Tony, the man for it with a woman like you. You 
are my spring of wisdom. You interdict me altogether—can 
you ?—or we unite our fates, like these hands now. Try to get 
yours away!” 

Her effort ended in a pressure. Resistance, nay, to hesitate at the 
joining of her life with his after her submission to what was a 
scorching fire in memory, though it was less than an embrace, accused 
her of worse than foolishness. 

“Well, then,” said she, “ wait three days. Deliberate. Oh! 
try to know yourself, for your clear reason to guide you. Let us be 
something better than the crowd abusing us, not simple creatures of 
impulse—as we choose to call the animal. What if we had to con- 
fess that we took to our heels the moment the idea struck us! Three 
days. We may then pretend to a philosophical resolve. Then 
come to me: or write to me.” 

“ How long is it since the old Rovio morning, Tony ?” 

“ An age.” 

‘Date my deliberations from that day.” 

The thought of hers having to be dated possibly from an earlier 
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day, robbed her of her summit of feminine isolation, and she trembled, 
chilled and flushed: she lost all anchorage. 

“So it must be to-morrow,” said he, reading her closely, “ not 
later. Better at once. But women are not to be hurried.” 

“Oh! don’t class me, Percy, pray! I think of you, not of 
myself.” 

‘*You suppose that in a day or two I might vary ?” 

She fixed her eyes on him, expressing certainty of his unalterable 
steadfastness. The look allured It changed: her head shook. 
She held away and said: “No, leave me; leave me, dear, dear 
friend, Perey, my dearest! I will not ‘ play the sex.’ I am yours 
if... if it is your wish. It may as well be to-morrow. Here I 
am useless; I cannot write, not screw a thought from my head. I 
dread that ‘process of the Law’ a second time. To-morrow, if it 
must be. But no impulses. Fortune is blind; she may be kind to 
us. The blindness of Fortune is her one merit, and fools accuse her 
of it, and they profit by it! I fear we all of us have our turn of 
folly : we throw the stake for good luck. I hope my sin is not very 
great. I know my position is desperate. I feelaculprit. But I 
am sure I have courage, perhaps brains to help. At any rate, I may 
say this: I bring no burden to my lover that he does not know of.” 

Dacier pressed her hand. ‘“ Money we shall have enough. My 
uncle has left me fairly supplied.” 

“ What would he think ? ” said Diana, half in a glimpse of medi- 
tation. 

“Think me the luckiest of the breeched. I fancy I hear him 
thanking you for ‘making a man’ of me.”’ 

She blushed. Some such phrase might have been spoken by Lord 
Dannisburgh. } 

“‘T have but a poor sum of money,” she said. “I may be uble to 
write abroad. Here I cannot—if I am to be persecuted.” 

“You shall write, with a new pen!” said Dacier. ‘“ You shall 
live, my darling Tony. You have been held too long in this miser- 
able suspension, neither maid nor wife, neither woman nor stockfish. 
Ah! shameful. But we'll right it. The step, for us, is the most 
reasonable that could be considered. You shake your head. But 
the circumstances make it so. Courage, and we come to happiness ! 
And that, for you and me, means work. Look at the case of Lord 
and Lady Dulac. It’s identical, except that she is no match beside 
you: and I do not compare her antecedents with yours. But she 
braved the leap, and forced the world to swallow it, and now, you 
see, she’s perfectly honoured. I know a place on a peak of the 
Maritime Alps, exquisite in summer, cool, perfectly solitary, no 
English, snow round us, pastures at our feet, and the Mediterranean 
below. There! my Tony. To-morrow night we start. You will 
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meet me—shall I call here P—well, then at the railway station, the 
South-Eastern, for Paris: say, twenty minutes to eight. I have 
your pledge? You will come?” 

She sighed it, then said it firmly, to be worthy of him. Kind 
Fortune, peeping under the edge of her bandaged eyes, appeared 
willing to bestow the beginning of happiness upon one who thought 
she had a claim toa small taste of it before she died. It seemed 
distinguishingly done, to give a bite of happiness to the starving ! 

‘“‘T fancied when you were announced that you came for congratu- 
lations upon your approaching marriage, Percy.” 

“J shall expect to hear them from you to-morrow evening at the 
station, dear Tony,” said he. 

The time was again stated, the pledge repeated. He forbore 
entreaties for privileges, and won her gratitude. 

They named once more the place of meeting and the hour: more 
significant to them than phrases of intensest love and passion. 
Pressing hands sharply for pledge of good faith, they sundered. 

She still had him in her eyes when he had gone. Her old world 
lay shattered ; her new world was up without a dawn, with but one 
figure, the sun of it, to light the swinging strangeness. 

Was ever man so marvellously transformed ? or woman so wildly 
swept from earth into the clouds? ‘Thus she mused in the hum 
of her tempest of heart and brain, forgetful of the years and the 
conditions preparing both of them for this explosion. 

The hours crumbled slowly, each with a blow at the passages of 
retreat. Diana thought of herself as another person, whom she 
observed, not counselling her, because it was a creature visibly pushed 
by the Fates. In her own mind she could not perceive a stone of 
solidity anywhere, nor a face that had the appearance of our common 
life. She heard cannon at intervals. The things she said set 
Danvers laughing, and she wondered at the woman’s mingled mirth 
and stiffness. Five o’clock struck. Her letters were sent to the 
post. Her boxes were piled from stairs todoor. She read the labels, 
for her good bye to the hated name of Warwick :—why ever adopted ! 
Emma might well have questioned why! Women are guilty of such 
unreasoning acts! But this was the close to that chapter. The 
hour of six went by. Between six and seven came a sound of 
knocker and bell at the street-door. Danvers rushed into the sitting» 
room to announce that it was Mr. Redworth. Before a word could 
be mustered, Redworth was in the room. He said: “‘ You must 
come with me at once!” and he gave good reasons for the comes 
mand. 


Grorce MEREDITH.” 


vi 































MODERATION AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


No one who observes the signs of the times can ignore the remark- 
able change which has come over public opinion upon the subject 
of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks, or in regard to the various 
societies and individuals engaged in advocating such abstinence. 
Early in the present century philanthropists began to call attention 
to the evils of drunkenness, and to suggest that victims of the vice 
had no safety except in the absolute abandonment of strong drink. 
But the most enthusiastic champion of sobriety did not go beyond 
declaring that it was better to be a teetotaller than a drunkard. 
The proposition is indisputable, and the drunkards yielded a hearty 
assent to it. Like many other intellectual convictions, it failed to 
influence the conduct of the great majority of those by whom it was 
professedly held. ‘The pledge’’ was often taken and for a time 
often kept. The relapses were so frequent as to bring some discredit 
upon the whole proceeding. At last it was urged that total absti- 
nence should be widely practised. ‘ At present,” it was said, ‘the 
pledge is only offered to habitual drunkards, and to have taken it 
amounts to a confession of having been one of them. If people who 
are not drunkards will also become abstainers, the path of the 
drunkard who wishes to amend will be cleared of a formidable 
obstacle; for he will no longer tacitly proclaim the weakness of 
his past when he makes known the resolution of his present.” In 
this way, there was brought about a phase of the teetotal move- 
ment in which every one was urged to become an abstainer “ for the 
sake of example,” and in which people were assured, by some of 
those who had tried the experiment, that abstinence did not mean 
injury to health. Meanwhile, the earnest and zealous persons who 
had commenced by wishing to reform drunkards had given money 
very freely in aid of the cause which they had at heart; and con- 
sequently there were ample funds available for the machinery of 
societies, which, in their turn, afforded incomes to a considerable 
number of secretaries, organizers, chairmen, presidents, lecturers, 
fiction writers, and other paid retainers. The advocacy of teetotalism 
became more than a mere matter of philanthropy—a highly remu- 
nerative profession. The discovery was soon made that an organiza- 
tion established for one purpose might frequently be rendered 
subservient to another. The religious ministers of various denomina- 
tions profited by it, and by degrees, for the first time in modern 
history, the proposition was laid down that all forms of alcohol are 
not only useless, but absolutely and always prejudicial. Two or three 
medical men supported the new doctrine, though without winning 
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the assent of more than a small minority of their brethren. Political 
doctrinaires, whose notion of perfect government is the suppression of 
liberty, were shown that the advocacy of ‘ Permissive Bills,” and 
the attempt systematically made to enforce them by religious sanction, 
would give their champions notoriety and secure a hearing in the 
House of Commons. 

At length, the pretensions of the teetotallers became so extra- 
vagant as to excite opposition or reaction. Articles were written 
in which the teetotal argument was openly traversed, and the 
principles on which it rested were denied. The late Dr. Anstie, 
many years ago, in his work on Stimulants and Narcotics, 
led the way to a better understanding of the part which alcohol 
plays in the human system; and the gradual overthrow of 
Liebig’s doctrines of nutrition has served to deprive teetotallers 
of all their stock arguments of a quasi-scientific character. Dr. 
Spencer Thomson, of Torquay, wrote a good book upon the subject 
many years ago; and in 1881 a collection of essays on the use 
of alcohol, from various well-known surgeons and physicians, 
appeared in a monthly review, and have since been republished 
in a volume. But perhaps the most remarkable evidence of a 
change in public opinion was afforded by an article on “ Alco- 
holic Drinks”? in the Times of the 14th of last August, the 
writer of which laid down the proposition that alcohol, as an 
element of diet, and when used in moderate quantity, is a highly 
economical force generator, a fuel that is fit to burn, for the support 
of the system, without any previous preparation by the digestive 
organs, and that for the majority of mankind, and especially for 
all who are engaged either in brain work or in physical work 
of an arduous character, particularly in such as requires quickness 
and concentration, its moderate and reasonable use is eminently 
conducive to excellence and vigour. He asserted that a teetotaller 
would probably be capable of more work, or of work of better 
quality, if he were to consume less solid food, and to make up for 
the deficiency by a proper quantity of alcohol; and also that the 
clergy and others, with no temptation to drunkenness, who neverthe- 
less abstain “for the sake of example,” are setting an example 
which, in reality, is not a good one. He expressed doubt whether 
the operations of the teetotal societies had any influence upon 
drunkards at all, or at least any which is commensurate with the 
vastness and cost of the machinery, and plainly intimated his belief 
that the chief effect of these societies is purely mischievous, by 
causing weak people, who would be better for a little alcohol, to 
abstain from it to their injury. He urged also that the expectations 
of a reform of drunkards, based upon the loud professions of teeto- 
tallers, are Cevoid of any foundation in reason or experience; that 
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the drunkards who are reclaimed are very few in number, and 
that even of this few the majority soon return to their old 
courses, and ultimately die of the effects of drink. He argued that 
drunkenness is either a disease or a crime; that so far as it is a 
disease it requires medical treatment and possibly restraint; and 
that so far as it is a crime it calls for a sharply deterrent 
punishment; the promises and professions of teetotallers being at 
present the chief obstacles in the way of both methods of treatment. 
He hinted that the majority of teetotallers are weak people who 
are led by claptrap; and, while fully admitting the evils of drunken- 
ness, entirely denied that these evils could be diminished by changing 
for the worse the habits of people who never got drunk. 

This article caused no small consternation among those who are for 
the most substantial of all reasons interested in the maintenance of an 
outcry against drink. In a very short period, the leading journal 
was full of letters, some highly approving what had appeared, others 
written with a view to controvert the statements of the writer. Some 
of the letters of the latter class I here propose briefly to examine. 
The physiological argument of the original article was not seriously 
assailed ; and, even if it had been assailed, I should have left it to 
others to enter the lists in its defence. I simply propose to look at 
the matter from the common-sense point of view of a juryman, and 
then to give my verdict according to the evidence. 

The first attack was made by two writers who signed them- 
selves respectively David Wilson, M.D., and K. B. Of the former, 
it is sufficient to say that the bulk of his letter consists of a 
quotation, he does not say from what author or from what publica- 
tion, but possibly from the British and Foreign Medical Review. That 
publication died very many years ago, and it would be as reasonable 
to quote an author of the days of Queen Anne. The passage itself 
rests upon the now-abandoned hypotheses of Liebig; and the 
writer of the letter obtained a qualification from the College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh in the year 1829. He therefore cannot be 
less than seventy-six years of age, and may be excused if he 
has failed to keep himself fully conversant with the progress of 
science. The letter of K. B. consists mainly of a quotation from 
Sir Henry Thompson, the occasion on which the words were spoken 
or written not being mentioned. Sir Henry is so conspicuously a 
public man that it is permitted to say that he is well known to 
have become a total abstainer within the last few years, and to have 
established by his experience the fact that alcohol in any form is 
injurious to himself. But he is too sound a philosopher to attempt 
to rest a general rule upon individual experience ; and, when I have 
had the pleasure and benefit of consulting him, although he has 
advised moderation in all things, total abstinence has formed no part 
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of his prescription. The writer in the Zimes pointed out the value 
of a diet that casts but little labour upon the digestion, and illus- 
trated his position by the greater activity of flesh-eating than of 
grass-eating animals. K. B., after finishing his quotation, goes 
on to ask, “ If vegetable feeders expend nearly all their nervous force 
in digesting their heavy food, how about the horse?” K. B. clearly 
does not know that a horse, when about to be called upon for rapid 
and sustained exertion, is put upon a diet which is indeed vegetable, 
but which contains the materials of nutrition in a highly concentrated 
form. A horse living upon bulky food becomes incapable of either 
speed or endurance. K. B. next inquires, “If all the best work in 
the world is done by moderate drinkers, how about Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and General Gordon?” Upon this I will merely remark 
that Lord Wolseley ‘s a moderate drinker. This I say of my own 
personal knowledge, and I am credibly informed that General Gordon 
belongs to the same blameless category. 

The next reply was signed by the Rev. Canon Ellison, the chair- 
man of the Church of England Temperance Society, and it deserves 
the tribute of being at once well considered, eloquent, and sincere. 
Indeed, when I remember that the reverend gentleman is himself 
an owner of public-house property, from which he derives an income 
likely soon to be materially increased, I am overwhelmed by the 
manner in which he is impelled, at the call of what he believes to 
be duty, to argue against his own pecuniary interests. He does not 
appear to have read the article to which he replies, but to have been 
furnished with a misleading précis of it; for he quotes from it, as 
having been applied to total abstainers, words which were applied 
actually to habitual drunkards. Again, he asserts, no doubt having 
been told so by the secretary, that certain athletes are total 
abstainers, and proceeds to name men who are well known to their 
friends, and in the sporting world generally, to be nothing of the 
kind. To come to details, he says: ‘‘ There are among the cricketers 
the Studds, the Graces (whatever they may be now, brought up on 
the strictest total abstinence principles), A. G. Steel (one of the 
latest converts), the Philadelphian cricketers, not a few of the 
Australians; there is Hanlan, the sculling champion, who has 
declared over and over again that he has owed his splendid physique 
to his habits of abstinence, &c.’’ The facts are that two or three, 
and only two or three, of the Philadelphian cricketers are total 
abstainers, while the team as a whole is second-rate, that none 
of the Australians are total abstainers, that the Graces are not, 
whatever may have been their bringing up (and few things are 
more significant than to see people who have been brought up 
teetotallers, and who are at last compelled to have recourse to 
some form of alcohol). Steel is not a teetotaller, Hanlan is not, 
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and the Studds, who are, have been conspicuously absent from 
the great matches of the last season, for reasons which an 
analysis of their scores would possibly render apparent. Even 
if Hanlan were a teetotaller, what would his declaration about 
the source of his splendid physique be worth? He is an excel- 
lent sculler and a very powerful man, but I have never heard 
that he claimed to be an authority on a question of diet or 
of physiology. People often deceive themselves greatly upon 
such matters. In the time of the war with Russia in 1854-5, 
now very ancient history, it was generally said that a popular 
officer, from whom much was expected by the country, but ex- 
pected in vain, had been crippled in his energies by the fact that, 
having previously been a moderate drinker, he became a teetotaller 
on taking up his command. He was afraid to assume his great 
responsibilities with any room for the possible influence of alcohol ; 
and the effect of the change upon his nervous system was to render 
him unfit for any responsibilities at all. At any rate, he had many 
opportunities, and accomplished nothing. The late Mr. Justice 
Talfourd was an example of an opposite kind. He used to say of 
himself, with pardonable exaggeration, ‘“‘ When I am sober, I am so 
boyish and hilarious as to be unfit for the transaction of serious 
business ; but, when I am drunk, I am as sober as a judge.” 

Perhaps, after all, the most astounding thing in Canon Ellison’s 
letter is that he allows himself deliberately to impeach his country- 
women on what is less than no evidence. He writes :—‘“ There is, 
again, the terrible increase of female intemperance, so well known 
to the working clergy, so patent to careful observers of our social 
condition, that Mr. Gustafsen, an American writer, in a remarkable 
book recently published, called Zhe Foundation of Death, says: 
‘Owing chiefly to the fatal Grocers’ Licenses Act, there is more 
drinking among the women of England to-day than among the 
women of any other civilised country.’” I should like to know 
something about this Mr. Gustafsen’s powers and opportunities of 
observation, and about his fitness to collect and reason upon evidence, 
before I believe slander of any woman upon his unsupported asser- 
tion. And when the slander is about Englishwomen, for that it is 
a slander no one who knows England can doubt, I cannot repress 
my astonishment that a clergyman should give it publicity on the 
authority of some Count Smorltork, the catchpenny title of whose 
book is enough to destroy his claim to be regarded as a competent 
observer or an impartial judge. 

The next champion is another clerical writer, the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, who covers much the same ground as Canon Ellison, but who 
introduces a new element by his reference to medical opinion on the 
question. “ Thirty-eight years ago,” he tells us, “a medical declara- 
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tion appeared affirming that the happiness and health of the human 
race would be greatly promoted by universal abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors, and was signed by the chief medical men of London, and by 
two thousand medical practitioners in the United Kingdom and India. 
Doctors freely admit that general abstinence would be contrary to 
their pecuniary interests.’”? To take the last part of this quotation 
first, it must be admitted with at least equal freedom that doctors, 
in all matters of sanitary reform, have fought against their own pro- 
fessional interests in the most unselfish and energetic fashion; and 
it may be assumed that they would inveigh against alcohol, if they 
believed it to be injurious to the public health, just as they now 
inveigh against defective drainage. The truth is, that the general 
opinion of medical men is expressed by the fact that only very few 
of them are total abstainers. They do not disapprove of the mode- 
rate use of alcohol, for they mostly use it themselves ; and, in order 
to ascertain the genuine sentiments of any body of men, it is always 
more safe to observe what they do than to listen to what they say. Dr. 
Burns does not give us the precise text of the declaration to which he 
refers, and without this it cannot be criticised; but it was probably 
drawn as a protest against the abuse of alcohol, and was then made to 
serve as a protest against its use. It was issued at a time when such 
declarations were rather fashionable, and much amusement was created, 
soon after it was put in circulation, by the discovery that nearly all 
who signed it had also signed, shortly before or shortly after, a 
declaration setting forth the wholesomeness and many virtues of the 
bitter ale manufactured at one of the Burton breweries. At any 
rate, thirty-eight years is a long time, and during their flight more 
has been learnt about dietetic questions than was previously known. 
Dr. Burns should have mentioned a still later medical declaration, 
which appeared in 1871. 

It occurred to me that I had once heard a medical friend, a well- 
known metropolitan surgeon, relate the history of this second decla- 
ration; and, in reply to my inquiry, he has favoured me with the 
following letter on the subject, and with permission to print it :—“In 
compliance with your request, I have much pleasure in telling you 
what I remember about the medical counterblast to alcohol in 1871. 
It was organised by two gentlemen (whose names I need not men- 
tion), one of whom having for several years been connected with 
medical journalism, had access to some of the heads of the medical 
profession, and succeeded in persuading the late Dr. Parkes, the 
natural soundness of whose judgment was less conspicuous than usual 
whenever a question relating to alcohol was brought before him, 
that the time was favourable for a great demonstration. Dr. Parkes 
drew up, or at least sanctioned, the following manifesto, which was 
also submitted to Dr., now Sir George, Burrows, the then President 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
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‘‘ MEDICAL DECLARATION RESPECTING ALCOHOL. 


** As it is believed that the inconsiderate prescription of large quantities of 
alcoholic liquids by medical men for their patients has given rise, in many 
instances, to the formation of intemperate habits, the undersigned, while unable 
to abandon the use of alcohol in the treatment of certain cases of disease, are 
yet of opinion that no medical practitioner should prescribe it without a sense 
of grave responsibility. They believe that alcohol, in whatever form, should 
be prescribed with as much care as any powerful drug, and that directions for 
its use should be so framed as not to be interpreted as a sanction for excess, 
or necessarily for the continuance of its use when the occasion is past. 

‘They are also of opinion that many people immensely exaggerate the value 
of alcohol as an article of diet, and since no class of men see so much of its ill 
effects, and possess such power to restrain its abuse, as members of their own 
profession, they hold that every medical practitioner is bound to exert his 
utmost influence to inculcate habits of great moderation in the use of alcoholic 
liquids. 

‘* Being also firmly convinced that the great amount of drinking of alcoholic 
liquors among the working classes of this country is one of the greatest evils 
of the day, destroying—more than anything else—the health, happiness, and 
welfare of that class, and neutralising, to a large extent, the great industrial 
prosperity which providence has placed within the reach of this nation, the 
undersigned would gladly support any wise legislation which would tend to 
restrict, within proper limits, the use of alcoholic beverages, and gradually 
introduce habits of temperance.” 








“Duly armed with this document, which was signed by the President 
of the College of Physicians and by Dr. Parkes, and armed also with 
the permission of the president to use his name in furtherance of their 
design, the two organizers made a list of the busiest consulting prac- 
titioners in London, and messengers were employed to go to them, in 
the busiest time of the day, and to ask for a moment’s interview on the 
part of the President of the College of Physicians. The messenger 
would wait in the hall until the patient in possession was shown out, 
and then would say, ‘The President of the College of Physicians pre- 
sents his compliments, and would be much obliged if you would add 
fi your signature to this paper, which is to recommend caution in the use 
i of alcohol.’ Some of those who were thus called upon told me that they 
| | took it for granted that what came from the President must be infal- 
i) lible, and that they signed the paper without reading it, in order to get 

| rid of the messenger and to return to their work. When twenty-seven 
ti signatures had been obtained, the paper was printed, with the heading 
au ‘Proof,’ and was sent round, in the same manner as before, to Hospital 
Surgeons and Physicians generally. In this form it reached me, the 
messenger waiting in the hall for the addition of my name. I 
refused to sign; but, on account of the word ‘ Proof,’ I wrote to the 
President, setting forth the grounds of my refusal and the modifica- 
tions which would remove them. The substance of my letter was as 
follows :—‘I do not share in the alleged belief (by whom entertained is 
not set forth) that the inconsiderate prescription of large quantities of 
alcoholic liquids by medical men has given rise in many instances 
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to the formation of intemperate habits; and I should consider such 
a statement to be, in most cases, the mere expression of the ordinary 
endeavour of self-indulgent people to place responsibility on any 
shoulders but their own. And when I reflect that the present sig- 
natories include some twenty of the most distinguished medical 
teachers of the metropolis, on whose precepts and example the prac- 
tice of the great bulk of the profession is at present founded, I feel 
that these gentlemen do injustice, alike to themselves and to their 
pupils, in even appearing to lend any countenance to so grave a 
charge. I would propose to substitute for “is believed” the words 
“has by some been alleged.” I object altogether to the word 
“immensely” in the first line of the second clause. Being vague, and 
of a perfectly indefinable degree of significance, it should, I think, 
have no place in what is professedly a scientific statement. More- 
over, I do not see that it is possible “immensely” to exaggerate the 
value of alcohol as an article of diet. I believe it to be one which is 
simply indispensable for the whole of that large class of persons who, 
while they are subject to great expenditure of nervous force, are 
unable to digest more than a very moderate quantity of the dietetic 
equivalents of alcohol, the various forms of fat and sugar. I am 


myself among the most moderate of drinkers, and on three separate . 


occasions have endeavoured to become a total abstainer. Each time 
my health has given way in the attempt, which now, for some years 
past, I have not ventured to repeat; and my experience as a prac- 
titioner has taught me to know that many others are in similar case. 
I would suggest the substitution of the words “ entertain erroneous 
notions concerning” for the words “immensely exaggerate.” Re- 
membering, as I do, the history, results, and fate of the last medical 
manifesto against alcohol, I entertain much misgiving with regard 
to the issue of such a document at all, and with regard to the 
uses to which it may be put. But, assuming these points to be 
settled by wiser heads than mine, I assume also that the more 
numerous the signatures the better. Subject to the changes I have 
mentioned, I should attach my name to the declaration with hearty 
good will. Asit stands, I not only could not sign it, but should 
feel bound, in the event of its being made public, to criticise it 
publicly in the sense of this letter.’ 

‘To this communication, in consequence of the indisposition of the 
President, I received no reply for ten days, when he wrote to say 
that my suggestions came too late for adoption, the document 
having then passed into the hands of one hundred and fifty persons. 
He continued in the following remarkable words, which appears to 
me to concede everything for which I had contended. ‘I entirely 
agree with you in the opinion you express about alcohol as an 
article of diet. I think to a large class of persons in the climate of 
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England it is indispensable, and I know many remarkable cases in 
confirmation of your own experience of the attempt to abstain whelly 
from alcohol. On the other hand, I think there are large classes 
of persons, in other more favoured and in tropical climates, who 
may and do abstain from alcohol with advantage to their health.’ 
My correspondent is a gentleman for whom I, in common with all 
who know him, entertain the highest and most unfeigned respect ; 
but when I compare the language of his letter with that of the 
manifesto which was recommended to others by his signature, I 
cannot escape from the belief that this signature had been obtained 
at a time when the caution and discretion natural to his character, 
and becoming to his position, had by some device been lulled to 
sleep. The document had, and was intended to have, application to 
this country; and it is manifestly impossible ‘immensely to ex- 
aggerate’ the value of that which ‘to a large class of persons is 
indispensable.’ The two statements are in diametric opposition to 
each other; and I think it cannot be doubted that the latter, written 
after due deliberation, expressed the real convictions of its author. 
However this may be, the document was widely circulated and 
extensively signed. Teetotallers have long striven to create and 
foster a belief that whoever does not agree with them is a friend to 
excess; and when we have sifted out those who signed to avoid this 
imputation, those who signed because their neighbours had done so, 
and those who signed because it was less trouble to sign than to 
refuse, and by refusal to be dragged into an argument with some 
glib and voluble official, I do not think the residue would carry any 
considerable weight. I have shown reason for believing that the 
first signatory signed against his own convictions ; and if this was so 
with him, what is likely to have been the case with his followers ?” 


It is worthy of notice that the document referred to in the fore- 
going letter does not afford the slightest support to the doctrine of 
total abstinence, and is throughout a profession of the desirableness 
of moderation. In the absence of any more satisfactory data than 
those contained in this document, the teetotallers are compelled to 
magnify its significance to the utmost, although in the ordinary 
course of their lecturing and writing they often represent the 
moderate drinker as being altogether worse than a drunkard, The 
rest of the letters of the reverend gentlemen are made up of the 
customary stock assertions, of which most people have now become 
a little tired. 

Some curious statistics have lately been made public which show 
that in certain localities of England there has lately been a marked 
diminution in the consumption of alcohol, coincidently with a marked 
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increase in insanity. It is one of the silliest of the commonplaces of 
teetotalism to say that drink is a cause of insanity; and, if I were 
equally silly, I should be tempted to say, ‘‘ Look, how abstinence sends 
people to the madhouse!” The truth is that, as Mr. Mott has recently 
shown, the diminished consumption of alcohol during the past few 
years has been entirely due to the diminished earnings of the people, 
and not at all to the spread of teetotal doctrines. It has been 
proved, a hundred times over, that periods of poverty are always 
periods of increased prevalence of insanity, which, indeed, is but the 
breaking down of the brain under the stress of its trials. Such a 
collapse is more liable to occur in those who are underfed ; and so 
poverty and bad times, while they compel sobriety on the one hand, 
produce insanity on the other. But it is pitiful to think in how 
many of these cases the daily modicum of beer, if it could have been 
procured, would have turned the scale in favour of the struggling 
man, and would have preserved his reason until better times came 
round. 


Since the above was written another champion of teetotalism 
has appeared in the field, and has delivered an address to the 
“Society for the Study and Cure of Inebriety,’’ an address the 
abstract of which fills one whole column of the 7imes for the 9th 
of October. This doughty person is a Dr. Alfred Carpenter, not the 
Dr. Carpenter, the physiologist, but a gentleman of great local 
reputation at Croydon. After commencing his address by a variety 
of statements which seem incredible, and which are unsupported 
by a tittle of evidence, such as that “the ‘family nightcap’ is 
responsible for the larger portion of the ‘ ne’er-do-weels,’ the children 
of highly respectable people, who fill the casual wards of our work- 
houses, our police cells, and our prisons” (I, for one, was not 
aware that the casual wards of our workhouses, our police cells, 
and our prisons are full of “the children of highly respectable 
persons,”, and should imagine the facts to be otherwise), he goes 
on to make an assault upon the Zimes article to which I have 
already referred, and says that he proposes “to follow the line of 
argument adopted by the writer, and to refute the fallacies con- 
tained in that paper.” His idea of “ refuting a fallacy ” is first to 
misquote a statement, and then to say that he does not agree with 
it. The Times writer, says Dr. Carpenter (I quote from the Times 
report), “says that it has not been uncommon for high judicial lumi- 
naries, ‘whose custom was to yield to the fashion of the times in 
which they lived, and who comparatively seldom went to bed sober,’ 
and he wishes us toinfer that there is cause and effect in the use of 
alcohol as far as they were concerned, that is, that their high position 
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was due to the use of wine. It does not seem to have struck the 
writer that the high judicial luminaries zhich he cites obtained their 
high position before the habit to which he refers was established, and 
that the habit led to their downfall and their ruin as judges and 
statesmen.” 

It is worth while to compare with the foregoing passage the actual 
words which appeared in the Times article, and which were as follows: 
“Grave judges have asserted from the bench that ‘drink’ is the 
chief cause of criminality, without seeming to reflect that, among 
their own most illustrious predecessors in office, among the judicial 
luminaries whose names are held in universal respect, it would not be 
difficult to find many whose custom it was to yield to the fashion of 
the time in which they lived, and who comparatively seldom went 
to bed sober.” The argument is simply that “drink,” per se, cannot 
be a cause of criminality, because in former generations persons in 
high positions drank much more freely than is now the custom, and 
yet showed no tendency to lapse into crime. There is not a single 
word in support of the inference that the high position of the persons 
referred to was due to the use of wine, and no suggestion of the kind. 
How Dr. Alfred Carpenter ascertained that the writer wished such 
an inference to be drawn I must leave him to explain as best he may. 
Then, as to the imagined “ downfall and ruin ” of these high judicial 
luminaries as ‘‘judges and statesmen,” what example is there, in 
modern English history, of any such occurrence ; and, if a man were 
a judge, how could he be a “ statesman,” the two functions having 
been scrupulously held apart in this country for a long period of 
time? It is notorious to everybody acquainted with the social life of 
the last hundred years that the most eminent lawyers were, as a rule, 
what would now be called very free livers in respect of wine. Whether 
or not a man goes to bed sober may depend upon his capacities; but 
Lords Eldon, Thurlow, and Mansfield, and in more recent times 
Mr. Justice Maule, not to mention many others, were all habitual 
drinkers. I have heard that Lord Eldon, who died at the age of 
eighty-seven, and who certainly suffered neither “downfall” nor 
‘ruin,’ was accustomed to drink a bottle of port wine after his 
dinner every day, except on Sundays, when his brother, Lord 
Stowell, dined with him, and they each drank two. Leaving this 
part of the subject, Dr. Alfred Carpenter turns to ancient history, 
and tells us that “drink led to the downfall of Alexander the 
Great at the early age of thirty-two.” Alexander the Great, 
like most of his captains, was an excessive drinker of wine, and he 
had no “downfall; ” he died. Dr. Alfred Carpenter ought to know, 
if he does not, that there is no trustworthy evidence, and from 
the nature of things there cannot be any, with regard to the form of 
disease which killed him. It is said to have been a malarious fever, 
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but the medical science of that day was very rudimentary, and the 
medical science of our own time does not, as I am assured, recognise 
any rapidly fatal illness likely to be caused by a debauch on wine 
which would probably be of the strength of ordinary claret. How- 
ever this may be, it is at least a new satire upon human greatness 
that the reputed habits of the conqueror of Persia and India should 
afford opportunity for the smug moralisings of a medical Tupper. 
We are next told that “the luxurious habits of the States on the 
shores of the Mediterranean was such that intellect and drink could 
not stand against the onslaught of Mohammedanism with the dogma 
of abstinence ruthlessly enforced by its devotees. The Turk became 
a terror to both East and West,” &c. Were there no other reasons 
for the decline of the Mediterranean States than drink? And where 
are the Turks, who are still abstainers, to-day ? 

The TZimes article suggested that the ordinary assertion of a 
criminal, to the effect that it had been “all the drink,” might some- 
times be taken to mean that the criminal, when about to engage in 
his criminal undertaking, had fortified himself by a stimulus against 
misgivings incidental to his act of war upon society. Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter altered this suggestion into an assertion “that it is only 
by fortifying himself by a ‘stimulus against misgivings’ that the 
criminal is enabled to carry out his project. If it was not for the 
fortification by drink he would not screw up his courage to commit 
the crime at all.” Dr. Carpenter has had the audacity to declare 
that the Times article “says” this; and, at all events, he says so 
himself. By saying so, he concedes that alcohol affords a ready 
means of obtaining an increased supply of nervous force, a supply 
which may, quite obviously, be just as easily turned to good uses as 
to bad ones. Beyond this, his statement is simply foolish. He 
might as well say that a pedestrian, who aided his steps by means 
of a walking-stick, was unable to walk without one; and, indeed, 
the common declaration that drink is a cause of crime is about as 
reasonable as it would be to declare that walking-sticks are causes of 
locomotion. Nevertheless, all those who value the proper employ- 
ment of alcohol will be gratified to find that even Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, who manifestly does not stick at trifles, has not ventured 
to deny its potency. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter next says: “The writer assumes that intel- 
lectual superiority prevents drunkenness. When he visits one of 
our high-class lunatic asylums does he find no highly educated and 
intellectual men there, who are there as habitual drunkards, and are 
insane in consequence?” I have not myself discovered in the article 
the “‘ assumption ” referred to; and I have always been led to believe 
that to say of lunatics that their insanity was caused by drink is a 
libel of a particularly cowardly kind, because it is levelled against 
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the defenceless. In many cases, if not in all, I am assured that it s 
the diminished self-control of incipient insanity which leads to drink, 
and not drink which leads to insanity. 

I cannot attempt to follow Dr. Alfred Carpenter through his 
ratiocinative wanderings; but there is one assertion in his paper 
which requires notice, because it is directly at variance with the facts. 
Again referring tothe Times article, he says, “He” (the writer) 
“acknowledges that dipsomania is a disease; ... but is not 
prevention better than cure? His inability to judge upon this 
point is proved by his suggestion that the disease should be punished. 
If dipsomania should be punished, why not dyspepsia, which the 
author proposes to diminish by the use of alcohol? The suggestion 
of a sharp punishment for disease is in accord with the rest of our 
author’s reasoning.” The words of the Times article were these : 
“The proper remedy for the uncontrollable drunkenness of disease 
would be restraint of the sick man ; the proper remedy for the drunken- 
ness of criminality or of self-indulgence would be so sharp a punish- 
ment as to afford reasons for pausing before again committing the 
offence.” The whole annals of the art of garbling scarcely afford 
an example of a grosser misrepresentation than that of which 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter has here been guilty. I may add that, 
in an earlier sentence, he suggests, without exactly saying so, 
that Dr. Carpenter the physiologist is a teetotaller. It is well 
known that Dr.Carpenter was once an advocate of total absti- 
nence ; but I have been credibly informed that he found it neces- 
sary, many years ago, to abandon the practice. If teetotallers, in 
their despair, can bring forward no better arguments than this absurd 
farrago of sham science, false history, baseless assumptions, and 
direct misquotations, I think they cannot be far from the proceeding 
which Lord Randolph Churchill has recently described as ‘ chucking 
up the sponge,” and that the various secretaries and other officers of 
the societies will have to invent some new form of occupation for 
their energies and powers. 

Surron SHARPE. 
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JOHN WILSON CROKER.' 


Tue letters and diaries of Mr. Croker will not disappoint the expec- 
tations which were raised by Mr. Murray’s advertisement. They fully 
deserve the description given of them by the editor as “a corre- 
spondence which presents a contribution to the history of our times 
not surpassed in general interest or in historical importance by any 
similar records which have been brought to light during the present 
century,” and the editor himself deserves our best thanks for the 
skill with which he has arranged them. From May, 1807, when 
he first took his seat in the House of Commons as member for 
Downpatrick, down to the repeal of the Corn Laws some forty 
years afterwards, Mr. Croker was in constant communication with 
all the most distinguished public men belonging to the Tory party, 
and seems to have enjoyed their full confidence and esteem. As the 
principal political writer in the Quarterly Review for nearly a quarter 
of a century, he was necessarily admitted to their most secret counsels, 
was constantly engaged in the defence and explanation of their policy, 
and in setting it before the public eye in the light in which they wished 
it to appear. The ability which he displayed in the fulfilment of this 
difficult duty caused men such as the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Can- 
ning, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Stanley to form a 


- high opinion of his judgment, to receive his suggestions with respect, 


and endure his monitions with good humour. With these states- 
men he preserved an unbroken intimacy down to 1846, when 
he forfeited the friendship of Sir Robert Peel by his protec- 
tionist articles in the Quarterly. The break-up of the Tory party 
at the same time brought new men to the front, who either knew 
not Croker, or knew him only to dislike him; so that for some 
years befor his death the number of his political informants had been 
greatly thinned, and his papers bear traces of a less intimate acquaint- 
ance than of old with the conduct of public affairs and the course of 
Parliamentary campaigns. But as the evidence of a combatant in the 
greatest constitutional struggle which has been fought in this 
country since the Long Parliament, who enjoyed at the same time 
unrivalled opportunities of observing the characters and motives of 
that brilliant group of statesmen whose individual genius stands in 
such marked contrast to their collective failure, the political value 
of the volumes now before us reaches a higher level than has been 


(1) Zhe Croker Papers, The Correspondence and Diaries of the late Right Honour- 
able J. W. Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830. Edited by Louis J. 
Jennings, Author of Republican Government in the United States. 8 vols. London: 
John Murray, 1884. 
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attained by any contemporary publication with which we are 
acquainted. They are rich as well both in military and literary 
interest: for Croker’s conversations with the Duke of Wellington 
bring out more that is new than even his political memoranda ; 
while his correspondence with authors, editors, and publishers is 
sometimes an agreeable relief from the mingled morosity and 
despondency with which, for many years together, he never fails to 
speak of public affairs. 

Croker’s family was of Devonshire extraction. But he himself 
was born in Galway on the 20th of December, 1780. His father 
was Surveyor-General of Customs and Excise in Ireland, and his 
mother was a Miss Rathbone, the daughter of an Irish clergyman. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and on leaving college 
in 1801 he came to London and entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn. 
It was about this time that he wrote his Letters to Pallien on the 
French Revolution, which were published in the Times, and brought 
him the acquaintance of its proprietor, Mr. Walter. On being called 
to the bar he joined the Munster Circuit, but though he soon secured 
a fair practice he continued to amuse himself with literature, 
and produced some pieces which enjoyed considerable popularity. 
In 1807 he entered the House of Commons, where he soon attracted 
attention as a ready and forcible debater. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, on starting for the Peninsula in 
1808, left his Irish business in charge of Mr. Croker; and in 1809 
Mr. Perceval made him Secretary to the Admiralty, a post which he 
retained down to the resignation of the Wellington Government in 
November, 1830. In 1811 began his connection with the Quarterly 
Review, which lasted down to 1854, though it was not till 1829 that 
be became the regular representative of the Tory party in that famous 
periodical. He never returned to office, though often solicited to do 
so, after 1830, and never entered the House of Commons after the 
Reform Bill was carried. Notwithstanding his eminent services and 
his real merit, it is not by these that he is known to the present 
generation, who are indebted for their ideas of him rather to his 
enemies than his friends. To most men under fifty he is the Croker 
only of Boswell’s Johnson or the Rigby of Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby. 
Henceforth he will be better appreciated, and his fame will rest, if 
not on a more lasting, at least an a more honourable foundation. 

That Mr. Croker was not the man he has been painted by either 
of those two redoubtable antagonists, may reasonably be inferred 
from his relations with the eminent men who were his regular and 
familiar associates. But that two writers so utterly unlike each 
other as Macaulay and Disraeli should have agreed only in depre- 
ciating Croker, unless there was something in the man corresponding 
to the picture they have drawn of him, is hardly to be credited. 
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“Why Mr. Disraeli hated Mr. Croker so bitterly,” says our editor, “ it 
would be scarcely worth while now to discuss; enough that there were 
reasons for it, though they were not good reasons.” But it is no¢ 
enough. If there are sufficient grounds for suppressing what the 
whole world would give its ears to know, well and good. But it is 
a mistake to tell us that it is not “worth while ” to discuss such a 
matter. The papers themselves afford little clue to the origin of a 
quarrel of which Croker to the last professed himself to be completely 
ignorant But we do observe in many of his letters to men of great 
eminence and experience some traces of that dogmatic and conceited 
tone which is one of the peculiarities of Mr. Rigby. We could quite 
understand the Mr. Croker of these two volumes “assuring the 
Duke that all the finest pictures in his gallery were copies, and 
recommending him to pull down Beaumanoirs, and rebuild it on a 
design with which Mr. Rigby would furnish him.” 

Nor is this all. If the reader will turn to that part of Coningsby 
from which the above sentence is taken he will find an account of 
Mr. Rigby’s conduct in 1827, during the negotiations which ended 
in the formation of Mr, Canning’s Government. If he will then 
compare this passage with a letter from Sir Robert Peel to Croker, 
dated October 3rd, 1827, to be found at p. 375 of the first volume of 
the Papers, he will perhaps come to the conclusion that Mr. Disraeli’s 
caricature, however broad, was not entirely destitute of foundation. 
It is quite true that Sir Robert Peel’s letter seems difficult to reconcile 
with the report of a conversation which is given a page or two earlier, 
in which Peel certainly seems to have hinted that he was not un- 
willing to serve under Canning; and such seems to have been Can- 
ning’s own impression for a time. On this hypothesis Croker, of 
course, was not to blame for any assistance rendered to that states- 
man. But according to other accounts Peel had from the first 
declared his inability to act under any chief who was favourable 
to the Roman Catholic claims; and what he complained of in 
Croker ‘was that, having taken him into his perfect confidence 
from the first, he did not at least remain neutral while tie nego- 
tiations were in progress. “In consequence of unreserved commu- 
nications with you, you were in possession of my opinions and fixed 
intentions in certain contingencies, and I certainly think that, under 
all the circumstances, I might have expected from you at least a 
total abstinence from any interference, direct or indirect, in what was 
passing at the time of which I speak. Mr. Canning declared to more 
than one person that there was no one to whom he was so much in- 
debted for suggestions as to the course which he should pursue as he 
was to you.” This was the letter. The conversation referred to will 
be found at p. 365 of the same volume. It took place some time in 
March, while Peel and Croker were walking up Constitution Hill. 
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“We were discussing,” says Croker, “in a light, problematical 
way, the course that different members of the Cabinet might take 
if Canning were placed at the head. I mentioned Lord West- 
moreland as likely to resist. Peel pooh-poohed that difficulty. We 
were just then opposite to Lord Eldon’s, and, pointing to his house, 
I said, ‘Would he stay?’ upon which Peel squeezed my arm tightly 
under his and said, ‘ He will if I do.’ I had, and could have, no 
longer any doubt that Peel had no disinclination to such an arrange- 
ment; the squeeze of the arm seemed to say, ‘I have settled all 
that.’” All that remains to be said upon the subject may be given in 
the style of Justice Stareleigh. If we believe in Croker’s report of 
the conversation we shall think that Croker was in the right; 
and if we believe that Sir Robert’s letter was well founded we shall 
think that Sir Robert was in the right. We incline, however, to the 
belief that on this occasion Croker was rather dupe than knave. 
If Sir Robert meant what Croker supposed him to mean by the squeeze 
of the arm in March he could hardly have written the letter which 
he sent in October. But if he did not, he can scarcely escape the 
suspicion of having tried to throw dust in Croker’s eyes, and of 
having thus brought upon himself the treatment which gave him 
so much umbrage. 

Mr. Jennings wisely perhaps makes no attempt to judge between 
the two; and we have merely referred to the passage for the sake of 
showing that doubts could be entertained of Croker’s sincerity and 
straightforwardness even among the able and honourable men who 
admitted him to* their confidence. That they did so therefore 
is no absolutely unimpeachable guarantee that his integrity 
was without flaw. To do Croker justice, however, as far as this 
particular transaction is concerned, he does seem to have seen 
that Canning was inevitable as soon as the Duke of Welling- 
ton accepted the command of the army vacated by the Duke of 
York’s death; and the conduct both of Wellington and Peel in 
refusing to co-operate with their former colleague must always 
remain a very ambiguous passage in the history of the one anda 
stain on the magnanimity of both. Wellington had twice refused 
the King’s request that he would undertake the Government. 
Peel had refused to serve under Canning, and Canning him- 
self could hardly be expected to serve under either. The Trea- 
sury, he said, was his by inheritance, and if Peel would only wait a 
short time it must descend to him in turn without dispute. At 
this point, however, Peel and Wellington seem to have laid their 
heads together to keep Mr. Canning out; and the Duke putting his 
previous refusals in his pocket, allowed Peel to propose him to the 
King as the only possible Prime Minister. To have proposed Peel 
himself would have been too marked a slight to Mr. Canning, so 
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they were obliged to go back upon the Duke. But the King positively 
decline to have the man who had refused him twice thrust down 
his throat in this manner, and Canning was at once summoned. 
Croker disapproved very strongly cf their conduct, and offers no 
fresh excuse for it of any kind. The Duke of Wellington’s reluc- 
tance may have had no other foundation than personal dislike of Mr. 
Canning. His friend’s was probably of a much more complex 
character. Growing impatience of a superior in the House of 
Commons, unwillingness to compromise his position as leader of the 
Protestant party till he was quite certain that he could retain it no 
longer, and still greater unwillingness to abandon while Mr. Canning 
lived the only distinction which secured himself an independent foot- 
ing and saved him from sinking into a mere subordinate, may all be 
supposed to have influenced the decision of Mr. Peel. 

The light thrown by these papers on the characters and ideas of the 
leading statcsmen of the day is not less interesting than the informa- 
tion they furnish on events. Croker’s correspondence with Mr. 
Canning drew a letter from the latter which I hold to be of inesti- 
mable value as evidence of the political principle which down even 
to so late a date as 1827 was still held sacred by the favourite pupil of 
Mr. Pitt. “ Am I to consider, then,” says Mr. Canning to his corre- 
spondent, who had been exhorting him, perhaps not without some 
degree of wisdom, to think well ere he broke with the great borough- 
mongers, ‘that you consider the King as completely in the hands of 
the Tory aristocracy as his father, or rather as George II. was in the 
hands of the Whigs? Jf so, then George ILI. reigned, and Mr. Pitt 
(both father and son) administered the Government in vain. I havea 
better opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when it chooses to put 
forth its own strength, and I am not without some reliance on the body 
of the people.” Here speaks the genuine Toryism of the younger 
Pitt, the Toryism which appealed to the imagination of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the Toryism which may one day or other be 
again invoked in defence of an imperilled monarchy. But it was 
caviare to men like Mr. Croker, who always spoke of Canning as a 
“bad Tory.” When the royal prerogative, however contracted, is 
not called in question, this form of Toryism is naturally in abeyance. 
But just as after the Reform Bill of 1882 the Tories virtually 
became Whigs, so it is by no means impossible that after the Reform 
Bill of 1885 the Whigs may virtually become Tories. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, and not Mr. Canning, is the central 
figure of these papers, and the twenty years which elapsed between 
his conversion to Roman Catholic Emancipation and his conversion 
to Free Trade the most valuable portion of the book. It is unneces- 
sary to go back to any period prior to the resignation of Lord Liver- 
pool, as all the real political interest of these papers lies in front of 
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it, and we could not, indeed, take in the whole period without 
swelling this article to a bulk not only greatly in excess of our 
prescribed limits, but also, we believe, at variance with the public 
taste. Having done, therefore, with the story of Mr. Canning, and 
passing over the brief interlude of Lord Goderich, merely calling 
attention to a long conversation between Croker and his lordship, 
which, though certainly interesting, seems to call for little comment, 
we may start afresh with 1828 and the commencement of the revo- 
lution which was completed five years afterwards. In January, 
1828, “ Dukism,” which Tory society expected to last for its life, 
was inaugurated, and in January, 1833, the first reformed Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

There are three passages in Sir Robert Peel’s career which ought 
all to be studied together to arrive at any complete and connected 
interpretation of his character and career. The first is his conduct 
to Mr. Canning, combined with his subsequent accession to the 
Roman Catholic party ; the second his refusal to head “one charge 
more” in 1832; the third his desertion of his party and Repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. Of the first of these we have already 
said almost enough. We need only add of the Roman Catholic 
question in 1827 that the statesman who two years before had begun 
to think of going over, and two years afterwards went, yet refused 
in the interval to act with a pro-Catholic Minister whom, apart from 
this particular question, there were the strongest public reasons for his 
joining, had no right to be surprised if he was exposed to miscon- 
struction. We ourselves can see at this distance of time that his 
indecision may have keen the cause of his reluctance, and that if his 
mind had been perfectly made up to resist Emancipation to the last 
he might have had less hesitation about a junction with Mr. 
Canning than when the very consciousness of his own doubts would 
seem to clothe it with additional significance. But contemporaries 
do not make these allowances, and there was much in Peel’s subse- 
quent career to excuse the harsher criticism which both then and 
afterwards this particular episode evoked. 

Passing on to 1882, we turn eagerly to the record of those mys- 
terious negotiations following the resignation of Lord Grey, which 
even Mr. Disraeli professed himself unable to understand. It may 
be remembered that after two Reform Bills had been lost, one 
in the House of Commons and one in the House of Lords, in the 
course of 1831, the Government of Lord Grey in the following year 
introduced a third, which a party among the Peers who acquired 
the title of the “ Waverers”’ decided that it would be best to read a 
second time, with the view of amending it in committee. This was 
done ; but on a hostile resolution being carried by Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Grey, instead of adopting it, resigned, and the King sent for 
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the Chief Baron. It is a moot point to this hour whether, at that 
stage of the contest, any effectual resistance could still have been 
offered by the Tories. Lord Brougham thought that it could have 
been, and Lord Lyndhurst and the Duke doubtless thought so too. 


Croker was of the same opinion; and the main obstacle to the trial 


of the experiment was Peel, who, however, did not think it must 
necessarily be a failure. The confederates came to the conclusion 
that if a Government could be formed with a good man at the head 
of it in the House of Commons prepared to bring in a moderate 
measure of reform, the attempt might be successful. It was 
thought that the Duke was disqualified for the Premiership by his 
memorable declaration against all reform, which would prejudice the 
country against his Government before it had a fair trial. He did 
not consider for a moment what might be said about himself, but he 
saw that for the public good it was better Peel should be the chief. Sir 
Robert, however, steadily refused either to lead or to join a new 
Government which should recognise the principle of reform. And 
then for a season the Duke was accepted as the head. Again, how- 
ever, his reform pledges were thought to stand in the way; and finally 
the Speaker, Manners Sutton, with Peel’s approval, agreed to take 
the Treasury, with Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. This arrangement seems to have 
broken down, not in consequence of any resolution passed by 
the House of Commons, but through the astounding blunder com- 
mitted by Mr. Baring, who either suddenly losing his head or 
suddenly repenting of his engagement, announced to a tumultuous 
and angry House of Commons that “he regarded the resignation 
of the late Government as a great calamity, and that if they 
would consent to return and carry the Bill without swamping the 
House of Lords, he for one would not consent to form an adminis- 
tration to replace them.” This singular statement on the part of 
one who had just accepted high office in the proposed new Ministry, 
combined with symptoms of mutiny among the ultra-Tories, who 
cheered Sir Robert Inglis loudly when he protested against the 
adoption of reform by any administration with which the Duke of 
Wellington was connected, was what really gave the coup de grace 
to the last expiring struggle of the old constitution, and not Lord 
Ebrington’s resolution, which was only the ostensible pretext for 
abandoning the field of battle. On this point Croker’s evidence is 
conclusive: “ We all agreed that Baring had been indiscreet, and 
that the proposal which he had made must end in the return of the 
Whigs. . . . Inglis spoke so low that I did not well hear what he 
said, but Peel considered it fata/ and conclusive against any Govern- 
ment to be formed by any class of anti-Reformers.” It was all over. 
Troy was taken :— 
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‘* Danaique obsessa tenebant 
Limina portarum nec spes opis ulla dabatur.” 

The Lords retired from the contest, and the ancient régime was dead. 

Was Sir Robert Peel, then, justified in his refusal to join the 
Duke of Wellington in a final effort to mitigate or avert this con- 
summation? This is, in my opinion, the most interesting question 
which is discussed in these papers. We have a full record of the 
whole maze of negotiations and consultations which took place 
among the Tory leaders in that memorable month of May, and the 
only conclusion we can arrive at is that Sir Robert committed a 
grave error. Croker himself, be it premised, refused also to join in 
the attempt; but then Croker in 1830 had publicly declared that 
he would never again take office; and he considered himself more 
particularly bound by his connection with Lord Hertford. But he 
did not recognise the existence of the same difficulties in Peel’s 
case; and the letter which he wrote to him on the 4th of May 
seems, to myself at least, unanswerable. Peel did not refuse 
because he thought any such attempt must necessarily break down, 
for he said that he thought that Manners Sutton might have 
succeeded. He refused, he said, because he was unwilling to 
play over again the part which he played on the Catholic question, 
and the part which he was again to play on the Corn Law question. 
But the part he was required to take in 1832 was more urgently 
demanded by the public good as Peel himself understood it, and 
would not have been so damaging to his character, as what he actually 
consented to do in 1829 and in 1846. The sacrifice to be made was 
much smaller and the object to be gained was much longer. Reform 
was a question of degree, of more or less ; and though the King made 
a condition that the new Bill should be areal reform, he did not 
stipulate positively for the retention of Schedules A and B. Thus 
it was quite within Peel’s power to have introduced a measure which 
should have been comparatively Conservative ; and surely any limita- 
tion whatever of a scheme which he considered so iniquitous would 
have better become a Conservative statesman than an attitude of 
absolute and therefore impotent antagonism. To modify, mode- 
rate, or deflect what we have been defeated in our efforts to prevent 
is not under ordinary circumstances considered any violation of con- 
sistency. Where was the difference in principle between bringing ina 
new Reform Bill and trying to amend the old one? A Conserva- 
tive Bill would have been really only a Conservative amendment. If 
Sir Robert Peel had said virtually to the public, It is true, I am as 
much opposed to Parliamentary Reform at this moment as I was on 
the day it was proposed ; but we have been beaten in a fair fight ; 
the people have unmistakably pronounced in favour of it, and 1 am 
willing to try, therefore, whether something a little less sweeping 
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then the Bill introduced by Lord Grey, and retaining more securi- 
ties for the stability of the constitution, may not find favour with 
the country, could any one have reproached him with dishonesty ? 

“If Lord Grey returns,” said Croker in his letters, ‘“‘ see what must 
happen—the King enslaved, the House of Lords degraded, the Bill 
passed, the revolution, I may say, consummated. And what will be 
your consolation then? The poor and negative one that you have 
maintained an apparent consistency in not having touched, even 
with a view of diverting it, the fatal instrument of the mischief. 
But the consistency will be only apparent. The real consistency 
would be that as you did all that was possible to avert the danger, 
so now, when it is inevitable, you should exert every effort to miti- 
gate and diminish it.” This reasoning was so conclusive that even 
Peel, it is said, was for a moment staggered. But now he was to 
feel all the consequences of what he had done in 1829. It was the 
memory of this which tied his hands in 1832. Peel said, “ He was 
peculiarly circumstanced, he had been obliged to arrange the Catholic 
question by a sacrifice of his own judgment, and he would not now 
perform the same painful abandonment of opinion on the Reform 
question.” He talked of “ the advantage to the country that public 
men should maintain a character for consistency and disinterested- 
ness, which he would for ever forfeit if, a second time, he were on any 
pretence to act over again anything like his part in the Catholic 
question.’ Here, then, is one solution of the difficulty raised by 
Peel’s refusal: Roman Catholic Emancipation had not only precipi- 
tated reform, but had disabled the most capahle opponent of it. This 
was unfortunate. Reform, as I have already said, was a question of 
degree, and peculiarly well adapted for compromise, which Emanci- 
pation and Free Trade were not; and certainly the country would 
have suffered less from the postponement either of Emancipation or 
Free Trade than it was likely to do in Sir Robert Peel’s own judgment 
by the success of the Reform Bill. But another solution of his 
conduct has been offered, which, though it never seems to have 
occurred to Croker, is suggested by a passage in his diary, is openly 
maintained by Mr. Greville, and with more politeness and a more 
liberal allowance for his difficulties is partially recognised by Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

On March 6th, 1882, after saying that the Duke of Wellington 
feels the state of public affairs very deeply, Croker adds, “ Peel is 
quite the reverse; he seems very stout-hearted and in good health, 
and makes every now and then a display against the Bill. But I 
know not how it is, he too seems inclined to consult his own personal 
ease, and people are not satisfied of his sincerity ; but I really believe 
it is only the weariness of being eternally defeated and the con- 
viction that no good is to be done.” In the second volume of the 
Greville Memoirs, p. 328, it is stated that Peel was “animated by 
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deep dislike and jealousy of the Duke of Wellington,” that he hoped 
{ “to make Manners Sutton play the part of Addington, while he was 
to be another Pitt.’’ Lord Beaconsfield says: ‘It would seem, there- 
fore, that Sir Robert Peel from an early period meditated his eman- 
cipation from the political confederacy in which he was implicated, 
and that he has been continually baffled in this project. He escaped 
from Lord Liverpool, he escaped from Mr. Canning, and he escaped 
even from the Duke of Wellington.”’ If we adopt this last hypothesis, 
we must suppose that Peel was not unwilling to see the old Tory 
party broken up in the expectation that a new one would rise out 
of its ashes more suited to his own capacities and more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. All we can say is, that if he entertained 
any such idea we find no traces of it in these papers, which would 
lead us to quite a different conclusion. But that the jealousy 
imputed to him by Mr. Greville was not wholly foreign to his nature 
there is no want of evidence to show. If he was jealous of Canning 
and jealous of the Duke of Wellington, he is said also to have been 
jealous of Lord Stanley, and to have seen an additional argument 
for Free Trade in the probability that it would drive him from the 
Government. 

Gossip of this kind must be taken for what it is worth. But I 
have always thought that in some respects the character of the 
late Sir Robert Peel bore no slight resemblance to Addison’s, and 
that the relations between himself and Mr. Disraeli resembled those 
between Addison and Pope. However this may be, it would be 
curious and highly mteresting to find a common solution for the 
several problems connected with him in this one peculiarity. 

It may be said that if jealousy of Canning had not kept him out 
of the Government in 1827, Roman Catholic Emancipation might 
have been carried by a pro Catholic Premier, in which case the Tory 
party would not have been broken up nor the Duke of Wellington 
turned out ; that if Peel’s jealousy of Wellington had not prevented 
his co-operation in 1832, the Reform Bill might have been consider- 
ably modified, and our subsequent political history have been altered 
for the better ; and that if some kindred emotion had not been stir- 
ring in his mind in 1846, he might have avoided the necessity of 
breaking up the Tory party a second time. I say this is how the 
case against him is capable of being stated. But much more 
evidence than we possess is necessary to the complete proof of it. It 
is an alternative supposition which we may accept or reject at our 
pleasure. 

Between 1832 and 1846 the papers comprise abundance of in- 
teresting events—the Peel Ministry of 1834, the Bedchamber Plot, 
and the rise of the Young England Party, a phenomenon incompre- 
hensible to Croker and all the old stagers, but which did, in fact, do 
what the Tamworth manifesto failed to do, lay the foundation of a 
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new Tory party, which in its combined appeal to national traditions 
and popular sympathies possessed elements of permanence of which 
the mechanical Conservatism which immediately followed the Reform 
Bill was inevitably destitute. But all this Croker did not under- 
stand, and, indeed, after the rupture he seems to have lost all heart 
and hope, and to have seen no gleam of light from any quarter. 

Croker was confident that he himself knew the real reason of Peel’s 
change of front better than any of hiscolleagues did. “TI can venture 
to assure you,” he writes to Sir Henry Hardinge, “from my own 
knowledge, that this Irish famine (the potato famine) has had no 
more to do with it than the disturbance in the Punjaub.” He in- 
cludes among the collateral and contributory causes of Peel’s con- 
version some original disposition to Free Trade in the abstract, some 
latent hatred of “the proud aristocracy,” and some pique at Lord 
John Russell’s celebrated letter—jealousy, in other words, lest he 
should appropriate to himself that credit with the manufacturing 
classes which Peel thought his own peculiar property. ‘“ But the 
main and immediate cause was terror, cowardice—terror of the 
League, which he felt ought to be put down. But he had not nerve 
for doing that de front, and so he hit on the expedient of dissolving 
them by submitting to their dictation, as he will pacify O’Connell by 
repeal.” As Croker assigns no reason for this confident assertion, 
as the Duke of Wellington does not seem to have believed it, and 
as Mr. Disraeli says nothing at all of the existence of any such 
feelings on Peel’s part, we may perhaps set down this explanation 
as one of Mr. Croker’s mare’s-nests. What he says, however, of 
the Edinburgh letter and the “proud aristocracy”? has probably 
more truth in it. 

Croker tried hard to persuade the Duke of Wellington not to 
remain a member of Peel’s Government, and the Duke replied to 
him in a letter which every English politician ought to learn by 
heart. ‘You say,” says the Duke, “that it would be better that 
Cobden should be the Minister and propose the alteration of the 
Corn Laws. I have a good deal of experience of the evil which 
can be done by a Minister of whom it is thought that it would be 
preferable that he should be the person to carry a bad measure. 
I recollect that in 1832 it was thought that a Government might 
be formed which in completing the Reform Bill might prevent 
some of its mischief. Some thought, Let the Whigs and Radicals 
who proposed the measure complete it. They were successful; the 
formation of the new administration failed, and the Reform Bill 
was carried. All the improvements intended were rejected, and 
some of the very worst parts of the Bill were carried after this 
failure.” What Conservative but must acknowledge now—and I 
believe the late Lord Derby did acknowledge it—that had the rest 
of the Conservative party been as wise as the Duke of Wellington, 
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a long series of public calamities might probably have been averted 
—the Crimean War, the plunder of the Irish Church, and the 
revival of the Reform agitation among others. The party might 
have learned from 1830 what was likely to be the effect of gratifying 
their personal resentment at the expense of a Government which on 
the whole represented their principles. But the necessary coolness 
was too much perhaps to expect of human nature; and certainly 
Peel’s manner of executing both his celebrated transformation scenes 
was not calculated to propitiate the sufferers. 

Peel’s party having now broken with their leader, their leader in 
turn declared that he had done with party, and the political 
battle was to be fought thenceforth by other soldiers. Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli now succeed to high positions, and Lord 
Stanley, lately called up to the House of Lords, is commander-in- 
chief. Lord Lyndhurst made an effort to reunite the scattered 
forces, but all in vain. Peel had evidently had enough. The 
Peelites would not join the Protectionists, and Lord George Bentinck 
refused rather roughly to have anything to do with Lord Lynd- 
hurst. He had been one of Sir Robert’s “ Janissaries.” The Tory 
party was now at its lowest ebb, and the task of reconstructing it 
devolved first on Lord George Bentinck and afterwards on Mr. 
Disraeli, with whose industry and success Croker seems to have 
been imperfectly acquainted. Mr. Jennings, who prefixes to each 
chapter a very useful little abstract of its general contents, says in 
relation to the period now in question: ‘‘ There ensued, as it has 
been shown, the brief interval of promise opened up by Lord George 
Bentinck, under whom there was again seen in the House a compact 
body worthy of being called the Conservative Party. After his 
death there was no one to look to but Lord Derby, for not even 
Lord Derby himself at that time seriously thought of Mr. Disraeli 
asa leader.” The truth is that it was not till after Lord George 
Bentinck’s death that the work of reconstruction was seriously 
begun, or that any gleam of promise began to shine on the Oppo- 
sition. When, in 1848, Lord George Bentinck brought forward his 
motion on Irish railways—the great effort of the session—he carried 
into the lobby with him only 118 votes. When Mr. Disraeli assumed 
the leadership in 1849 there were not more than 150 members on 
whom he could rely. His primary object was to bring back to their 
allegiance as many of the Peelites as possible—those ‘less promi- 
nent of Peel’s followers’? to whom Lord Stanley refers in his 
letter to Croker of August 23, 1846—and to this end, to accustom 
them to find themselves in the same lobby with the Conservatives as 
often as possible. 

Now let us see what progress he made. He commenced his labours 
in 1849 by the motion fora select committee to inquire into the 
burdens upon and the unequal pressure of taxation on the agri- 
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cultural classes. The existence of considerable distress among the 
farmers was admitted on both sides of the House, and by Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright in particular. And when the division was taken Mr. 
Disraeli had a minority of 189, an increase of at least 40 votes 
upon the largest number of supporters which the Conservatives 
had, we think, mustered. Following up this success in the year 
1850, he introduced another motion on the subject of agricultural 
distress, and on a division showed an accession to his side of no less 
than 63 members, Government being reduced to a majority of only 
21. Twenty-two members who had voted against him in 1849 voted 
with him on the present occasion, and among them Mr. Gladstone 
himself. In 1851 the distress of the agricultural classes was acknow- 
ledged in the Queen’s Speech, and when Mr. Disraeli moved that 
Ministers should be called on to introduce some remedial measure 
their former majority of 21 had sunk to 14. One who in four years 
had rallied to the Conservative party upwards of a hundred sup- 
porters had some right, I think, to be considered its leader, and if 
there is any ground for Mr. Jennings’s assertion that the late Lord 
Derby did not think of him as such, the reproach is Lord Derby’s 
and not Mr. Disraeli’s. 

Again, on the subject of the Budget of 1852 Mr. Croker shows 
himself ill-informed. He was strongly of opiuiou that the Tory 
Government, which had just succeeded to office, should not bring in 
their Budget before Christmas. And he scems to have thought that 
it was but Mr. Disraeli’s rashness which caused him to produce it in 
December. Mr. Disraeli, says Mr. Jennings, “had no misgivings.” 
No man had more. But he had no alternative. I have already 
explained this passage in his career in my edition of Lord Beacons- 
field’s speeches. In the autumn of 1852 the agricultural depres- 
sion of the last three years, though diminishing, had not entirely 
disappeared. The Opposition perceived that if the Chancellor 
could be forced to make his financial statement before the expi- 
ration of the year, instead of waiting until the usual time in the 
spring of 1853, it would be morally impossible for him not to 
propose something for the farmer which, in all probability, they 
would be able to use against him. What they foresaw came to pass. 
Being compelled to make his statement in December instead of in 
the following April, the reduction of the malt tax and the altera- 
tion in the assessment of the income tax on agricultural incomes 
were forced upon him; and to compensate for these remissions he 
was compelled to resort to the unpopular provisions of which the 
Opposition took advantage—the extension, namely, of the house tax 
and the income tax. Four months later he would have been relieved 
from this necessity. But his opponents were aware of the fact, and 
naturally forced his hand. 

Quite as good judges as Mr. Croker, however, soon began to find 
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out Mr. Disraeli’s value. “ Dizzy, I understand,” says Lord Lonsdale, 
in 1858, ‘‘ promises to be entirely Conservative—to have no flirtation 
with the Manchester men. He is our only man. He has nerve to face 
the pelting from the opposite benches. Packington also has good 
pluck.”” Had Lord Derby shared his “pluck” as well as his 
eloquence and his wit, events might have turned out very diffe- 
rently. “Derby,” says Lord Lonsdale in 1855, ‘“‘ has made what 
theatrical people call a fiasco. He would not make a ministry from 
his own friends or off his own bat.” It was a long time before 
Mr. Disraeli got over this disappointment. A good deal is to be 
found on the subject in Lord Malmesbury’s diary ; and as far as I 
ean recollect none of Lord Derby’s Conservative friends have ever 
attempted to justify him. 
In the years 1836 and 1837 Sir Robert Peel wrote to Mr. Croker 
two very interesting letters on the House of Lords and on the 
| power and influence of the Sovereign. On the 12th of January, 
1836, he thinks that an amendment to the Address, if there was 
to be one at all, should be one in support of the House of Lords. 
“There is ground for it in the hostile notices on the book of the 
House of Commons, and in the open menaces of members of Parlia- 
ment in the confidence of the King’s Government.” But in con- 
sidering the reasons for and against such an amendment he makes 
the following very striking observation: “See the effect of venti- 
lating any revolutionary proposal .... the plausible superficial 
arguments, intelligible to superficial minds, are perhaps apparently 
in favour of the suggestion, and silence in matters of faith is some- 
times better than argument, even where argument to a patient and 
deliberate and impartial mind is conclusive.” This is a truth 
which we should all do well to reflect upon. But Sir Robert did not 

think it conclusive against the suggested amendment. He asks 

i 

i 
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Croker’s opinion as to whether it may not be that “ we diminish the 
danger, if real, by confronting it at once, and declaring that we will 
not, as far as we are concerned, tolerate the insertion in our pages of 
menacing and insulting notices directed against the Lords.” To 
grasp the nettle or not ; that is the question. There is, however, no 
answer to this letter ; and we are left without the aid of Mr. Croker’s 
wisdom to solve the problem for ourselves. 

“The personal character of a really constitutional king,” says 
Sir Robert in a subsequent letter, “‘ of mature age, of experience in 
public affairs, and knowledge of men, manners, and customs, is prac- 
tically so much ballast keeping the vessel of the State steady in her 
course, counterbalancing the levity of popular ministers, the blasts 
of democratic passion,” &c.; and he, curiously enough, goes on to 
say that this is still more necessary now than it was before the 
Reform Bill, when there were “other weights incumbent upon popular 
violence,” implying what is often doubted, if not expressly denied, 
VOL. XXXVI. N.S. 3B 
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that the authority of the Crown has not been seriously impaired by 
what took place in 1832, and that it still has most important and 
most valuable functions to perform in our constitutional economy. 
He tells us that the knowledge that the Sovereign holds firmly a 
certain opinion prevents in many cases an opposite one from being 
offered to him. 

On casting back one’s eye from the end of this diary to the begin- 
ning, one cannot help being struck with the number of wasted oppor- 
tunities which it records against the Tory party. At the death of Mr. 
Canning, when all jealousies were extinguished,’ by the obstinate 
defence of the worst electoral anomalies when the sacrifice of a 
very few would have preserved the entire fabric, by the vindictive 
vote of 1830, which destroyed the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington; by Sir Robert Pecl’s mistake in consenting to 
‘discuss the first Reform Bill in 1831, and his second mistake in 
refusing to lead his party in 1832; by the vote on the Irish 
Coercion Bill in 1846; and, finally, by the timidity of Lord 
Derby in 1855, chances were thrown away or forces dissipated 
which properly utilised might have gone far either to pre- 
vent the revolution, or neutralise its worst consequences, which 
we now seem destined to experience in their full rigour. ‘“ They 
have been longer coming about,’ said Lord Lonsdale in 1855, 
“than we all of us thought,” but still they were coming. They 
might perhaps have been averted then. They may possibly be 
postponed even now; but it can only be by that combination among 
Conservatives of all denominations which the wisest statesmen have 
long hoped for in vain, which eludes our grasp as often as it seems 
on the verge of consummation, and which the strength of party 
feeling and the ambition of individuals at the present moment seem 
to render more remote than ever. 

On writing of the political events of the last fifty years I have 
always tried to place myself in the position of those whose opinions 
and actions I was describing, and to use the language which they 
would ha¥e used in the discussion of Radical innovations. To dis- 
cuss these upon their merits, and from a wholly independent point 
of view, would have been foreign to the purpose of this article, 
which was historical rather than controversial. I am sorry to have 
omitted so much of great social and literary interest, Wellington’s 
anecdotes of his Indian and Peninsular campaigns, George IV.’s 
account of the last days of Sheridan, society at the Pavilion in 
1818, and the Piince of Wales “damning” the King at a game 
of Patience ; Scott, Byron, Southey, Pope, Dryden, Jekyl and his 
jokes, Peel and his partridges, Bentinck and his horses, must all, I 
regret to say, be sacrificed to the predominant excitement of the 
hour, which compels me to give all to politics. T. E. Kesset. 

(1) See Life of Lord G. Bentinck. 
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Tue meeting of Parliament has brought with it a sense of relief to a 
public deafened and wearied by the incessant din of platform speeches 
during the past two months. Yet few will deny that these, and 
the agitations of which they were a part, have done their work and 
were necessary. After the Conservatives had declared themselves 
converts in theory to the extension of the Franchise they taunted their 
opponents with the alleged apathy of the country, and anticipated 
the speedy collapse of any popular movement which might be 
organized in favour of the Bill. The Hyde Park demonstration 
was attended by no breach of the peace, and therefore the Conser- 
vatives assured us that those who took part in it and those whom 
they represented were not in earnest. The public gatherings 
convened since then, and the addresses delivered, however tedious the 
monotony of the latter may have seemed, have shown the entire falsity 
of the estimate which the Conservatives professed to form of the 
national temper on the subject of the Franchise Bill. Whatever 
standard may be adopted, whether it is that of the aggregate number 
of meetings held, or the total of persons present at each, or the 
enthusiasm exhibited, or the conditions under which the multi- 
tudes have assembled, the balance is overwhelmingly strong on 
the side of the Government and the Bill as against the Conserva- 
tives and the Lords. The proportion of Liberal demonstrations 
to Conservative has been as eight to one. The former have with 
scarcely an exception been held in public places, and have been open 
to all comers. The latter have been held in the parks of noblemen 
and the pleasure grounds of squires, and it has been found necessary 
to supplement the invitations to attend with additional inducements 
in the shape of free railway tickets, high teas, fireworks, and other 
entertainments. No doubt the appearance of such men as Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill has been the occasion 
for an immense concourse of persons and tumultuous outbursts of 
applause. Lord Randolph Churchill has stamped his personality 
upon the country in very remarkable characters, and is sure to 
“draw” enormously wherever he goes; Lord Salisbury is the osten- 
sible leader of the Tory party, and the favourite for the Tory 
premiership. But after all due allowance is made for these circum- 
stances, no impartial person can doubt that, by whatever species 
of political arithmetic we compute the number or the significance 
of the meetings held, the retrospect is in favour of the Government. 
Even the Conservatives themselves venture no further than to pro- 
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test that the existence of Conservatism upon a certain scale has 
asserted itself and has displayed a creditable amount of activity. 

Yet there is a sense in which the agitation for the Bill and against 
Lord Salisbury can only be said to have begun. At first, as we 
have seen, the demonstrations for the Bill were so orderly that they 
were declared by Conservatives to mean nothing. If the working 
man was bent upon having the Bill let him smash something. No 
attention was paid to these cheap and sinister appeals to mob violence, 
proceeding, as they did, from those who style themselves the party 
of order. The demonstrations continued, and were still not marred 
by any disturbance. As a consequence the Conservatives persevered 
in their depreciations of the entire business and affirmed that the 
real conviction of the country was on the side of Lord Salisbury. 
Then came Lord Salisbury’s memorable challenge to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and his undisguised hints of trying the arbitrament of brute 
force. The immediate sequel of this was the riot at Birmingham, 
and later the disturbances at Stoke-upon-Trent, and at Dumfries. 
We do not seek for one moment to extenuate the folly and the 
offence of which upon each of these occasions the breakers of the peace 
were guilty. But political agitation when it is conducted upon acon- 
siderable scale with the apparatus of mass meetings, unmeasured 
violence of language, and direct incentives to the more savage pas- 
sions of human nature, is no affair of fulldress and kid gloves. Those 
who took the initiative in giving the signal for an attack upon the 
peace were not the Liberals. If the attendants at Liberal meetings 
determined to anticipate the violence, to which the possibility of 
recourse being had by Conservatives was not obscurely forecast, the 
circumstance remains that the idea first originated and found 
expression with Conservative speakers. Nor can it be said that it 
is the Liberal leaders who have dragged the House of Lords into 
the Franchise discussion, and who have caused the stream of 
agitation for the Bill to flow in the same channel as that against the 
Upper House. On the contrary the Conservatives took the initiative 
in pressing the Peerage into the conflict. The Tories began their 
share in the agitation by exhorting the English people to rally 
round the Peers against the Government, and against an incom- 
plete Reform Bill. Lord Salisbury still further brought the con- 
stitutional question, which has now been raised, to the fore- 
front by himself leading the assault on the measure and on the 
Government which had introduced it. No doubt it was inevitable 
from the first that after their action last session the Peers should be 
included in the scope of the Franchise agitation, and it is undeniable 
that the agitation has gathered in strength and zeal in proportion 
as it has covered the functions of a hereditary legislative Chamber 
claiming coequal rights with the popular and elective Chamber. 
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Whether or not the two themes could ever have been dissociated it 
is needless now to discuss, What is certain is that no effort to 
dissociate them has been made by the Tories. 

As we have already said, and as the Conservatives and Lord 
Salisbury will in due course find out, we are only, if the Tory leader 
will abate none of his pretensions, at the beginning of troubles. 
Lord Salisbury’s claim, in opposition to the overwhelming vote of 
the House of Commons, the preponderating verdict of popular 
opinion, so far as public meetings and demonstrations are any trust- 
worthy index of this, is to make the acceptance by the Lords of the 
Franchise Bill dependent upon the passing of a Redistribution Bill of 
which he may approve; to withhold the rights of the new electors 
until the constituencies can be manipulated in a manner such as he 
would wish, or in a manner as nearly like that as he may be able to 
secure. Now if Lord Salisbury adheres to this determination, if he 
insists upon discrediting the assurance of the Government that the 
Franchise Bill once practically sife, whether it may or may not 
have formally gone through the House of Lords, a Redistribution 
Pill shall be introduced, if he should even with incredible short- 
sightedness ignore the introduction of such a measure in the House 
of Commons—assuming the Government to take that step—while 
the Franchise Bill is in the Upper House, there can be no com- 
promise, no peaceful solution of any kind, and the Tory leader will 
have declared for war. The Liberals have nothing to fear from 
such a declaration. The question before the country will be clear 
and simple without any of those technical considerations which con- 
fuse the popular mind and paralyze the popular judgment; it will 
be simply whether the House of Lords is to be permitted to exercise 
the power of dictating to the Government, the House of Commons, 
and the country, the course which at any juncture is to be pursued. 
It is difficult to imagine the frame of mind in which any Conserva- 
tive can persuade himself that there can be a doubt as to the 
answer the constituencies would give to this question, fairly placed 
before them at a general election. Not indeed that there is any 
reason to believe that the consequence of a second refusal of the 
Lords to pass the Reform Bill save upon their own terms would 
entail an immediate dissolution. On the contrary public feeling 
would be strongly against a dissolution. Parliament might be 
adjourned over Christmas, and it would be mere affectation to 
disguise that the interval between the adjournment and the 
renewal of the session would be signalised by an agitation in com- 
parison with which the stormiest meetings held during the autumn 
recess have been child’s play. Nor would it be safe to predict 
that the angry dissatisfaction and the menacing fermentation of 
the popular mind would subside with the passing of the Reform 
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Bill. The first thing that a new Parliament might find itself 
pledged to do would not impossibly be to deal with the powers of 
the House of Lords. Does not, it may be asked, Lord Salisbury 
foresee these contingencies? Lord Salisbury, we may feel quite 
sure, anticipates them all. The principle on which he now takes 
his stand is that of the authority of the Lords, the principle 
that a seat in the Upper House is a burden, an opprobrium, and 
‘ of no advantage unless the House is independent—so independent 
' that whenever it differs from the Commons the dispute should be 
referred to the people. Neither Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Gladstone 
can make the concession which each demands of the other with a 
due regard to hisown honour. We may take it, therefore, that there : 
will be no compromise between the two leaders. And it is perfectly | 
possible that Lord Salisbury may confront an agitation against the 
House of Lords, which shall end in clipping the wings of that Chamber, 
or even in depriving it of all legislative authority, with perfect equa- 
nimity. Lord Salisbury’s first wish is to be back in the House of Com- 
mons ; and not the most superior of Radicals has a heartier contempt 
for the majority of the Peers who surround him at Westminster. He 
invokes, in fact, the spirit of his order against his order. Or again, 
Lord Salisbury, noting the progress of anarchy in the House of 
Commons, and believing that the lack of any pervading control will 
ultimately reduce it to impotence, may hold that the courageous 
exercise by the Lords of their inherent authority will cause a gravi- 
tation of strength to the hereditary Chamber, will command the 
admiration of the people, and will more than justify the tactics 
which, to fainter spirits, seem perilous and rash. But neither of these 
possibilities gives us a clue to the action of the Peers. Lord Salis- 
bury may yet again, unlikely as it will seem to most persons, fail to 
keep his majority together. In that case a defeat, but no permanent 
humiliation, would have been inflicted on him. He might retire 
from the active leadership of the Tory peers for a season, but they 
would ultimately come back to him, and his supremacy would be 
undiminished. On the whole, therefore, the probabilities are against 
anything like compromise or concession on the part of Lord Salis- : 
bury. He has much to gain, as he is perhaps justified in thinking, 
by holding out. He has nothing to gain by giving in. 

There is another termination to the constitutional conflict which 
may conceivably be witnessed. After a recess preceded by a 
repetition of the difference between the two Houses, Ministers 
ij may decide upon the simultaneous introduction in the House of 

| Lords of the Franchise Bill and in the House of Commons of the 
| Redistribution Bill. Should Lord Salisbury then revert to his 
. former obstructive tactics, Mr. Gladstone would ke in a position to 
; represent to the Queen the expediency of a fresh creation of peers or 
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to go to the country. Assuming that he ultimately adopted the 
latter alternative, can it be doubted that the Liberal party, in their 
appeal to the country, would occupy a position literally impreg- 
nable, and be returned to power with a majority that, save for the 
possible increase of the Parnellites, would be undiminished ? 

Whatever may be the exact relations which enfranchisement and 
redistribution are to occupy in the immediate future, no one doubts 
that we shall, at an early date—perhaps to-night, since Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks this afternoon—know pretty well how the Govern- 
ment propose to deal with the reapportionment of electoral power. 
Whatever stage in the deliberations of the Cabinet the draft 
scheme published in the Standard may indicate, it may be safely 
assumed that it acquaints us with the general tendency of the 
Ministerial proposals. With the exception of an addition to 
Scotland, the representation of the United Kingdom remains almost 
stationary. Whether the disqualifying figure be fixed at 10,000 
or at some superior number does not much matter. A certain 
process of disfranchisement is inevitable, and the system of grouping 
boroughs will not be adopted. The minority vote, except in London, 
is to go, and the single-seat system will be largely but not uniformly 
introduced. Upon the hypothesis that this scheme fairly reflects 
the intentions of the Cabinet, we may at once say that no advanced 
Liberal can accept it save as an instalment. We presume that the 
Government would not claim for it the credit of finality, and would 
only contend that it went as far as public opinion was prepared to 
go. No arrangenient wiil be final or satisfactory except one 
which will give every vote that may be recorded the same power. 
This can never be the case as long as boroughs with 40,000 or 
50,000 inhabitants return one member, and the borough with 
41,000 or 51,000 returns two. It is important to notice that the 
Conservatives are not satisfied with the draft Bill, if it may be so 
termed, on the ground that,—although the counties receive fifty-six 
more members, Scotland two new members in boroughs where Tories 
have a chance; and London, where Conservativism is in the ascen- 
dant, twenty-five new members,—the urban electors projected by the 
disfranchisement of forty-one Liberal and thirty-three Conservative 
boroughs into the counties will in some cases swamp the aboriginal 
or rural element. All which need be said on this point is that fur- 
ther in the direction of conciliation no Liberal Government could 
possibly go. 


Neither the Franchise question nor domestic politics have exclu- 
sively engaged attention during the past month, and it is abundantly 
clear that the present session will not close before imperial topics of 
the first magnitude, and involving considerations of far more abiding 
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importance than Parliamentary Reform, have been discussed, and 
perhaps even settled. We have recently witnessed a striking 
illustration of the power which the press may exercise, after a 
patriotic and laudable fashion, upon public opinion, in the success 
with which the Pall Mail Gazette has d:awn attention to the con- 
dition of our navy and our imperial defences. Without the ability 
and enterprise shown by this journal popular indifference and 
lethargy on matters which are of vital moment to the prestige 
and prosperity of Great Britain might have been indefinitely con- 
tinued. Sir Edward Reed and Sir Thomas Brassey have both 
of them, from different points of view, substantiated the state- 
ments of the Pall Mall Gazette, whose charge, briefly summarized, 
comes to this: that between our fleet, our commerce, wealth, popu- 
lation and empire there is a disparity which did not exist ten years 
ago; that whereas sixteen years since we spent on our fleets the 
sum collectively spent by France, Russia, Italy, and Germany, we 
now spend eleven millions against their fifteen ; that while the pro- 
perty insured is now more valuable by 40 per cent. than it was then, 
and the increase in the risks undertaken is also 40 per cent., we have 
undertaken no increase in the premiums we pay. The best and abso- 
lutely conclusive vindication of these criticisms is the attention they 
have secured from the Government. On the first day of the present 
session Mr. Gladstone announced that the Admiralty would be pre- 
pared to bring before the House a statement of their views and 
intentions on the subject of the naval establishments of the country. 
The subject has long engaged official attention. It is one which no 
English administration could afford to neglect, and which a Liberal 
administration could less than any other afford to minimise, seeing 
that the contention of Liberalism has always been, that we are 
relieved from asserting ourselves as a great military power because 
the sea is our bulwark, and we maintain a fleet which need not fear 
any practicable combination of other fleets against it. The Pall 
Mall Gazette has also taken the initiative in demonstrating the unfit- 
ness of most df our coaling stations to resist anything in the nature of 
adetermined attack. That in this case the departments immediately 
concerned have been neither ignorant of, nor indifferent to, the facts, 
is shown by the opportune publication of the recommendations of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, which are based on the report of 
the Royal Commission appointed five years ago to inquire into the 
defensive condition of our dependencies generally. The Inspector- 
General has decided that it is necessary materially to increase the 
works and armaments of Aden, Trincomalee, Simon’s Bay, Table Bay, 
Mauritius, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Sierra 
Leone. The estimated cost of these improvements is £891,870. As 
the local stations which are in a position to do so will contribute 
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largely towards the expenditure on their own fortifications, the 


burden which will fall upon the Imperial Exchequer will only amount 
to £482,150. 


Lord Randolph Churchill sounded during his visit to Birmingham 
the note against Free Trade, and he has been followed by Lord 
Salisbury. An organized attempt will probably be made in the 
course of the present session to show that the industrial depression 
is due to the malignant influences of a Liberal Government, and 
of the Liberal hostility to protectionism. Lord Dunraven in the 
Upper House, and Mr. Maclver in the Lower, have given notice 
of motions to this effect. If, however, we come to official statistics 
we shall find that the pessimistic views put forward by gentlemen 
of the stamp of Mr. MaclIver find very little confirmation. In a vast 
trade such as that which Great Britain carries on with every part of 
the world, it is always true of certain industries at particular times 
that they are in a depressed condition. Such is now the case in 
several instances, and notably in the shipping business and the trades 
connected with sugar; but the explanation is to be found in the 
enormous overproduction during the last few years. The extraor- 
dinary beet harvest of 1883, stimulated as it was by the bounties 
offered by foreign Governments, has lowered the price of sugar, 
and made its production for a time unprofitable, but there are 
already signs that the worst is over, and prices have of late some- 
what risen. In the shipping trade the tonnage, after allowing 
for the effectiveness of steam tonnage by reckoning it according to 
the usual calculation as equivalent to four times the corresponding 
sailing tonnage, has increased from 15,644,000 tons in 1881 to 
16,905,000 tons in 1882, and to 18,372,000 tons in 1883. The 
natural result has been that much of the shipping thus thrown on 
the market has been unable to find employment; but the total 
movement of trade is larger at the present time than it has ever 
been before. The over-production has now ceased, and in a short 
time it may be anticipated that matters will right themselves. The 
statistics which specially indicate the general condition of the 
working classes continue on the whole favourable: thus, the railway 
receipts from third-class passengers, which averaged fourteen millions 
a year from 1875 to 1880, were seventeen millions in 1883. The 
deposits in the savings banks have risen during the same period from 
£67,000,000 to £87,000,000. The consumption per head of sugar 
has risen continuously from 1880, when it was 63°68 lbs., to 1883, 
when it was 71:74 lbs. Of tea in the same time the rise is from 
4:59 lbs. to 4:80 lbs. Tobacco is stationary, and spirits have fallen 
from 1:09 gallons to 1:06 gallons. The number of paupers in 
England and Wales has fallen steadily from 808,000 in 1880 to 
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778,000 in 1883. These figures show conclusively that although 
there has been some partial distress, and although profits are pro- 
bably at a very low ebb, the general condition of the country is not 
one to cause alarm. At the same time it should be remembered that 
the complaints of depression are at least as loud in the United States, 
in France, and in Germany, as they are in England. Protection 
has been no remedy for distress, and, on the contrary, the state of 
these countries is less satisfactory than our own. The harvest of the 
present year has been on the whole a very good one, and it may be 
anticipated that its results will shortly assert themselves in a general 
improvement of trade. 


While Irish affairs have been discussed at length during the first 
few days of the session, nothing in the nature of a debate on Egypt 
has occurred, or will occur, till Lord Northbrook has returned. 
Upon this subject, therefore, it is enough to say that our High 
Commissioner to the land of the Pharaohs is understood to have in 
preparation a comprehensive plan, which, it is to be trusted, may be 
more substantial than that of General Trochu, and of the details of 
which his colleagues in the Cabinet have yet to be informed particu- 
larly. So far as Ireland is concerned, Mr. Parnell and his followers 
have redeemed their threat of raising the various questions involved 
in the Maamtrasna murders, and Mr, Trevelyan’s merited elevation 
to the Cabinet has been made the subject of an absurd and baseless 
charge against the Government. It has long been known that 
Mr. Trevelyan would receive Cabinet rank whenever a vacancy 
should occur. The policy which has been pursued in Ireland is that 
of Lord Spencer, who is not likely to hand over the initiative to 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman, and whom, though it may cost them the 
“Trish vote,” the Government are resolutely supporting. To speak, 
therefore, of Mr. Trevelyan’s promotion as a sop thrown to the Irish 
Cerberus is transparently ridiculous. 

The approaching conference at Berlin on colonial affairs is the 
natural sequel of the official acts by which Angra Pequena and a 
substantial portion of the west coast of Africa have been taken 
under the protection of the German Empire. Much capital has been 
made out of a supposed agreement between France and Germany on 
the subject of colonial extensions, to the detriment of British interests ; 
but the methods hitherto employed by each nation in forming settle- 
ments and encouraging trade across the seas are so diametrically 
opposed, that it would be absurd to infer that a permanent cor- 
diality could result from the pourparlers of a gathering of the 
kind now proposed. Prince Bismarck has clearly stated on many 
occasions his ideas upon colonial enterprise, and in a well-known 
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letter written to Baron de Courcel he remarks, ‘‘ An extension of 
colonial possessions is not the object of our policy. All we aim at is 
to insure access to Africa to German trade at points hitherto not 
subject to the dominion of other European powers.” Such private 
ventures, therefore, as that of Herr Luderitz at Angra Pequena, as 
well as those of various German companies, for the purposes of trade 
or exploration, would receive the countenance of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, who has no doubt viewed with regret the fact that the stream 
of German emigrants has flowed in the direction of our own colonies, 
and strengthened the resources of the British Empire. Henceforth 
Germans are to be retained in foreign settlements under the wings of 
the Imperial eagle. The French system of colonisation is an expen- 
sive one. According to Lord Reay, France has to subsidise her 
colonies with more than four millions of pounds, and to keep up 
military and police establishments numbering 121,000 men, and a 
staff of 16,500 civil employés, while the total number of persons who 
left French ports in 1882 to emigrate amounted only to 4,000, of 
which number not 300 settled in French colonies. Contrast with this 
meagre and expensive result the fact that 320,000 emigrants left 
English ports in 1883. Moreover, the French system of colonisation, 
if such it can be called, in China and Madagascar depends chiefly 
upon menace and conquest. To bombard the forts of the Chinese 
and to shell the villages of the Malagasy is not the way to attract 
local trade, which depends greatly upon the good-will of the inha- 
bitants. If the French and Germans are to conclude agreement upon 
a common plan of colonisation they will have to effect a remarkable 
compromise. The ostensible object of the Berlin Conference 
is to discuss the question of the freedom of commerce in the 
basin and at the mouths of the Congo, and the amendment of the 
stipulation of the Vienna Treaty regarding the free navigation of 
international streams, together with a definition of formalities to be 
observed in annexations or protectorates. All nations interested in 
West Africa are invited to attend, and the presence of Mr. Stanley, 
who will probably enlighten the public on the work of the Inter- 
national Society in the interior, will give interest to the proceedings. 

There is no reason why the English and German colonial methods 
should not develop peacefully side by side. England herself claims 
no monopoly save that gained by enterprise and adventure, and is 
conscious of no injustice perpetrated on the banks of the Congo 
or Niger, or anywhere else, and has therefore nothing to fear 
from a free discussion of colonial matters at Berlin. On the con- 
trary, a ventilation of the facts and principles of colonisation may 
show that she has gained her maritime and colonial supremacy by 
fair means, and may instruct Germans and French alike. It is to 
the interest of the whole world that the vast regions of the interior 
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of Africa should be opened up to all nations, and this result will be 
materially forwarded by the deliberations of representative men at 
Berlin. Amongst other matters, certain points of international law 
relating to priority of occupation, validity of treaties entered into 
tetween white men and native chiefs, questions of rights obtained 
i bz concession, may all receive elucidation by discussion. The power 
of a native state like that of the Malagasy to control their own terri- 
tory and not allow alienation to foreigners except on leasehold 
tenure—a power which the French seem inclined to dispute—might 
Yt be cited as a subject upon which European jurists might concentrate 
ef their wisdom, perhaps to the disadvantage of the French. England 
. herself in the various efforts she has made to bring about arbitration 
before an impartial court upon disputed colonial rights, as in the 
case of Delagoa Bay, submitted to a tribunal of which Marshal 
MacMahon was the president, has led the way already towards 
framing a new chapter in international law. The Conference at 
Berlin is simply a more formal and emphatic assertion of the utility 
of arbitration. 
In the Pacific, the formal protectorate of the south coasts of New 
Guinea to the eastward: of the 141st meridian of east longitude 
is a partial endorsement by the British Government of the act of the 
colony of Queensland, which in March, 1883, annexed in the name 
of her Majesty as much of the island of New Guinea as was not 
already in possession of the Netherlands Government. The grounds 
then given by Sir E. McIlwraith, the Premier of Queensland, for the 
ler annexation were: 1. That the possession of New Guinea would be 
of value to the empire, and conduce specially to the peace and safety 
of Australia and the development of Australian trade. 2. That the 
establishment of a foreign power would be injurious to British and 
more especially to Australian interests. It will be recollected that 
Lord Derby did not willingly sanction this extension, but he has 
now, presumably, been persuaded to do so by the unanimous voice of 
the other Australian colonies at an international convention, where 
the act of Queensland was fully endorsed by all the representatives. 
The common policy of the Australians on this and other matters 
has brought forward prominently the wider question of Australian i 
federation, which merits the early and prompt attention of Imperial |} 
statesmen. With regard to New Guinea, the commodore on the 
a Australian station has proceeded thither, and the protectorate has 
become an accomplished fact. This protectorate itself is of a some- 
what different description to others, as settlements within the area 
protected are at present forbidden. Probably this reservation is a 
conditional one only, as it hardly seems possible that the vacant places 
of the earth can be kept simply by proclamation. A factory or trade 
centre should be the visible signs of Imperial protection, otherwise 
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rights might lapse by non-occupancy, as in the case of the diamond 
diggers who abandon their claims. ILowever, a federated Australia 
will be strong enough to cope with Papuans or foreigners. With 
regard to the application of a Monroe doctrine, it is less capable of 
clear definition in Australia than in America, as the numerous 
islands in the Pacific cannot be annexed en bloc, and the zone of 
legitimate influence is a shadowy and ill-defined one. The protec- 
torate of the south coast of New Guinea and of the adjacent islands 
will guarantee security to Australia within reasonable limits, and 
beyond this British Ministers could not at present be expected to 
go. For the rest the young empire in the Pacific will work out 
its inevitable destiny surely and gradually, and with an ever-increas- 
ing circle of power and responsibility. 

The recent ultimatum dispatched to the Transvaal Government, in 
which they are required not merely to rescind the annexation of 
Montsioa’s territory, but to take measures for the protection of the 
frontier, and allow British forces to cross their borders, if necessary, 
for the purpose of chastising the bands of filibusters, is a proof that 
her Majesty’s Government have at length taken a firm stand, and 
are resolved to enforce an observance of the London Convention. 
The Boer Government must perceive that they have gone too far. 
If the Boers really go back to the Sand River Convention of 1852 
as the charter of their liberties, they virtually stand in the way of 
any further development of the British Empire towards the interior 
of South Africa. It ts as well that England and Englishmen should 
know sooner than later that the Transvaal sharpshooters intend to 
take up this hostile attitude. Proclamations and treaties are in this 
case dispensed with, and the lesson of their worthlessness has come 
from the South African Republic itself. England herself owes duties 
to the natives of South Africa, and especially to the Bechuanas; and 
it is to be hoped that Colonial and Imperial troops acting in concert 
will enforce respect for law where Englishmen have been murdered 
and loyal natives massacred and despoiled. In South Africa some- 
thing more than a show of firmness is wanted. Neither Mr. Mac- 
kenzie in Bechuanaland nor Colonel Clark in Basutoland have effected 
much by their mere presence and by the exercise of moral force. 
While our duty to preserve Bechuanaland for the Bechuanas by acts 
of justice is clear, it is no less clear that Zululand itself should be 
reserved for the Zulus now lying prostrate at the feet of Boer 
marauders. The Transvaalers have ample scope for development 
within the broad expanse of the South African Republic, and their 
Government will act wisely if they devote their energies to internal 
reform and domestic legislation instead of sanctioning unjust claims 
of annexation. 
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The Congo Conference at Berlin will bring us, at a peculiarly 
interesting moment, into contact with the two great European 
Powers with whom we chiefly have to do—France and Germany. 
It is by no means conceivable that an English diplomatist, who was 
also a dexterous mischief-maker, might utilize this international 
gathering for the purpose of sowing the seeds of a quarrel between 
the German Empire and the French Republic. The clash and colli- 
sion between French and German interests in Western Africa, where 
two of the places now claimed by Germany have hitherto been 
subject to French ascendency, are far greater than between Germany 
and England. But the mutual relations of France and England 
have undoubtedly grown more cordial during the past month, 
while Germany is not separated from England by any per- 
manent difference of opinion or interest. Although M. Ferry’s 
Government appears safe for the present, and the near approach 
of the elections—the deputies fearing that if M. Ferry is over- 
thrown, his successors may leave their names out of the electoral 
list—is a decided ground of strength to him, the prospects and 
consequences of the war with China are serious and even alarming. 
It is now plain that General de l’Isle has reduced his strength by 
holding a large number of small fortified places, the possession of 
which is practically not half as useful as one substantial victory, 
and that sooner or later M. Ferry must ask the Chamber for a credit 
vote of at least £5,000,000 sterling. At the same time the econo- 
mical and industrial crisis in France has become exceedingly 
acute. There is appalling distress in some of the chief commercial 
cities, such as Lyons, where in consequence of the failure of imports 
of raw material, kept out of the country by protective tariffs, manu- 
facture and the labour which manufacture gives areat anend. Under 
these circumstances it must obviously be M. Ferry’s chief aim to 
arrange all differences with China, and it is a satasfatory proof of the 
belief which the French Government reposes in us, and the import- 
ance which it attaches to the friendship of England, that they should 
have solicited our offices in mediating between France and China. Nor 
so far as England and Germany are concerned is there more ground 
for anticipating a real rupture of amity. It is true that Prince 
Bismarck has recently made some show of cultivating the friendship 
and good-will of France in a manner as little agreeable to England 
as may be. The sentiments that animate the German Chancellor 
towards this country are sufficiently intelligible. He is conscious of 
two causes of annoyance with England. In the first place, the 
needless delay which occurred in the settlement of the Angra 
Pequena business personally exasperated him against certain mem- 
bers of our Government. In the second place, he cannot be 
expected to ignore, however much it may be ignored in England, 
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that we are every day experiencing the beneficial results of his 
policy, and that our prosperity is in some degree due to his direction 
of the affairs of Europe. Thus he has relieved us of any danger 
arising either from France or Russia. The result of the annual 
meetings of the three Emperors, presided over by Prince Bis- 
marck, is that the Eastern Question slumbers, and that Russia 
advances no claims to the Bosphorus. In return for this the 
German Chancellor expects that we should show an appreciation of his 
positive achievements, at least by standing to what he conceives to 
be our national duty, and deciding once and for all our line of action 
in Egypt. It may be that the German Chancellor is hostile to the 
Liberal Government of England from other motives. But if so it 
arises from his ignorance of the spirit and tendencies of English 
Liberalism, and from the entire failure of the German Ambassador 
in London to enlighten him on these points. It would be just as 
rational to suppose that the Liberal movement can react in a dis- 
turbing manner upon Germany or any other Continental country, 
as that, because the Hungarian Government now advocates a reform 
in its Upper House by which the hereditary peers will consist partly 
of men who have at least £3,000 a year in land and partly of high 
functionaries secular or religious, therefore the reform of the Eng- 
lish hereditary Chamber cannot be postponed. The Hungarian pro- 
posal is one that English politicians very naturally regard with 
interest, just as they may the proposal of the Committee of the 
French Senate to abalish life memberships, filling them with mem- 
bers elected for nine years. But is either of these contemplated 
changes likely to have an appreciable effect upon the future of the 
English hereditary Chamber? Few things are more to be desired 
by those who wish, in the interests of both peoples, a sustained cor- 
diality in the relations of England and Germany, than that Prince 
Bismarck and the other statesmen of the Fatherland should be more 
thoroughly acquainted than they are with the drift of public feeling 
in England, with the political genius of the English race, and 
with the respective conditions under which the two parties in the 
State exists; that they should know that there exists here, under a 
wise and progressive administration, no danger of revolution; and 
that infinitely more is to be feared from a weak and short-lived Con- 
servative Government, which could only subsist by ministering to 
and inflaming the passions of the so-called Tory democracy, than 
from any Liberal Government resting upon the broad foundation of 
the confidence of the people. 

There was a time when the succession to the Dukedom of Bruns- 
wick would have created considerable excitement in England, and 
might have led up to grave international difficulties. But English- 
men may now look with philosophical composure upon the future of 
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the Duchy, and will acquiesce in what is its unquestionable fate, absorp- 
tion in the Prussian kingdom. More attention is naturally drawn to 
the progress of affairs in a country immediately cor‘i:uous to the 
fatherland, Belgium. The chief point to notice here is at the King 
has steered from the commencement of the present difficulties a rigidly 
constitutional course. While M. Frere d’Orban had a majority King 
Leopold sanctioned the suppression of the Vatican Embassy and the 
State Education Act. When the Liberals were defeated in the 
country he sent for their chief, M. Malou; and now that the Liberals 
have triumphed in the communal elections he has compromised as best 
he could with the difficulty, and has accepted a coalition ministry 
during the interval that must elapse before an appeal to the country 
takes place. We have already expressed our opinion that the Catholic 
law under which every commune can decide whether it will have a 
denominational or a secular school, which allows of the existence of 
only one school if the commune is unanimous on the point, but which 
provides for and supports a purely secular school if twenty fathers 
in a commune otherwise exclusively Catholic desire one, need not, and 
ought not, to infringe any genuinely liberal principle. The explana- 
tion of the embittered resistance of the Belgian Liberals to this 
measure is first a probably too well-grounded apprehension that it 
will be somehow or other enforced in a manner unfair to them; 
secondly, that intolerance which is bred of mutual suspicion, and of 
the practice, common to both parties, of insisting upon the literal 
fulfilment of the maxim, fatal as it is to freedom and generosity 
—ve victis ! 


October 28. 


The Rey. G. R. Gleig wishes to correct 2 mistake in his article on ‘‘ The 
Second Duke of Wellington,” in the October number of the Fortnightly 
Review. ‘‘ Dr. Gaisford was not Dean of Christ Church when Lord Douro and 
his brother were at Oxford. The somewhat discourteous letter to the Great 
Duke was therefore not written by Dr. Gaisford, but by his predecessor in the 
Deanery.” 











